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The  information  contained  in  this  bulletin  is  subject  to  change  as  a  result  of 
action  by  federal  and/or  state  governments,  the  Trustees  of  Purdue  University, 
the  faculty,  and  the  administration  of  Purdue  University.  The  content  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  curriculum  is  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  respective  faculty  of  each 
individual  department  or  section.  Questions  concerning  the  contents  of  this  bul¬ 
letin  should  be  directed  to  the  appropriate  section,  department,  or  University 
official. 

Nothing  in  this  bulletin  should  be  considered  a  contract.  This  is  for  infor¬ 
mational  purposes  only. 

A  copy  of  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  REGULATIONS  is  available  for  review 
in  the  Registrar's  Office,  Counseling  Center,  and  at  the  Switchboard.  These  regu¬ 
lations  cover  the  following  areas:  History  and  Organization  of  the  University, 
Academic  Regulations  and  Procedures,  Classification  of  Students  for  Tuition 
Purposes,  Statements  on  Nondiscrimination,  Student  Conduct,  Regulations  and 
Procedures  for  Recognized  Student  Organizations,  and  Regulations  Governing 
the  Use  and  Assignment  of  University  Facilities. 


In  accordance  with  a  long-standing  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Pur¬ 
due  University  and  in  compliance  with  state  and  federal  laws  and  regulations, 
Purdue  University  North  Central  is  an  equal  access  and  equal  opportunity  cam¬ 
pus.  The  University  promotes  and  re-affirms  this  policy  through  a  program  of 
positive  action  affecting  all  organizational  units  which  are  managed  by,  or  affili¬ 
ated  with,  Purdue  University.  Through  this  program,  the  University  carries  out 
the  requirements  of  Title  VI  and  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  as  amended 
by  the  Equal  Employment  Act  of  1972,  Federal  Executive  Orders  11246  and 
11375,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990, 
the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjustment  Act  of  1967,  the  Age  Discrimination  Em¬ 
ployment  Act  of  1967,  the  Indiana  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1971,  as  amended,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1991,  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  and  all  other 
applicable  state  and  federal  laws,  guidelines,  and  regulations,  and  indicates  its 
active  support  of  the  principles  of  equal  opportunity  in  employment.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  will,  furthermore,  take  affirmative  action  to  see  that  these  regulations  and 
necessary  activities  are  integrated  into  all  University  policies,  procedures,  and 
practices. 

It  is  the  policy  of  Purdue  University  that  all  persons  will  be  viewed,  evalu¬ 
ated,  and  treated,  in  any  University-related  activity  or  circumstance  in  which 
they  may  be  involved,  solely  as  individuals  on  the  basis  of  their  own  personal 
abilities,  qualifications  and  other  characteristics  relevant  to  the  situation. 

No  qualified  person  will  be  denied  admission  or  employment,  nor  will  any 
student  be  subjected  to  discriminatory  treatment  or  be  excluded  from  participat¬ 
ing  in  any  educational  program  or  activity  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  color, 
age,  sex,  national  orgin  or  ancestry,  disability,  or  status  as  a  disabled  or  Viet- 
nam-era  veteran,  except  where  age  or  sex  is  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualifica¬ 
tion.  No  qualified  individual  with  a  disability  shall,  by  reason  of  such  disability, 
be  excluded  from  participating  in  or  be  denied  the  benefits  of  the  services,  pro¬ 
grams  or  activities  of  Purdue  University. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

LOCATION 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  is  the  Indiana  link  in  a  nationwide  chain  of  land 
grant  colleges  and  universities.  In  addition  to  the  main  campus  in  West 
Lafayette,  Purdue  University  has  established  a  series  of  regional  campuses  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  educational  opportunities  to  the  major  population 
areas  of  Indiana.  Purdue  University  North  Central,  located  on  a  264-acre  site  at 
the  junction  of  the  Indiana  Toll  Road  and  U.S.  421  in  Westville,  serves  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  state. 

HISTORY  OF  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 
NORTH  CENTRAL 

Following  World  War  II  Purdue  University  started  offering  courses  in  facili¬ 
ties  loaned  to  the  University  by  the  Michigan  City  and  LaPorte  schools.  The  pro¬ 
grams  in  each  of  these  areas  grew,  and  in  1948  the  Barker  Welfare  Foundation 
made  the  John  Barker  mansion  available  to  the  University.  All  of  the  area  classes 
were  consolidated  in  this  fine  old  structure  in  the  spring  of  1949.  Through  the 
1950s,  enrollments  at  the  Barker  Memorial  Center  continued  to  grow,  as  did  the 
population  of  the  north  central  region  of  the  state.  By  the  early  1960s,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  part  of  the  state  was  due  for  a  population  boom  and  significant  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion,  and  Purdue  began  to  make  plans  for  a  new  regional  campus 
that  could  more  adequately  serve  the  needs  of  the  area.  In  May  1962,  Purdue 
University,  through  the  Ross-Ade  Foundation,  purchased  160  acres  near 
Westville  at  a  location  that  could  best  serve  the  residents  of  LaPorte  and  Porter 
counties. 

The  Education  Building,  containing  90,000  square  feet,  opened  its  doors  in 
1967.  The  building  was  renamed  Robert  F.  Schwarz  Hall  in  1984,  in  memory  of 
the  first  dean  and  director  of  the  North  Central  campus. 

Since  1967,  Purdue  University  North  Central  has  undergone  many  changes. 
They  are  all  indicative  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  area  and  the  increasing  educa¬ 
tional  demands  the  campus  must  meet.  Additional  parcels  of  land  have  been 
added  to  the  original  holding  of  160  acres,  making  a  total  acreage  of  264  acres. 

The  Library-Student-Faculty  Building  was  dedicated  in  March  1975.  It  en¬ 
compasses  100,000  square  feet  of  space,  30,000  of  which  serve  as  the  library.  The 
remainder  of  the  building  is  used  for  classrooms,  faculty  offices,  cafeteria,  book¬ 
store,  and  student  recreation  facilities. 

In  the  spring  of  1985,  a  Robotics  and  Flexible  Manufacturing  Technology 
Laboratory  was  completed.  The  2,600-square-foot  facility  houses  equipment  for 
teaching  and  research  in  the  fields  of  manufacturing  systems,  including  robotics, 
numerical  control  machinery,  and  automated  guided  vehicle  systems. 
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In  1991,  bonding  authority  was  approved  for  construction  of  a  70,000- 
square-foot  building  to  house  classrooms,  laboratories  and  offices.  It  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  completed  in  1995. 

Purdue  University  North  Central  was  designated  a  general  purpose  institu¬ 
tion  by  the  Indiana  Commission  for  Higher  Education  in  October  1986.  This  ac¬ 
tion  reflects  Purdue  University  North  Central's  continuing  social  and  economic 
impact  upon  its  service  area. 

Purdue  University  North  Central  is  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Insti¬ 
tutions  of  Higher  Education  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools.  Purdue  University  North  Central's  programs  are  also  accredited  by  the 
National  League  for  Nursing  (NLN),  and  the  Technology  Accreditation  Commis¬ 
sion  (TAC)  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology  (ABET). 
Accreditation  attests  to  the  quality  of  the  faculty  and  staff,  the  excellence  of 
courses  and  curricula,  and  the  adequacy  of  facilities. 


ORGANIZATION 

Purdue  University  North  Central  operates  as  an  integral  part  of  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity.  Faculty  members  hold  their  appointments  in  Purdue  departments  and 
teach  courses  under  departmental  control.  With  the  exception  of  courses  in  the 
School  of  Community  College,  course  numbers  and  content  are  similar  for  all 
campuses  of  the  University  and  readily  transfer  within  the  Purdue  University 
system.  Faculty  members  receive  promotion  through  a  University- wide  promo¬ 
tion  system. 


PURPOSE  AND  MISSION 

PURPOSE 

Purdue  University  is  dedicated  to  service  in  the  land  grant  tradition.  As  a  re¬ 
gional  campus,  Purdue  University  North  Central  continues  this  tradition  by 
bringing  the  educational  opportunities  of  a  great  University  to  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  students  who  might  otherwise  not  be  able  to  share  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  the  University. 

It  is  the  function  of  Purdue  University  North  Central  to  provide  courses  and 
programs  for  regular  full-time  university  students  working  toward  degrees.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  institution  to  make  similar  opportuni¬ 
ties  available  to  part-time  students,  many  of  whom  are  pursuing  their  educa¬ 
tional  objectives  in  the  evening.  As  a  member  of  the  community  of  northern  Indi¬ 
ana,  Purdue  University  North  Central  has  a  strong  obligation  to  provide  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities,  both  credit  and  noncredit,  related  to  the  nature  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  social,  economic,  and  industrial  development  of  the  area. 
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MISSION  STATEMENT 

Working  within  the  general  missions  of  Purdue  University,  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  campus  is  dedicated  to  providing  a  range  of  services  to  the  residents  of  its 
catchment  area.  These  services  include  the  provision  of  educational  programs 
leading  to  associate,  baccalaureate,  and  master's  degrees.  The  campus  provides 
all  the  usual  support  programs,  including  financial  assistance  and  other  student 
services.  All  North  Central  students  are  commuters  and  many  attend  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  The  average  student  is  about  29  years  of  age. 

Certificate  and  Degree  Programs 

As  a  community  campus  of  Purdue  University,  the  North  Central  campus 
seeks  to  serve  its  regional  constituency  through  a  range  of  technical  certificate, 
associate  degree,  and  baccalaureate  degree  programs,  and  a  master's  degree 
program  in  Education.  The  campus  also  seeks  to  supplement  its  own  degree  of¬ 
ferings  through  cooperative  relationships  with  other  institutions  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication. 

Transfer  Programs 

The  first  one  or  two  years  of  many  Purdue  University  programs  are  avail¬ 
able  for  students  who  wish  to  transfer  to  the  main  campus  of  Purdue  University 
or  another  university  program. 

Collaborative  Degree  Programs 

In  conjunction  with  Valparaiso  University,  the  campus  provide  a  collabora¬ 
tive  degree  in  nursing  where  the  first  two  years  (culminating  in  an  associate  de¬ 
gree)  are  conducted  by  Purdue  University  North  Central  and  the  last  two  years 
(leading  to  the  BSN)  are  provided  by  Valparaiso  University. 

Enrichment  and  Continuing  Education 

A  variety  of  courses,  credit  as  well  as  non-credit,  are  offered  in  the  evenings 
and  on  weekends  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  working  student.  The  Bridge 
Program  provides  enrichment  courses  to  prepare  working  adults  to  re-enter  col¬ 
legiate  studies. 

Non-traditional  Programs 

The  faculty  offer  an  associate  degree  in  business  to  selected  individuals  at 
the  Westville  Correctional  Center,  as  well  as  an  extension  evening  program  in 
business  at  Portage,  Indiana.  The  North  Central  campus  is  the  only  location 
where  Purdue  University  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies.  A  partnership  has 
been  established  with  Ancilla  College  to  offer  that  degree  on  its  campus. 
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Regional  Technical  Services 

The  faculty  and  staff  provide  technical  consultation  and  certain  laboratory 
facilities  to  assist  business  and  industry  in  the  service  area,  notably  in  industrial 
engineering  technology,  mechanical  engineering  technology,  and  supervision. 
Some  applied  research  of  special  importance  to  the  region  is  carried  out. 
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EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Purdue  University  North  Central  offers  the  educational  opportunities  of  a 
great  university  to  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  students  who  might  other¬ 
wise  not  be  able  to  share  its  benefits. 

Although  academic  work  at  a  number  of  different  levels  is  offered  at  Purdue 
University  North  Central,  primarily  the  emphasis  is  on: 

•  Complete  master's  degree  program  in  elementary  education  and  selected 
graduate  courses  in  a  limited  number  of  subject-matter  fields; 

•  The  bachelor's  degree  curriculum  in  supervision; 

•  The  bachelor's  degree  curriculum  in  liberal  studies; 

•  The  bachelor's  degree  curriculum  in  elementary  education; 

•  The  bachelor's  degree  curriculum  in  English; 

•  The  bachelor's  degree  curriculum  in  mechanical  technology; 

•  Associate  degree  curricula  in  nursing,  general  business,  various  fields  of 
technology,  and  from  the  Department  of  Hotel,  Restaurant,  Institutional, 
and  Tourism  Management; 

•  Certificate  curricula  in  general  business,  computer  technology,  supervi¬ 
sion,  and  mechanical  engineering  technology; 

•  Freshman  and  sophomore  courses  offered  in  areas  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  or  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  at  another  Purdue  campus  or  at 
other  colleges  or  universities.  In  order  to  complete  the  baccalaureate  de¬ 
gree  in  one  of  these  programs,  transfer  to  another  campus  is  necessary; 

•  The  Community  College  which  offers  post-high  school  opportunities  to  a 
broad  range  of  students.  Based  on  the  concept  of  "open  admission,"  the 
Community  College  provides  an  opportunity  to  overcome  high  school 
deficiencies  and  gain  admission  to  one  of  the  regular  curricula  of  the 
University.  Some  of  the  Community  College  programs  are  not  available 
on  other  campuses; 

•  Saturday  Program — Purdue  University  North  Central  offers  a  limited 
number  of  courses  on  Saturday  mornings  and  afternoons  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  are  unable  to  attend  classes  during  the  week. 
Regular  offerings  include  core  liberal  arts  courses  as  well  as  selected 
computer  and  business  courses; 
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•  Off-Campus  Sites — Purdue  University  North  Central  offers  course  work 
at  various  locations  within  the  region  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
live  some  distance  from  the  campus.  Most  sites  offer  basic  liberal  arts 
courses  as  well  as  introductory  computer,  business  and  supervision 
courses.  Sites  presently  include: 

Donaldson,  Indiana — Under  the  private/public  partnership  agreement, 
Purdue  University  North  Central  offers  upper-division  course  work  at 
Ancilla  College  in  Donaldson,  Indiana,  for  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  an  associate  degree  at  Ancilla  College  and  who  wish  to  earn  a 
Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies  (BLS)  degree  from  Purdue  University  North 
Central.  Through  careful  course  selection  a  student  will  be  able  to  com¬ 
plete  the  BLS  in  three  to  four  years  without  leaving  the  Donaldson  area 
for  course  work; 

Portage,  Indiana — Courses  are  offered  at  Portage  West  High  School.  A 
student  can  complete  an  associate  degree  in  supervision  or  general 
business,  as  well  as  a  certificate  in  general  business.  All  courses  are 
available  each  year  for  the  degrees  mentioned  above  as  well  as  a  full 
schedule  of  basic  liberal  arts  courses; 

North  Judson,  Indiana — This  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  basic 
course  needs  of  the  citizens  of  Starke  County  and  southern  LaPorte 
and  Porter  counties.  A  limited  number  of  basic  core  courses  are 
available  each  semester; 

New  Carlisle,  Indiana — Basic  liberal  arts  as  well  as  business  and  supervi¬ 
sion  courses  are  offered  at  New  Prairie  High  School  each  semester; 

LaPorte,  Indiana — Basic  liberal  arts  as  well  as  business  and  supervi¬ 
sion  courses  are  offered  at  LaPorte  High  School  each  semester; 

Michigan  City,  Indiana — Basic  liberal  arts  as  well  as  business  and 
supervision  courses  are  offered  at  A.K.  Smith  Center  each  semester; 

•  Industrial  and  Educational  Institutional  Programs — Through  its  Office  of 
Continuing  Education,  Purdue  University  North  Central  offers  credit  and 
non-credit  courses  on-site  for  various  industries  and  educational  institu 
tions  in  its  service  area.  Courses  can  be  offered  on-site  in  regular  semester 
patterns  or  can  be  provided  in  customized  time  blocks  to  meet  local  needs; 

•  Programs,  conferences  and  short  courses  related  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  in  the  neighboring  communities. 

Many  students  who  do  not  plan  to  complete  a  degree  at  any  of  the  campuses 
of  Purdue  University  use  the  North  Central  campus  to  obtain  one  or  two  years  of 
credits  for  transfer  to  other  universities.  Since  the  work  taken  at  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  campus  carries  regular  Purdue  University  credit,  transferability  to  other  uni¬ 
versities  presents  no  problem  when  transferring  between  compatible  curricula. 
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ADMISSION 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

All  persons  wanting  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  North  Central  campus  of  Purdue  University  must  file  an  application 
for  admission.  Requests  for  information  and  application  forms  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to: 

Office  of  Admissions  and  Placement 

Purdue  University  North  Central 

1401  S.  US  421 

Westville,  Indiana  46391-9528 

Students  pursuing  baccalaureate  or  associate  degree  programs  must  be  high 
school  graduates  or  G.E.D.  recipients  (see  G.E.D.  section  below).  Prospective  stu¬ 
dents  should  complete  the  application  according  to  instructions  and  then  for¬ 
ward  the  form  to  the  high  school  from  which  they  are  to  be  or  already  have  been 
graduated.  The  high  school  should  then  complete  the  application  and  return  it  to 
the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Placement  at  the  address  listed  above. 

High  school  students  should  make  application  during  their  seventh  semester 
of  high  school,  or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.  High  school  graduates  should 
make  application  immediately.  This  enables  the  University  to  evaluate  fully  an 
applicant's  eligibility  for  consideration  and  to  notify  the  applicant  at  an  early 
date  of  the  action  taken,  thus  allowing  the  applicant  to  make  educational  plans. 

GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  (G.E.D.) 

Prospective  students  who  have  earned  a  G.E.D.  diploma  should  complete 
the  application  according  to  instructions,  attach  a  copy  of  their  G.E.D.  test  results, 
and  forward  the  forms  to  the  high  school  they  last  attended. 

G.E.D.  students  are  admitted  to  the  Community  College  Bridge  Program 
which  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  bridge  from  the  student's  present  academic  level 
to  a  level  of  competency  needed  for  a  successful  performance  at  Purdue 
University. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

An  admissions  decision  is  made  after  an  evaluation  of  the  student's  total 
record.  Quality  requirements  include  subjects  taken,  grades  in  academic  courses, 
high  school  rank,  test  scores,  and  counselor's  evaluation. 

An  individual's  eligibility  for  consideration  will  depend  upon  many  factors, 
among  which  are: 
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1 .  Subject  matter  requirements  for  the  school  or  program  to  which  the 
student  is  applying; 

2.  High  school  class  standing; 

3.  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  test  results; 

4.  High  school  comments  and  recommendations; 

5.  Previous  college  work,  if  any; 

6.  Other  personal  information. 

Quality  Guidelines  are  listed  on  page  13. 

Students  who  graduate  from  non-English  speaking  high  schools  must  see 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Letters  and  Languages  Section  before  enrolling  in  English 
courses. 

TEST  SCORE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  SAT  or  ACT  examination  is  required  of  all  applicants  who  have  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school  within  the  last  three  years.  The  SAT  or  ACT  examination  is 
recommended  but  not  required  of  applicants  having  graduated  more  than  three 
years  ago,  or  of  those  students  seeking  entry  into  the  Community  College  regard¬ 
less  of  when  these  students  graduated. 

For  applicants  currently  attending  high  school,  it  is  preferred  that  the  SAT  or 
ACT  examination  be  taken  in  the  spring  of  the  junior  year. 

ALTERNATIVE  ACTIONS  ON  APPLICATIONS 

On  the  basis  of  the  factors  considered,  one  of  the  following  actions  will  be 
taken  on  the  individual's  application: 

1.  Granted  unqualified  regular  admission — this  means  that  the  applicant 
has  met  all  entrance  standards  and  requirements  for  admission. 

2.  Admitted  to  the  Bridge  Program  of  the  Community  College — this  applies 
to  the  applicant  whose  academic  background  and  preparation  do  not 
meet  the  entrance  standards  and/or  requirements,  but  who  the  Univer¬ 
sity  feels  has  a  reasonable  chance  of  gaining  regular  admission  at  a  later  date. 

3.  Admission  on  probation — this  means  admission  with  the  warning  of  the 
University  that  the  applicant  is  academically  deficient.  If  the  applicant 
does  not  achieve  a  specified  average  in  the  first  semester,  the  student  will 
be  dropped  from  the  University.  (See  guidelines  on  pages  44  and  45.) 

Any  admission  to  the  University  is  provisional  pending  the  receipt  of  all 
required  student  information.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  any 
admission  if  a  student  fails  to  provide  all  necessary  credentials,  or  if  fraudulent 
statements  are  made  by  the  applicant  on  the  application  for  admission. 
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QUALITY  REQUIREMENTS 

Quality  is  determined  by  considering  a  combination  of  class  rank,  grade- 
point  average,  grade  average  in  subjects  related  to  degree  objectives,  trends  in 
achievement  throughout  high  school,  fulfillment  of  high  school  subject-matter 
requirements,  strength  of  college  preparatory  program,  and  standardized  test 
results. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS 

Applicants  from  other  countries  will  be  admitted  without  examination  on 
the  basis  of  credentials  certifying  to  the  completion  of  preparatory  studies 
equivalent  to  the  15  units  required  and  to  the  full  extent  and  character  of  their 
previous  education.  Applicants  must  also  furnish  sufficient  evidence  of  adequate 
financial  support  for  the  entire  period  of  their  schooling. 

Official  translations  must  accompany  transcripts  and  other  credentials  in  Orien¬ 
tal,  Slavic,  and  certain  European  languages.  The  applicant  must  submit  satisfac¬ 
tory  evidence  of  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak  English. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

An  applicant  transferring  from  another  college  or  university  must  fulfill  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requirements  in  order  to  be  considered  for  admission: 

1 .  Submit  an  application  for  admission  on  the  prescribed  form  through  the 
high  school  from  which  the  student  was  graduated,  including  the  SAT 
test  results. 

2.  Forward  an  official  transcript  of  work  done  in  institutions  previously 
attended  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Placement  at  the  North  Central 
campus. 

3.  Meet  subject  matter  requirements,  have  a  strong  C  average  (out-of-state 
students  B),  and  be  in  good  standing  at  all  schools  attended. 

TRANSFER  CREDIT 

Credit  at  Purdue  University  will  be  given  for  courses  of  equivalent  character 
and  amount  successfully  completed  at  another  accredited  college.  Advanced 
standing  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  these  credits.  Advanced  credit  will  be 
regarded  as  provisional  and  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  Director  of  Admissions 
and  Placement  upon  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  department  concerned  if 
dependent  work  is  not  satisfactorily  completed. 

When  credit  earned  at  another  college  or  university  is  transferred  to  Purdue 
and  accepted  toward  advanced  standing,  the  credit  is  converted  into  terms  of 
Purdue  courses  and  applied  to  the  program  of  study.  It  remains  for  the  student 
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to  complete  the  program,  and  the  student's  schedule  of  courses  each  term  will  be 
adjusted  accordingly.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  student's  classification  in  the 
University  or  the  time  necessary  for  completion  of  the  required  work  for  a  degree 
will  be  in  line  with  what  was  expected  at  the  previous  institution. 

Grades  are  not  transferred;  only  credit  in  the  course  is  recorded. 

Credit  earned  at  other  institutions  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  how  it  ful¬ 
fills  the  graduation  requirements  at  Purdue  University.  Evaluation  of  credit  is 
completed  after  a  student  is  admitted  to  the  University. 

NON-DEGREE  STUDENTS 

Persons  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  instruction  in  any  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  University  without  undertaking  one  of  the  regular  plans  of  study 
and  without  becoming  a  candidate  for  a  degree  may  be  admitted  as  non-degree 
students.  Such  students  must  present  evidence  that  they  are  qualified  to  enroll  in 
courses  and  must  progress  satisfactorily  in  their  work. 

Admission  as  a  non-degree  student  is  for  one  semester  only  and  any  further 
enrollment  must  be  approved  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Placement.  A 
non-degree  student  is  generally  limited  to  enrolling  in  a  maximum  of  seven 
hours  per  semester  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  and  is  generally  limited 
to  enrolling  in  no  more  than  four  hours  during  the  summer  session.  A  student 
may  apply  no  more  than  18  semester  hours  of  work  completed  as  a  non-degree 
student  toward  an  undergraduate  degree  at  Purdue  University. 

A  personal  interview  with  a  member  of  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Place¬ 
ment  staff  prior  to  admission  as  a  non-degree  student  is  strongly  encouraged.  All 
course  work  taken  in  non-degree  status  will  be  reviewed  for  applicability  prior  to 
admission  to  a  degree  program. 

All  students  who  have  been  previously  enrolled  in  another  institution  must 
be  in  good  scholastic  and  social  standing  prior  to  enrollment  at  Purdue.  Applica¬ 
tion  for  admission  as  a  non-degree  student  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Office 
of  Admissions  and  Placement  at  the  North  Central  campus. 

SUPERIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

A  high  school  student  with  a  highly  superior  scholastic  record  during  the 
first  three  years  of  high  school  may  qualify  for  admission  to  Purdue  as  a 
non-degree  student  without  high  school  graduation. 

The  regular  entrance  requirements  are  supplemented  by  certain  objective 
measurements  of  the  student's  fitness  to  advance  to  the  university  level.  By  this 
means,  the  University  endeavors  to  recognize  and  provide  for  individual  rates  of 
learning  and  achievement. 
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A  high  school  student  will  be  considered  for  admission  provided  that  the 
applicant: 

1.  Has  a  superior  school  record; 

2.  Is  strongly  recommended  by  the  high  school  principal  or  guidance 
director; 

3.  Is  recommended  by  parents  for  college  entrance  without  high  school 
graduation; 

4.  Is  approved  by  the  University  Committee  on  Admission. 

Purdue  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  guaranteeing  high  school  diplomas 
under  this  arrangement,  but  it  cooperates  with  whatever  arrangement  the  state 
or  local  school  system  may  have  for  awarding  a  high  school  diploma  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  participant  in  this  plan. 

RE-ENTRY  STUDENTS 

Any  person  in  good  standing  who  has  formerly  attended  Purdue  but  has 
not  been  in  attendance  for  a  semester  or  more  must  submit  an  application  for 
re-entry  obtainable  from  the  Registrar's  Office.  Each  individual  situation  will 
determine  the  status  of  the  person's  eligibility  for  re-entry. 

RE-ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 

Any  person  who  has  been  formally  dropped  from  the  University  for  aca¬ 
demic  reasons  and  wishes  to  re-enter  must  make  application  for  re-admission  to 
the  Scholastic  Delinquencies  and  Re-admissions  Committee.  Forms  for  initiating 
this  procedure  are  available  in  the  Registrar's  Office  at  the  North  Central 
campus. 

PLACEMENT  TESTING 

Any  student,  whether  admitted  or  not,  may  take  a  test  battery  referred  to  as 
the  Placement  Tests.  This  battery  of  tests  consists  of  tests  in  English,  science, 
mathematics,  and  reading.  The  results  indicate  in  which  Purdue  courses  those 
students  should  enroll.  A  student  who  has  a  deficiency  in  these  areas  may  test 
out  of  a  developmental  course  by  taking  the  Placement  Tests. 

Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  take  the  Placement  Tests.  Appropriate 
placement  in  the  proper  course  level  is  vital  to  academic  success,  especially  in  the 
first  semester.  Students  should  plan  on  taking  the  Placement  Tests  prior  to  regis¬ 
tration. 

The  Placement  Tests  are  offered  through  the  Community  College  at  various 
times  and  dates  throughout  the  year.  There  is  no  fee  for  the  tests.  Contact  the 
Community  College  secretary  for  additional  information. 
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ADVANCED  PLACEMENT  AND  ADVANCED  CREDIT 

What  is  meant  by  advanced  placement  and  advanced  credit? 

1 .  Advanced  placement  means  that  a  student  is  placed  in  an  advanced -level 
course  but  no  credit  toward  a  degree  is  awarded  for  prior  courses. 

2.  Advanced  credit  means  that  college  credit  is  established  in  one  or  more 
subjects  and  the  total  credit  is  recorded  on  the  student's  record.  Ad¬ 
vanced  credit  usually  involves  advanced  placement. 

Who  should  consider  establishing  advanced  credit? 

The  student  who  has  taken  a  strong  college  preparatory  program,  has 
achieved  at  a  high  level,  and  has  strong  test  results  should  seriously  consider  the 
possibility  of  establishing  advanced  credit.  Personal  factors  as  well  as  academic 
record  should  be  considered. 

How  is  advanced  placement  andjor  advanced  credit  established? 

Advanced  credit  or  advanced  placement  can  be  established  by  any  of  the 
following  methods. 

1.  Advanced  credit  examinations.  Any  questions  about  advanced  credit 
should  be  directed  to  the  Dean  of  Students  at  Purdue  University  North 
Central. 

2.  The  College  Board  Achievement  Test. 

Credit  can  be  established  on  the  basis  of  test  results  taken  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  advanced  placement  course  in  high  school.  The  score  required 
to  establish  credit  varies  according  to  the  test.  Students  entering  the 
schools  of  Agriculture;  Consumer  and  Family  Sciences;  Liberal  Arts;  and 
Management  may  receive  five  semester  hours  of  math  by  scoring  580  or 
above  on  either  of  the  CEEB  math  achievement  tests. 

3.  College  Board  Advanced  Placement  Program. 

Credit  can  be  established  on  the  basis  of  test  results  taken  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  advanced  placement  course  in  high  school.  The  score  required 
to  establish  credit  varies  according  to  the  test. 
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The  following  table  outlines  the  credit  hours  awarded: 


ADVANCED  CREDIT  (AP) 

Purdue 

College  Board/ Advanced 

Credit  Granted 

Subject  Area  Placement  (AP)  Score 

Purdue  Course 

(Sem.  Hrs.) 

Art 

Art  history 

3, 4,  or  5 

A&D  226 

3 

Studio  art 

3, 4,  or  5 

A&D  113 

3 

Biological 

4  or  5 

BIOL  121, 122, 

8 

sciences 

131,  &  132 

Chemistry 

3 

CHM  111 

3 

4  or  5 

CHM  115  &  116 

8 

Economics 

3, 4,  or  5 

Micro  &  Macro 

(on  both  tests) 

ECON  210 

3 

English 

3, 4,  or  5 

ENGL  103 

3 

Government 

American 

4  or  5 

POL  101 

3 

govt. /politics 

Comparative 

4  or  5 

POL  141 

3 

govt. /politics 

History 

American 

4  or  5 

HIST  151  &  152 

6 

European 

4  or  5 

HIST  104 

3 

Mathematics 

AB 

4  or  5 

MA  161 

5 

BC 

4  or  5 

MA  161  &  162 

10 

Modern  languages 

3 

101  &  102 

6 

4 

101, 102,  &  201 

9 

5 

101, 102,  201,  &  202  12 

Physics 

C  Electricity 

5 

Refer  to  Section /Dept. 

&  Magnetism 

B 

5 
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COLLEGE-LEVEL  EXAMINATION  PROGRAM  (CLEP) 

This  program  evaluates  non-traditional  college-level  education  such  as  inde¬ 
pendent  study,  correspondence  work,  and  credit  earned  from  non-accredited 
institutions. 

1.  General  Examination. 

Credit  will  be  given  on  the  basis  of  the  General  Examination  only  for  the 
English  Composition  exam  with  essay.  Transfer  students  who  previously 
attended  a  nonaccredited  institution  may  take  the  General  Examination. 

If  the  student's  average  score  is  500  or  above  on  the  five  tests,  the  credit 
established  at  the  non-accredited  institution  may  be  evaluated  for  credit 
at  Purdue. 

2.  Subject-Matter  Examinations. 

Purdue  credit  may  be  established  by  taking  the  subject-matter  examina¬ 
tions  listed  on  the  next  page. 
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College-Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP) 

CLEP  General  Exam* 

Purdue 

Equivalent 

Credit 

Score 

Required 

English  composition 

ENGL  103 

3 

490 

w/essay 

CLEP 

Purdue 

Score 

Subject-Matter  Exam 

Equivalent 

Credit 

Required 

Accounting,  introductory 

MGMT  200 

3 

45+ 

American  history  I 

HIST  151 

3 

50+ 

American  history  II 

HIST  152 

3 

50+ 

Biology,  general 

BIOL  121, 122, 

131, 132 

8 

48+ 

Business  management. 

introduction  to 

MGMT  Undistributed 

2 

45+ 

Calculus,  with 

MA  161  &  162 

10 

55+ 

elementary  functions 

Chemistry,  general 

CHM  100 

3 

55+ 

CHM  101  &  102 

7 

70+ 

CHM  111 

3 

50+ 

CHM  111  &  112 

6 

65+ 

CHM  115 

4 

55+ 

CHM  115  &  116 

8 

70+ 

College  algebra — 

MA  151 

5 

57+ 

trigonometry 

College  composition 

ENGL  103 

3 

60+ 

w/essay 

Education  psychology 

EDPS  230 

3 

51+ 

Human  growth 
and  development 

CDFS 

Undistributed 

3 

45+ 

Psychology,  general 

PSY  120 

3 

60+ 

Sociology,  introductory 

SOCIOO 

3 

45+ 

Western  civilization  I 

HIST  102  &  103 

6 

50+ 

Western  civilization  II 

HIST  104 

3 

50+ 
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AUDITING  CLASSES  (VISITORS) 

A  person  who  is  not  already  enrolled  as  a  student  in  the  University  and  who 
wishes  to  attend  a  course  in  the  University  without  credit  shall  obtain  a  visitor's 
permission  form  from  the  Registrar's  Office  and  complete  it,  stating  the  visitor's 
name,  the  number  of  the  course,  the  date  of  attendance  permitted,  and  the  fact 
that  no  credit  is  to  be  allowed.  The  Registrar  shall  issue  a  visitor's  permit  upon 
written  recommendation  of  the  instructor  and  approval  by  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  administering  the  course.  No  person  who  is  ineligible  for  readmission 
by  reason  of  that  person  having  been  dropped  from  the  University  for  scholastic 
or  other  reasons  shall  be  eligible  to  attend  classes  as  a  visitor. 

A  person  who  has  status  in  the  University  by  reason  of  admission  to  and 
registration  in  a  definite  classification  may  enroll  in  a  course  as  a  visitor.  The  as¬ 
signment  and  enrollment  must  be  completed  by  the  regular  procedure  for  visitor 
registration.  The  assessment  of  fees  and  determination  of  allowable  load  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  credit  value  or  equivalent  of  the  course(s)  involved.  A 
visitor  in  a  course  shall  be  entitled  to  hear  lectures,  recitations,  and  oral  quizzes. 
A  visitor  shall  not  participate  in  classroom  exercises  except  as  invited  by  the  in¬ 
structor.  The  visitor  shall  neither  submit  papers,  when  tests  or  examinations  are 
given,  nor  take  part  in  laboratory  work.  A  visitor  shall  receive  no  credit  for  the 
course.  However,  if  the  visitor  has  been,  is,  or  shall  be  registered  later  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  University,  then  that  person  may  apply  for  examination  for  credit, 
under  the  usual  rules,  in  the  course  which  was  attended  as  a  visitor. 

RESERVE  OFFICER  TRAINING 

Purdue  University  North  Central  students  may  enroll  in  the  ROTC  program 
through  cooperative  programs  with  Purdue  Calumet  and  Indiana  University 
Northwest.  North  Central  students  should  contact  the  Dean  of  Students  for  more 
information  on  the  ROTC  program. 

Students  planning  to  transfer  to  the  West  Lafayette  campus  are  eligible, 
upon  transfer,  for  a  two-year  advanced  ROTC  program  leading  to  a  commission 
in  the  Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force.  The  program  is  available  to  anyone  having  four 
full  academic  semesters  remaining  on  the  West  Lafayette  campus,  including 
graduate  school. 

Students  applying  for  the  two-year  program  and  accepted  by  the  service 
concerned  attend  a  six-week  summer  training  camp  during  the  summer  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  their  planned  entry  into  ROTC  classes,  which  may  be  either  in 
the  fall  or  spring  semester.  This  six-week  training  substitutes  for  the  first  two 
years  of  basic  ROTC. 

Two-year  students  receive  the  same  benefits  as  four-year  ROTC  students. 
These  include  a  monthly  allowance,  free  uniforms,  and  free  military  textbooks. 
Scholarships  are  also  available  which  pay  full  tuition,  books,  and  fees  plus  a 
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monthly  tax-free  allowance.  Flight  training  is  available  in  the  last  year  for  those 
who  are  interested  and  qualify. 

There  is  no  obligation  incurred  in  applying  for  this  program.  Applications 
are  accepted  until  approximately  April  1  of  each  year. 

For  further  information  and  additional  details,  you  may  call  or  write: 


U.S.  Army  ROTC 
Purdue  University 
Purdue  Armory 
West  Lafayette,  IN  47907-0001 
Telephone:  (317)494-2099 


U.S.  Air  Force  ROTC 
Purdue  University 
Purdue  Armory 
West  Lafayette,  IN  47907-0001 
Telephone:  (317)494-2042 


U.S.  Naval  and  Marine  ROTC 

Purdue  University 
Purdue  Armory 
West  Lafayette,  IN  47907-0001 
Telephone:  (317)494-2055 


HOUSING 

Purdue  University  North  Central  is  a  commuter  institution.  Flousing  accom¬ 
modations  are  not  available  on  the  campus.  However,  many  apartment  facilities 
exist  within  a  5-10  mile  radius.  It  should  be  understood  that  there  is  no  public 
transportation  available  to  the  campus. 
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FINANCIAL  AID 

The  Financial  Aid  Office  will  attempt  to  provide  aid  to  eligible  students  who 
require  financial  assistance  to  attend  Purdue  University  North  Central.  Students 
must  maintain  satisfactory  academic  progress  as  outlined  in  the  section  on  Finan¬ 
cial  Aid  in  the  Student  Handbook. 

APPLICATION  PROCESS 

In  order  to  be  considered  for  financial  aid,  a  student  must  be  admitted  as  a 
degree-seeking  student  at  Purdue  University  North  Central  and  must  complete 
the  appropriate  application  forms.  The  priority  filing  date  for  those  seeking  cam¬ 
pus-based  aid  for  the  academic  year  commencing  in  the  fall  semester  is  March  1. 

An  application  for  financial  aid  must  be  submitted  for  each  year  that  aid  is 
requested.  All  students  are  urged  to  file  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF). 

AVAILABLE  FINANCIAL  AID 

The  chart  beginning  below  and  continued  on  the  next  pages  lists  the  types 
of  financial  aid  available,  the  qualifications  for  each,  and  the  required  application 
forms.  Financial  aid  programs  are  subject  to  revision  without  notice  by  the  state 
or  federal  government. 

FINANCIAL  AID  OPPORTUNITIES 


TYPE  OF  AID 

QUALIFICATIONS 

REQUIRED  FORMS 

Pell  Grant 

U.S.  citizen 

Financial  need 

6  or  more  sem.  hours 
Satisfactory  academic 
progress 

Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF) 

or 

Application  for  Federal 
Student  Aid 

Indiana  State  Higher 

U.S.  citizen 

Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF) 

Education  Award 

Indiana  resident 
planning  to  attend  a 
college  or  university 
within  Indiana 
Financial  need 

12  or  more  sem.  hours 
Satisfactory  academic 
progress 

by  March  1 

Lilly  Endowment 

U.S.  citizen 

Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF) 

Educational  Award 

Indiana  resident 
planning  to  attend 

by  March  1 
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TYPE  OF  AID 
Lilly  Award  (cont.) 


Supplemental 
Educational 
Opportunity  Grant 


Child  -of-Di  sabled  - 
Veteran  Grant 


College  Work/Study 


Stafford  Loan 
(formerly 
Guaranteed 
Student  Loan) 


Perkins  Loan 
(formerly  NDSL) 


Minority  Teacher 
and  Special 
Education  Teacher 
Scholarship 


QUALIFICATIONS 

a  college  or  university 
within  Indiana 
Financial  need 
12  or  more  sem.  hours 
Satisfactory  academic 
progress 

U.S.  citizen 
6  or  more  sem.  hours 
Exceptional  need 
Satisfactory  academic 
progress 

U.S.  citizen 
Indiana  resident 
Either  parent  suffered 
a  service-connected 
disability  which  can 
be  certified 
by  the  V.  A. 
Financial  need  is  not  a 
consideration 

U.S.  citizen 
Financial  need 
6  or  more  sem.  hours 


U.S.  citizen  or  permanent 
resident 

6  or  more  sem.  hours 
Satisfactory  academic 
progress 
Financial  need 

U.S.  citizen 
Financial  need 
6  or  more  sem.  hours 
Satisfactory  academic 
progress 

Minorities  (Black  or 
Hispanic)  or  students 
seeking  Special  Education 
Teaching  Certification 
12  or  more  sem.  hours 


REQUIRED  FORMS 


Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF) 
by  March  1 


Child-of-Disabled-V  eteran 
application  to  be  filed  6 
weeks  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  semester 
Verification  from  Veterans' 
Administration  4  weeks 
prior  to  the  start  of 
the  semester 


Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF) 
by  March  1 


Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF) 
Stafford  Loan  application 
from  your  lender  or 
Financial  Aid  Office 


Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF) 
by  March  1 


Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF) 
Application  obtained 
from  PU/NC  Financial 
Aid  Office 
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TYPE  OF  AID 

Minority/ Special 
Education  Teacher 
Scholarship  (cont.) 


Nursing  Scholarship 
Fund  Program 


Edwin  &  Elsie  Buck 
Endowment 


Robert  Carr 

Memorial  Scholarship 


Patricia  M.  Daly 
Scholarship 


Harold  C.  Moran 
Memorial  Scholarship 


Ruth  Mitnick  Memorial 
Nursing  Scholarship 

Purdue  Alumni 
Association-North 
Central  Scholarship 


QUALIFICATIONS 

GPA  4.0  on  a  6.0  scale 
Required  to  teach  3  out  of 
5  years  in  an  accredited 
Indiana  elementary  or 
secondary  school. 

Indiana  resident 
Pursuing  a  career 
in  the  nursing  field 
Financial  need 
6  or  more  sem.  hours 
GPA  4.0  on  a  6.0  scale 
Agree  to  work  in  health 
care  setting  in  Indiana 
for  at  least  two  (2)  years 
following  graduation 

12  semester  hours 
5.0  GPA  or  better 
Returning  to  PU/NC 
in  the  fall 

2nd  year  nursing 
5.0  or  better 
Returning  to  PU/NC 
in  the  fall 

12  semester  hours 
4.0  GPA  or  better 
Returning  to  PU/NC 
in  the  fall 

24  semester  hours 
5.0  GPA  or  better 
Returning  to  PU/NC 
in  the  fall 

Second  year  nursing 
student  from  Michigan 
City  with  financial  need 

Minimum  15  credit  hours 
completed  at  PNC 
G.P.A.  4.5 

Returning  to  PNC  in 
following  fall 


REQUIRED  FORMS 


Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF) 
Application  obtained 
from  PU/NC  Financial 
Aid  Office 


FAF 

Application  obtained 
from  Letters  & 
Languages  Section 

FAF 


Application  obtained 
from  Nursing  Section 


FAF 

Application  obtained 
from  Financial  Aid 
Office 

Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF) 
by  March  1 

PAA-NC  application 
before  March  1 
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TYPE  OF  AID 

QUALIFICATIONS 

REQUIRED  FORMS 

Robert  F.  Schwarz 
Scholarship 

24  semester  hours 

5.5  GPA  or  better 
Returning  to  PNC 
in  following  fall 

Application  obtained 
from  PU/NC  Financial 
Aid  Office 

John  J.  Stanfield 
Scholarship 

Recommendation  of 
English  Department 
faculty 

Satisfactory  academic 
progress 

No  application 

Murdock-Woodard 

Scholarship 

Upper  10%  of  high 

school  graduating  class 

Application  obtained  from 
high  school  counselor 
and  submitted  to 

Purdue  University 

North  Central 
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REGISTRATION 

ADVANCE  REGISTRATION 

Approximately  midway  through  each  semester,  opportunity  is  provided  to 
register  for  the  following  semester.  Advance  registration  eliminates  standing  in 
line  and  assures  preferential  scheduling.  Advanced  registered  students  are  billed 
for  fees  and  may  pay  fees  by  mail  or  in  person.  New  students  will  be  informed 
by  the  Admissions  and  Placement  Office  of  registration  times.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  register  at  these  times. 

CONTINUOUS  REGISTRATION 

Continuous  Registration  for  the  Fall  Semester  (Phase  I)  begins  in  the  10th 
week  of  the  Spring  Semester  and  ends  in  the  14th  week  of  the  Spring  Semester. 
Phase  II  of  the  continuous  registration  process  begins  on  the  Monday  following 
Commencement  (in  May)  and  continues  until  the  last  day  of  the  summer  session. 

DELAYED  REGISTRATION 

For  students  unable  to  participate  in  the  advance  registration  process,  a  reg¬ 
istration  period  is  held  just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  classes.  Consult  the  current 
semester  schedule  for  dates  and  times  or  contact  the  Registrar's  Office. 

LATE  REGISTRATION 

The  late  registration  period  for  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  ends  one  week 
after  the  first  day  of  classes.  In  the  summer  session,  the  late  registration  period 
closes  three  days  after  the  first  day  of  classes.  Registration  during  this  period  will 
incur  a  late  registration  fee  (see  page  37). 

SCHEDULE  REVISIONS 

Schedule  revisions  may  occur  following  the  beginning  of  a  semester  or  ses¬ 
sion  and  are  governed  by  policies  intended  to  be  uniformly  administered  across 
the  various  schools  of  the  University.  Students  may  revise  their  schedules  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  following  policy: 

1.  Course  Additions,  Change  of  Level,  or  Change  of  Pass/Not-Pass  Option. 
A  student  may  add  a  course,  change  course  level,  or  change  the  pass/ 
not  pass  option  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a  semester  or  the  first  two 
weeks  of  a  summer  session  by  obtaining  on  the  schedule  revision  form 
the  signatures  of  the  academic  advisor  and  the  instructor  of  the  course  to 
be  added  or  changed,  if  in  their  judgments  the  student  could  satisfacto¬ 
rily  fulfill  the  course  objectives. 
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In  the  case  of  extenuating  circumstances,  course  changes  may  be  made  dur¬ 
ing  weeks  five  through  nine  of  a  semester  or  during  weeks  three  through  four 
and  one-half  of  a  summer  session,  upon  recommendation  of  the  student's  aca¬ 
demic  advisor,  instructor,  and  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  course  is 
listed.  Such  course  changes  shall  not  be  made  during  the  last  seven  weeks  of  a  se¬ 
mester  or  three  and  one-half  weeks  of  a  summer  session. 


Week  Restrictions 

1  Approval  of  academic  advisor. 

2-4  Approval  of  academic  advisor  and  instructor. 

5-9  Extenuating  circumstances  only. 

Approval  of  academic  advisor,  instructor,  and  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  course  is  listed. 

10-16  Not  permitted. 


2.  Cancellation  of  Assignment. 

Students  shall  receive  a  grade  for  every  course  in  which  they  are  assigned 
unless  the  course  assignment  has  been  properly  cancelled  at  the 
Registrar's  Office  upon  presentation  by  the  student  of  a  request  approved 
by  the  academic  advisor.  If  there  are  extenuating  circumstances,  these 
must  be  stated  on  the  request. 

When  a  course  assignment  is  cancelled  prior  to  the  end  of  two  weeks  of  a  se¬ 
mester  or  one  week  of  a  summer  session,  the  course  will  not  be  recorded  on  the 
student's  record.  When  a  course  assignment  is  cancelled  after  two  weeks  and 
prior  to  the  end  of  four  weeks  of  a  semester  or  after  one  week  and  prior  to  the 
end  of  two  weeks  of  a  summer  session,  a  grade  of  W  shall  be  recorded. 

After  four  weeks  and  prior  to  the  end  of  the  nine  weeks  of  a  semester  or  af¬ 
ter  two  weeks  and  prior  to  the  end  of  four  and  one-half  weeks  of  a  summer  ses¬ 
sion  a  course  assignment  may  be  cancelled  upon  the  request  of  the  student  with 
the  approval  of  the  academic  advisor.  The  instructor  shall  indicate  whether  the 
student  is  passing  or  failing.  If  the  student  is  not  passing,  the  case  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  by  either  the  student  or  the  instructor  to  the  Dean  of  Students,  who,  after 
consultations  with  the  dean  or  the  designee  of  the  student's  school  and  other  ap¬ 
propriate  University  agencies,  shall  determine  whether  there  are  sufficient  ex¬ 
tenuating  circumstances  beyond  the  student's  reasonable  control  to  justify  the 
cancellation  of  the  course  assignment  without  a  failing  grade. 

No  course  assignment  shall  be  cancelled  within  the  last  seven  weeks  of  any 
semester  or  three  and  one-half  weeks  of  a  summer  session. 

A  student's  enrollment  in  a  course  may  be  cancelled  for  excessive  absences 
by  the  Committee  on  Scholastic  Delinquencies  and  Readmissions  upon  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  instructor  with  the  concurrence  of  the  academic  advisor  and 
the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  student's  school.  The  appropriate  directed  grade 
shall  be  recorded. 
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Week  Restrictions 

1-2  Approval  of  academic  advisor;  course  will  not  be  recorded. 

3-4  Approval  of  academic  advisor,  course  will  be  recorded  with 

grade  of  W. 

5-9  Approval  of  academic  advisor.  The  instructor  shall  indicate 
whether  the  student  is  passing  or  failing.  A  grade  of  W,  WF, 
or  WN  will  be  recorded.  In  case  of  a  W,  WF,  or  WN  exceptions 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Dean  of  Students.  Students  with  a 
semester  classification  of  1  or  2  need  not  have  instructor's 
signature.  Grades  recorded  for  these  students  will  be  W. 

10-16  Course  assignments  cannot  be  cancelled  during  this  period. 


The  cancellation  of  all  course  assignments  constitutes  withdrawal  from  the 
University.  Cancellation  of  all  course  assignments  as  a  result  of  withdrawal  shall 
be  treated  and  recorded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cancellation  of  a  single  course 
assignment  with  the  additional  provision  that  the  Dean  of  Students  shall  deter¬ 
mine  and  assign  the  appropriate  effective  date  to  the  withdrawal. 

3.  Exceptions. 

Exceptions  to  the  preceding  regulations  for  registration,  schedule  revi¬ 
sion,  and  cancellation  of  assignment  may  be  made  for  courses  that  do  not 
span  the  regular  semester  or  summer  session. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

Students  are  expected  to  be  present  for  every  meeting  of  the  classes  in  which 
they  are  enrolled.  All  matters  relative  to  attendance,  including  making  up  of 
work  missed,  are  matters  for  arrangement  between  the  student  and  instructor  in¬ 
volved.  It  is  expected  that  all  instructors  will,  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester, 
make  a  clear  statement  to  all  of  their  classes  regarding  their  policy  for  handling 
absences.  Students  who  fail  to  meet  their  class  engagements  satisfactorily  may  be 
denied  credit  for  exercises  missed.  The  instructor  will  be  responsible  for  counsel¬ 
ing  with  the  student  whose  absences  endanger  the  student's  academic  perfor¬ 
mance.  A  problem  of  excessive  absences  may  be  referred  to  the  Dean  of  Students 
by  either  the  instructor  or  the  student  if  further  information  is  needed  or  if  either 
feels  that  further  discussion  would  resolve  the  problem.  Instructors  obtaining 
information  concerning  the  absence  of  a  student  due  to  personal  factors  are 
requested  to  report  such  knowledge  at  once  to  the  Dean  of  Students.  If  a  student 
is  absent  from  all  the  meetings  of  any  regularly  scheduled  class  for  a  period  of 
two  successive  weeks,  the  student  may  be  reported  to  the  Dean  of  Students  for 
appropriate  action.  If  a  student  becomes  seriously  delinquent  in  attendance,  the 
student  may  be  dropped  from  the  course  by  the  Committee  on  Scholastic  Delin¬ 
quencies  and  Readmissions. 
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ALLOWABLE  ACADEMIC  LOAD 

A  student's  academic  load  shall  be  arranged,  so  far  as  possible,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  following  policy: 

Credit  hours  in  excess  of  18  hours  during  a  regular  session  should  be 
carefully  monitored  by  the  academic  advisor,  who  may  wish  to  consult  with 
appropriate  University  personnel  concerning  the  student's  prognosis  for 
success.  Unless  the  student's  curriculum  requirement  for  that  session  is 
specified  as  greater  than  18  credit  hours,  approval  by  the  section  chairperson 
of  the  student's  curriculum  and  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Services  must  be  obtained  before  the  student  may  be  assigned  more  than  18 
credit  hours. 

In  summer  session,  no  one  may  be  assigned  to  more  than  nine  credit 
hours  without  approval  by  the  section  chairperson  of  the  student's  curricu¬ 
lum  and  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Services. 

ASSIGNMENT  TO  INTENSIVE  COURSES 

An  intensive  course  is  one  that  meets  for  four  weeks  or  less.  No  person  shall 
be  permitted  to  register  in  two  intensive  courses  in  the  summer  session  at  the 
same  time.  In  general,  no  one  who  is  taking  an  intensive  course  shall  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  take  another  non-intensive  course  at  the  same  time,  except,  in  special  cases, 
with  the  approval  of  the  instructor  in  the  intensive  course,  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  administering  the  intensive  course,  and,  for  graduate  students,  the  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School. 

ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  DEPENDENT  COURSE 

A  student  who  received  a  grade  of  F  or  N  in  any  course  shall  not  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  any  dependent  course  (one  requiring  the  failed  course  as  a  prerequisite  as 
set  forth  in  this  catalog),  and  any  assignment  to  or  enrollment  in  such  dependent 
course  shall  be  cancelled.  Enrollment  in  a  dependent  course  may  also  be  can¬ 
celled  if  the  student  has  not  taken  the  prerequisite  course  or  otherwise  satisfied 
the  stated  requirements  for  enrolling  in  the  course. 

A  student  who  received  a  grade  of  E,  I,  or  PI  in  any  course  may  be  admitted 
to  a  dependent  course  on  trial  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  section 
chairperson  administering  the  course.  A  transfer  student  deficient  in  prerequisite 
courses  may  also  be  admitted  to  a  dependent  course  on  trial  with  the  approval  of 
the  section  chairperson.  If  any  student  on  trial  is  reported  delinquent,  the 
student's  assignment  to  the  course  may  be  cancelled  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  instructor  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  department  head. 

If  a  student  on  trial  in  a  dependent  course  completes  the  course  with  a  pass¬ 
ing  grade,  his  achievement  may,  by  prior  agreement,  be  construed  as  satisfying 
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the  requirements  for  changing  an  E  grade  in  any  prerequisite  course  in  the  same 
department,  provided  the  section  chairperson  approves  and  reports  the  change 
of  grade  properly  to  the  Registrar.  However,  satisfactory  work  in  a  dependent 
course  shall  not  relieve  the  student  of  the  requirement  to  complete  required  work 
in  any  prerequisite  course  in  which  a  grade  of  I,  or  PI  (incomplete)  was  received. 
None  of  these  provisions  shall  deprive  a  student  of  the  opportunity  to  resolve  a 
grade  of  E,  I,  or  PI  in  the  normal  manner. 

TRANSFER  OF  ENROLLMENT  TO  ANOTHER 
PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS 

Upon  the  completion  of  any  semester  or  summer  session  a  student  may 
transfer  enrollment  from  the  North  Central  campus  to  another  Purdue  University 
campus.  To  initiate  this  process  the  student  must  complete  an  appropriate  form 
available  through  the  Admissions  and  Placement  Office.  Following  this  proce¬ 
dure  an  Authorization  for  Enrollment  form  from  the  intended  campus  of  regis¬ 
tration  and  instructions  for  registration  will  be  sent  to  the  student. 

Community  College  students  must  be  admitted  to  a  school  before  they  are 
eligible  to  transfer.  Bridge  students  must  meet  all  deficiencies  prior  to  seeking 
admission  to  another  school  or  university. 
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STUDENT  SERVICES 

DEAN  OF  STUDENTS  OFFICE/COUNSELING  CENTER 

The  goal  of  the  Counseling  Center  is  to  help  the  individual  attain  a  stage 
of  development  where  an  honest  self-appraisal  can  be  conducted.  The  Coun¬ 
seling  Center  offers  services  in  the  following  areas: 

1 .  Personal  Counseling 

Individual  counseling  is  available  for  a  variety  of  problems  which  may 
cause  personal  distress  or  maladjustment.  Referral  to  outside  agencies 
is  also  provided. 

2.  Vocational  Counseling 

Career  counseling  is  available  for  individuals  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  present  majors  in  college  and/or  those  individuals  who  have  not 
clarified  their  immediate  or  long-range  vocational  goals. 

3.  Educational  Counseling 

The  Counseling  Center  provides  services  to  students  experiencing 
difficulty  in  their  academic  work.  Assistance  is  available  in  study 
techniques,  scheduling  of  study  time  and  other  problems  related  to 
academic  performance.  The  Center  acts  as  advisor  to  undeclared 
Community  College  students. 

4.  Testing 

Individual  tests  relating  to  achievement,  aptitude,  personality,  mental 
ability  and  interest  are  available  upon  request.  Also  a  specially  devel¬ 
oped  test  battery  is  available  for  both  enrolled  students  and  nonstu¬ 
dents.  A  fee  is  charged. 

5.  Computer  Based  Career  Assessment 

Discover,  a  career  planning  computer  program,  contains  the  latest 
occupational  and  educational  information  which  can  assist  students  in 
career  planning.  Discover  is  free  of  charge  to  enrolled  students. 


STUDENT  SUPPORT  SERVICES  (sSs) 

Funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  sSs  is  designed  to  assist 
disabled,  low  income,  and/or  first -generation  college  students,  on  an  indi¬ 
vidualized  basis,  to  maximize  their  academic  potential  and  achieve  their  aca¬ 
demic  goals.  A  professionally  trained  staff  provides  academic  and  personal 
support  including  preadmission  counseling,  assistance  in  obtaining  financial 
aid,  diagnostic  testing,  test  interpretation,  assistance  in  development  of  an  ap¬ 
propriate  plan  of  study,  orientation  to  college,  remedial  and  developmental 
work,  personal,  social,  career,  educational,  and  academic  counseling.  Disabled 
students  are  assisted  in  making  arrangements  which  will  allow  them  to  enjoy 
full  access  to  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  University. 
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To  be  eligible  for  the  sSs  program,  a  student  must  be: 

1.  A  citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States;  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
U.S.  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  or  provide  evidence 
from  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  that  he/she  is  in  the 
United  States  for  other  than  a  temporary  purpose  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident; 

2.  Enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  in  the  next  enrollment  period  at 
Purdue  University  North  Central; 

3.  In  need  of  academic  support  to  successfully  pursue  a  post-secondary 
education  program; 

4.  Disabled,  low  income,  or  first-generation  college  student. 

Validation  of  eligibility  will  be  required  at  the  time  of  application  to  the 
program.  Staff  in  sSs  are  available  to  consult  with  interested  students  to  deter¬ 
mine  eligibility. 

To  apply  for  sSs,  a  student  need  only  contact  the  sSs  Office,  located  in 
Room  104  of  the  Library-Student -Faculty  (LSF)  Building.  The  necessary  forms 
and  instructions  are  available  to  any  interested  individual. 


SITTER  SERVICE 

The  Sitter  Service  provides  a  convenient,  high-quality  care  service  for  the 
children  of  students,  faculty,  and  staff  members  of  Purdue  University  North 
Central.  The  Sitter  Service  offers  a  variety  of  activities  for  children,  enabling 
them  to  explore  various  activities  and  interest  centers. 

The  Sitter  Service  is  located  in  the  LSF  Building.  Children  between  the 
ages  of  2  and  12,  provided  they  are  toilet  trained,  are  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  program.  A  Sitter  Service  Fee  Card  must  be  purchased  at  the  Bursar's 
Office. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES/ATHLETICS  OFFICE 

This  office  administers  a  balanced  program  of  cultural,  educational,  social 
and  recreational  events  within  a  student  development  framework.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  diverse  student  population  on  campus,  the  office  provides  numerous 
opportunities  to  accommodate  the  interests  of  the  student  body. 

Wednesday  Lunch  Series 

This  weekly  noon-hour  series  features  PU/NC  faculty,  staff,  or  guest 

speakers  presenting  a  variety  of  topics  both  educational  and  entertaining. 
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Chancellor's  Series 

This  stimulating  series  features  a  variety  of  cultural  and  educational 
programs  throughout  the  year. 

Student  Senate 

The  Senate  represents  the  students  by  participating  in  University  govern¬ 
ing,  advising,  and  administrative  committees.  It  is  composed  of  10  repre¬ 
sentatives  elected  by  the  student  body  each  spring. 

F.A.C.E.  Committee 

The  Fine  Arts,  Convocations  and  Events  Committee  is  active  in  planning, 
promoting,  and  coordinating  a  comprehensive  program  including 
dances,  entertainment,  lectures,  and  special  events. 

Student  Organizations 

There  are  more  than  20  student  organizations  on  campus.  These  groups 
serve  the  social,  political,  academic,  professional,  athletic,  community,  or 
religious  interests  of  the  students.  A  list  of  the  organizations  and  their 
faculty  advisors  is  available  at  the  Activities/Athletics  Office.  Student 
involvement  is  encouraged  because  it  allows  the  opportunity  to  explore 
new  interests,  develop  new  skills,  and  enhance  the  academic  program. 

Student  Newspaper 

The  newspaper,  re-titled  The  Spectator  in  1991,  is  a  student-operated, 
non-profit  newspaper  published  during  Fall  and  Spring  semesters.  The 
newspaper  staff  reports  campus  news,  institutional  events,  student 
activities  and  athletics,  and  facilitates  communication  at  PU/NC.  The 
paper  is  published  every  three  weeks.  Students  who  join  the  staff  gain 
valuable  journalism  experience. 

Recreational  Sports 

A  comprehensive  package  of  recreational  activities  is  provided,  including 
intramural  sports,  fitness  activities,  outdoor  recreation,  and  special 
events.  A  broad  selection  of  both  team  and  individual  sports  for  men, 
women,  and  co-ed  groups  is  available.  Recreational  programming  is 
assisted  by  the  utilization  of  these  campus  facilities:  Tennis/Basketball 
Courts;  Exercise /Locker  Rooms;  Baseball/Intramural  Complex;  Game 
Room. 

College  Club  Sports 

PU/NC  teams  play  other  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Midwest.  In¬ 
door  home  events  are  held  at  Westville  High  School  and  home  outdoor 
events  take  place  at  Hicks  Field,  at  the  south  end  of  campus.  Coaches 
provide  leadership  for  the  college  sports.  Additional  club  sports 
programs  can  be  started  upon  sufficient  student  body  interest.  Athletic 
schedules  are  available  in  the  Athletic  Office,  LSF  103B. 
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ACADEMIC  ADVISING  OFFICE 

Upon  admission  to  the  University  each  student  is  assigned  an  academic 
advisor  who  is  available  to  provide  information  on  policies,  procedures,  and 
programs  of  the  University.  The  advisor  also  will  assist  students  in  choosing 
educational  and  career  objectives  and  exploring  the  possible  short-  and 
long-range  consequences  of  choices.  In  addition,  students  will  be  informed  of 
the  wide  range  of  educational  opportunities  at  the  University,  pertinent  to 
their  objectives. 

The  Academic  Advising  Office,  located  in  the  Counseling  Center,  pro¬ 
vides  a  central  location  for  the  handling  of  routine  academic  questions  and  for 
storing  and  disseminating  appropriate  academic  advisory  materials  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  academic  sections.  The  Academic  Advising  Coordinator  acts  as 
a  liaison  with  the  advisors  from  each  of  the  academic  sections  and  depart¬ 
ments  on  campus.  In  addition,  the  Academic  Advising  Coordinator  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  advising  undeclared  Community  College  students;  students  majoring 
in  Purdue  schools  not  represented  by  PU/NC  academic  sections,  and  students 
assigned  to  the  Advising  Office  by  academic  sections. 

PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

The  Placement  Office  offers  a  number  of  services  to  students  and  alumni, 
including: 

•  Individual  job  search  counseling,  covering  such  topics  as  writing 
resumes,  interviewing,  and  researching  potential  employers; 

•  A  resume  file  and  referral  service; 

•  A  collection  of  job  search  information,  including  employer  literature,  job 
search  guides,  and  career  guidance  resources; 

•  Current  federal  employment  listings,  as  well  as  pertinent  federal 
guides  and  testing  applications.  (These  are  offered  through  PU/NC's 
role  in  its  local  federal  Office  of  Personnel  Management  College 
Cluster.) 

•  Job  Boards  listing  full-  and  part-time  employment  opportunities. 

•  Connection  to  other  Purdue  University  placement  services,  especially  at 
Purdue  Calumet  and  West  Lafayette. 

INSURANCE 

Low-cost  University  accident  and  health  insurance  similar  to  the  policy 
offered  at  the  West  Lafayette  campus  is  offered  annually  to  all  students  carry¬ 
ing  an  academic  load  of  three  hours  or  more.  Students  may  enroll  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  A  brochure  which  describes  the  cov¬ 
erage  and  contains  an  application  is  available  in  the  Bursar's  Office. 
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UNIVERSITY  FEES 

Fees  are  set  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Purdue  University  and  are  subject 
to  change  by  the  Board  without  notice. 

Course  Fees.  Purdue  University  North  Central  has  a  fee  structure  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  at  the  West  Lafayette  campus.  Fees  are  based  on  an  established 
amount  per  credit  hour.  In  addition,  a  laboratory  fee  will  be  charged  if  the 
course  includes  laboratory  work.  In  general,  a  student  will  be  considered  a 
resident  for  tuition  purposes  if  that  student  has  lived  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
for  at  least  the  12  months  preceding  the  first  day  of  classes  for  the  semester  in 
which  admission  is  sought. 

Graduate  students  who  have  received  baccalaureate  degrees  will  pay 
higher  fees  than  undergraduate  students  unless  they  are: 

1 .  Pursuing  an  additional  baccalaureate  degree  in  a  discipline  different 
from  that  of  the  baccalaureate  degree  currently  held; 

2.  Enrolling  in  undergraduate  courses  clearly  for  personal  enrichment  or 
occupational  requirements  and  no  intent  exists  toward  pursuing  an 
advanced  degree. 

Questions  concerning  the  policy  or  the  classification  of  an  individual  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar.  Please  refer  to  the  latest  schedule 
of  classes  for  the  current  credit  hour  and  laboratory  fee  schedule  or  call  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar. 

OTHER  FEES 


Student  Service  Fee.  All  undergraduate  students  will  pay  a  nominal 
student  service  fee.  The  fee  is  refundable  at  the  same  percentage  as  class  fees. 
It  is  not  applicable  during  the  summer  session. 

Late  Registration  Fee.  There  is  a  small  late  registration  fee  assessed  per 
course  with  a  set  maximum  total.  This  fee  is  assessed  if  the  student  registers 
on  or  after  the  first  day  of  classes.  The  fee  is  nonrefundable. 

Breakage  Fees.  Course  fees  include  the  cost  of  normal  breakage  and  wear 
and  tear  on  equipment.  An  additional  charge  will  be  levied  against  individu¬ 
als  for  excessive  waste,  loss,  or  breakage  that  may  occur.  Such  special  charges 
must  be  paid  before  course  credit  will  be  given. 

Encumbrance  Fee.  If  a  student  fails  to  fulfill  any  financial  obligation  to 
various  University  departments,  that  student's  records  will  be  encumbered 
and  a  fee  will  be  assessed  to  the  student  by  the  department  that  issued  the 
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encumbrance.  Prior  to  the  assessment  of  the  encumbrance  fee,  the  student  will 
be  advised  in  writing  of  the  outstanding  financial  obligation  and  will  be  given 
a  specified  time  to  settle  the  account  prior  to  the  assessment  of  the  fee. 

If  a  student's  records  are  encumbered  because  of  outstanding  financial 
obligation,  that  student  will  not  be  allowed  to  register  for  an  additional 
semester  at  Purdue  University,  nor  will  a  student's  transcript  be  released  until 
the  financial  obligation  and  encumbrance  fee  are  paid. 

Refunds.  Course  fees  will  be  refunded  under  any  one  of  the  following 
conditions: 


Refund  Percentage 
Fall  &  Spring  Summer 


Period  of  Withdrawal 

Semesters 

Session 

First  week 

100 

100 

Second  week 

60 

40 

Third  week 

40 

0 

Fourth  week 

20 

0 

Fifth  week 

0 

0 

To  be  eligible  for  a  refund,  students  must  complete  the  necessary  with¬ 
drawal  forms  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Special  Examination  Fees.  To  establish  credit  by  examination,  a 
non-degree  student  or  a  student  currently  enrolled  carrying  less  than  12  credit 
hours  must  pay  a  nominal  fee  for  each  course. 

Course  Withdrawal.  In  order  to  effect  a  withdrawal  from  any  class,  a  stu¬ 
dent  must  complete  a  drop  card  approved  by  the  advisor  and  submit  it  to  the 
Registrar's  Office.  Discontinuance  of  class  attendance  is  not  the  basis  for  with¬ 
drawal,  and  students  who  do  not  notify  the  Registrar's  Office  when  they  plan 
to  withdraw  will  be  given  a  failing  grade  in  each  course  involved.  Complete 
regulations  governing  withdrawal  are  presented  on  pages  27-29. 
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GRADING 

ASSIGNING  OF  GRADES 

Instructors  will  assign  a  grade  for  each  course  in  which  the  student  is  en¬ 
rolled  at  the  close  of  a  session.  The  student  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
completion  of  all  required  work  by  the  time  of  the  last  scheduled  meeting  in 
the  course  unless  the  assignment  to  the  course  has  been  properly  cancelled. 
The  grade  shall  indicate  the  student's  achievement  with  respect  to  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  course. 

For  Credit  Courses: 

A —  highest  passing  grade. 

B 

C 

D —  lowest  passing  grade;  passing  minimal  objectives  of  the  course. 

E —  conditional  failure;  failure  to  achieve  minimal  objectives,  but  only  to 
such  limited  extent  that  credit  can  be  obtained  by  examination  or 
otherwise  without  repeating  the  entire  course.  This  grade  represents 
failure  in  the  course  unless  and  until  the  record  is  duly  changed 
within  one  semester.  It  cannot  be  changed  to  a  grade  higher  than  a  D. 

F —  failure  to  achieve  minimal  objectives  of  the  course.  The  student  must 
repeat  the  course  satisfactorily  in  order  to  establish  credit  in  it. 

P —  passing  grade  for  the  pass/not  pass  option;  equivalent  to  grade  A,  B, 
or  C. 

N — not  passing  for  the  pass/not  pass  option.  Issued  when  the  student's 
grade  would  be  a  D  or  F  under  the  letter  grade  option. 

Pass/Not  Pass  Option.  The  pass/not  pass  option  provides  students  with 
the  opportunity  to  broaden  their  educational  foundations  with  minimal  con¬ 
cern  for  grades  earned.  The  option  is  open  to  all  students  in  the  University 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  school  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  the  regulations  of  each  curriculum,  this  option  may  be  elected  in  any 
course  which  does  not  already  appear  on  the  student's  academic  record  and 
in  which  the  student  is  otherwise  eligible  to  enroll  for  credit  with  letter  grade. 
A  student  may  not  elect  this  option  for  more  than  20  percent  of  the  total  credit 
hours  required  for  graduation. 

A  student  who  is  enrolled  in  a  course  under  this  option  has  the  same  obli¬ 
gations  as  those  who  are  enrolled  in  the  course  for  credit  with  letter  grade.  In 
reporting  final  grades  in  the  course,  the  instructor  will  report  that  any  such 
student  who  would  have  earned  a  grade  of  A,  B,  or  C  has  passed  the  course, 
and  that  any  other  such  student  has  not  passed. 
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For  Incomplete  Work,  either  credit  or  noncredit: 

I —  incomplete;  no  grade;  a  temporary  record  of  work  which  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  unavoidable  absence  or  other  causes  beyond  a  student's 
control,  and  which  work  was  passing  at  the  time  it  was  interrupted. 
An  instructor  may  require  the  student  to  secure  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Dean  of  Students  that  the  circumstances  warrant  a  grade 
of  incomplete.  The  student  must  achieve  a  permanent  grade  in  the 
course  no  later  than  the  12th  week  of  the  second  subsequent 
semester  of  enrollment,  or  the  I  grade  will  revert  to  a  failing  grade. 

PI — incomplete,  for  pass/not  pass  option.  Has  the  same  provisions  as 
the  I  for  letter  grade  option. 

Directed  Grades.  The  Registrar  is  directed  to  record  the  following  grades  and 
symbols  under  special  circumstances: 

W — withdrew;  a  record  of  the  fact  that  a  student  was  enrolled  in  a  course 
and  withdrew  or  cancelled  the  course  after  the  second  week  of  the 
regular  semester. 

WF —  withdrew  failing;  a  record  of  course  cancellation  during  the  fifth  to 
ninth  week  of  the  regular  semester,  at  which  time,  according  to  a 
statement  from  the  instructor,  the  student  was  not  passing.  This 
grade  counts  in  all  respects  as  a  failing  grade.  A  grade  of  WF  may  be 
directed  by  the  Committee  on  Scholastic  Delinquency  and 
Re-admissions. 

WN — withdrew  not  passing;  the  same  as  WF  for  a  credit  course  taken 

under  the  pass /not  pass  option  except  that  it  does  not  affect  index 
computations. 

IF —  unremoved  incomplete  failing;  for  a  credit  course  in  which  a  student 
received  an  I  grade,  a  directed  record  of  the  student's  failure  to 
achieve  a  permanent  grade  by  the  12th  week  of  the  second  subse¬ 
quent  semester  of  enrollment.  This  grade  counts  in  all  respects  as  a 
failing  grade. 

IN —  unremoved  incomplete;  not  passing  for  a  credit  course  taken  under 
the  pass/not  pass  option  under  which  the  student  received  a  PI 
grade.  The  same  as  an  IF  grade  except  that  it  does  not  affect  index 
computations. 

GOOD  STANDING 

For  purposes  of  reports  and  communications  to  other  institutions  and 
agencies  and  in  the  absence  of  any  further  qualification  of  the  term,  a  student 
shall  be  considered  in  good  standing  unless  he  or  she  has  been  dismissed,  sus¬ 
pended,  or  dropped  from  the  University  and  has  not  been  readmitted. 
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SCHOLARSHIP  INDEXES 

The  scholarship  standing  of  all  regular  students  enrolled  in  programs 
leading  to  an  undergraduate  degree  shall  be  determined  by  two  scholarship 
indexes,  the  semester  index  and  the  graduation  index. 

1 .  The  semester  index  is  an  average  determined  by  weighting  each  grade 
received  during  a  given  semester  by  the  number  of  semester  hours  of 
credit  in  the  course. 

2.  The  graduation  index  is  a  weighted  average  of  all  grades  received  by  a 
student  while  enrolled  in  the  curriculum  plus  all  other  grades  received 
in  courses  taken  in  other  curricula  offered  by  the  University  and  prop¬ 
erly  accepted  for  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  With  the  consent  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  academic  advisor,  a  student  may  repeat  a  course.  In  the  case  of 
courses  which  have  been  repeated,  or  in  which  conditional  grades 
have  been  removed  by  examination,  or  for  which  a  substantially 
equivalent  course  has  been  substituted,  the  most  recent  grade  received 
shall  be  used. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  averaging,  each  grade  shall  be  weighted  in  the 
following  manner: 

A-  6  x  semester  hours  =  index  points 
B-  5  x  semester  hours  =  index  points 
C-  4  x  semester  hours  =  index  points 
D-  3  x  semester  hours  =  index  points 
E,F,WF,IF-  2  x  semester  hours  =  index  points 
P,N,I,PI,W,WN,IN  not  included 

Note:  The  University  Senate  has  approved  the  conversion  of  Purdue's 
scholastic  index  from  a  6-point  scale  to  a  4-point  scale.  However,  the  imple¬ 
mentation  date  has  not  been  determined  as  of  the  printing  of  this  bulletin. 
Check  with  your  advisor  as  to  the  current  status  of  the  change  to  a  4-point 
index. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

A.  Associate  Degree 

To  gain  an  associate  degree  from  Purdue  University,  a  student  shall 

satisfy  the  following  requirements: 

1.  The  completion,  either  by  Purdue  course  work,  as  directed  credit,  or 
by  credit  accepted  from  another  institution,  of  the  plan  of  study 
underlying  the  degree.  Deans  of  schools  may  refuse  to  accept  as  credit 
toward  graduation  any  course  which  was  completed  ten  or  more  years 
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previously.  Former  students  shall  be  notified  immediately  of  all  such 
decisions  upon  re-entering.  Waivers  or  substitutions  may  be  made  by 
the  school  conferring  the  degree. 

2.  Resident  study  at  Purdue  University  for  at  least  two  semesters  and  the 
enrollment  in  and  completion  of  at  least  32  semester  hours  of  course 
work  required  and  approved  for  the  completion  of  the  degree.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  normally  expected  to  complete  the  entire  second  year  in 
residence;  however,  with  approval  by  the  school  concerned,  students 
who  have  at  least  three  semesters  of  resident  study  may  complete  not 
to  exceed  16  semester  hours  of  the  second  year,  in  another  approved 
college  or  university.  For  the  purpose  of  this  rule,  two  summer  ses¬ 
sions  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  semester. 

3.  Registration,  either  in  residence  or  in  absentia,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
desired  degree  during  the  semester  (or  summer  session)  immediately 
preceding  its  conferment. 

4.  A  minimum  graduation  index  of  3.90  shall  be  required  for  graduation. 
A  student  who  has  completed  all  other  requirements  for  an  associate 
degree,  but  has  failed  to  meet  the  quality  requirements  may  register 
for  additional  courses  with  the  approval  of  an  authorized  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  dean  of  the  school  after  a  review  of  the  student's  record. 

The  additional  courses  which  the  student  may  take  after  meeting  all 
quantity  requirements  shall  not  exceed  10  credit  hours.  Credit  in 
these  additional  courses  must  be  established  within  three  years  of  the 
date  on  which  all  degree  requirements  except  the  minimum  gradua¬ 
tion  index  were  met.  The  student  will  be  considered  as  having  met  the 
quality  requirement  for  graduation  if  the  student's  graduation  index, 
including  the  above  extra  courses,  meets  the  quality  standard  in  effect 
at  the  time  when  all  other  graduation  requirements  were  satisfied. 

5.  The  payment  of  the  graduation  fee  to  the  bursar  on  such  date  as  may 
be  specified  preceding  the  end  of  the  session. 

B.  Baccalaureate  Degree 

To  gain  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  Purdue  University,  a  student  shall 

satisfy  the  following  requirements: 

1.  The  completion,  either  by  resident  course  work,  as  directed  credit,  or 
by  credit  accepted  from  another  institution,  of  the  plan  of  study  under¬ 
lying  the  degree.  Deans  of  schools  may  refuse  to  accept  as  credit 
toward  graduation  any  course  which  was  completed  ten  or  more  years 
previously.  Former  students  shall  be  notified  immediately  of  all  such 
decisions  upon  re-entering.  Waivers  or  substitutions  may  be  made  by  the 
school  conferring  the  degree. 
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2.  Resident  study  at  Purdue  University  for  at  least  two  semesters  and  the 
enrollment  in  and  completion  of  at  least  32  semester  hours  of  course 
work  required  and  approved  for  the  completion  of  the  degree.  These 
courses  are  expected  to  be  at  least  junior-level  courses.  Students  are 
normally  expected  to  complete  the  senior  year  in  residence;  however, 
with  approval  by  the  school  concerned,  a  student  who  has  had  four 
semesters  of  resident  study  may  complete  the  last  year  or  a  portion  of 
it  at  another  college  or  university,  provided  that  the  number  of  semes¬ 
ter  hours  of  credit  to  be  taken  does  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  total 
hours  required  for  the  degree.  The  foregoing  stipulations  do  not  apply 
to  students  who  earn  credit  elsewhere  through  a  contract  or  arrange¬ 
ment  entered  into  by  the  University  or  one  of  its  academic  units. 

3.  Registration,  either  in  residence  or  absentia,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
desired  degree  during  the  semester  (or  summer  session)  immediately 
preceding  its  conferment. 

4.  A  minimum  graduation  index  of  4.00  shall  be  required  for  graduation. 
Some  teacher  education  programs  require  minimum  indexes  higher 
than  4.00. 

C.  Advanced  Degrees 

Requirements  for  the  several  master's  degrees,  for  the  Educational 

Specialist,  and  for  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  are  established  by  the 

Graduate  Council  and  are  stated  in  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin  and  the 

regulations  of  the  Graduate  School.  In  general,  these  requirements 

include  the  following: 

1.  The  filing  of  an  appropriate  plan  of  study  for  the  advanced  degree, 
and  the  approval  of  that  plan  by  the  department  or  school  head,  the 
school  dean,  and  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

2.  The  demonstration  of  proficiency  in  English  prior  to  filing  the  plan  of 
study. 

3.  The  completion  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  plan  in  residence,  as 
described  in  the  bulletin.  Course  credits  earned  by  a  student  whose 
graduate  study  has  been  inactive  for  five  years  or  more  are  normally 
excluded. 

4.  The  completion  of  a  thesis  for  all  doctoral  degrees  and  for  thesis- 
option  master's  degrees. 

5.  Successful  completion  of  such  written  and/or  oral  examinations 
specified  by  the  various  schools  and  departments. 
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D.  Multiple  Degrees 

Upon  special  request  approved  by  the  deans  of  the  schools  concerned 
and  filed  with  the  Registrar  at  the  beginning  of  the  final  semester  (or 
summer  session),  a  student  may  be  registered  as  a  candidate  for  more 
than  one  baccalaureate  degree. 

E.  Meeting  Degree  Requirements 

Specific  deadlines  for  the  various  requirements  for  graduate  degrees  are 
outlined  in  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin  and  must  be  met  as  specified. 

All  degree  requirements  for  undergraduate  and  professional  degrees  are 
to  be  met  as  of  the  end  of  the  academic  session  in  which  the  degree  is  to 
be  conferred.  In  the  event  that  academic  requirements  for  an  undergradu¬ 
ate  or  professional  degree  have  not  been  met  as  of  the  end  of  the  session, 
the  candidate's  school  may  grant  an  extension  of  time,  not  to  exceed  30 
calendar  days  following  the  end  of  the  session,  for  these  requirements  to 
be  completed  in  order  for  the  degree  to  be  conferred  for  that  session. 
Academic  requirements  which  have  not  been  completed,  as  of  the  end  of 
the  30-day  period,  shall  disqualify  the  student  from  receiving  the  degree 
in  the  intended  session  and  shall  delay  the  conferring  of  the  degree  until 
the  end  of  the  next  session  in  which  the  student  is  duly  registered  and  all 
degree  requirements  have  been  completed. 


SCHOLASTIC  PROBATION 

A  student  shall  be  placed  on  probation  if  the  student's  semester  or 
graduation  index  at  the  end  of  any  regular  semester  is  less  than  that  required 
for  a  student  with  a  classification  as  shown  in  Table  A  on  page  45. 

A  student  on  probation  shall  be  removed  from  that  status  at  the  end  of 
the  first  subsequent  semester  in  which  the  student  achieves  semester  and 
graduate  indexes  equal  to  or  greater  than  those  required  for  a  student  with  a 
classification  as  shown  in  Table  A. 

Any  grade  change  due  to  reporting  error  will  result  in  a  recalculation  of 
the  index  and  determination  of  probation  status. 
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TABLE  A.  INDEX  LEVELS  FOR  PROBATION 

S  =  Semester  Index;  G  = 

Graduation  Index 

Classification 

S 

G 

0  and  1 

3.5 

3.5 

2 

3.5 

3.6 

3 

3.6 

3.7 

4 

3.6 

3.8 

5 

3.7 

3.9 

6 

3.7 

4.0 

7 

3.7 

4.0 

8  and  up 

3.7 

4.0 

DROPPING  OF  STUDENTS  FOR 
SCHOLASTIC  DEFICIENCY 

A  student  on  scholastic  probation  shall  be  dropped  from  the  University  if 
at  the  close  of  any  semester  in  which  the  student's  graduation  index  is  less 
than  that  required  in  Table  B  or  if  the  student  receives  six  credit  hours  or  more 
of  failing  (F,  WF)  grades  for  the  semester.  This  rule  shall  not  apply  for  the  se¬ 
mester  in  which  the  student  completes  all  requirements  for  a  degree.  A  stu¬ 
dent  dropped  by  this  rule  and  later  duly  readmitted  as  a  regular  student  shall 
be  readmitted  on  probation. 

Applications  for  readmission  to  the  University  from  students  who  have 
been  dropped  for  academic  reasons  must  be  accompanied  by  a  check  or 
money  order,  not  cash,  for  $50  made  payable  to  Purdue  University.  Process¬ 
ing  of  the  application  will  not  begin  until  the  fee  is  paid.  Applications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Registrar's  Office. 


TABLE  B.  INDEX  LEVELS  FOR  DROPPING 

G  =  Graduation  Index 

Classification 

G 

0  and  1 

3.3 

2 

3.4 

3 

3.5 

4 

3.6 

5 

3.7 

6 

3.8 

7 

3.9 

8  and  up 

4.0 
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SCHOLASTIC  RECOGNITION 

A.  Chancellor's  List 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  semester,  the  registrar  shall  indicate  which 
undergraduate  students  are  scholastically  eligible  to  be  included  on 
the  Chancellor's  List.  To  be  cited  on  the  Chancellor's  List  for  any  one 
semester,  one  must: 

1.  Have  at  least  12  credit  hours  included  in  the  graduation  index; 

2.  Have  at  least  6  hours  included  in  the  semester  index; 

3.  Attain  at  least  a  5.5  graduation  index; 

4.  Have  at  least  a  5.0  current  semester  index. 

B.  Semester  Honors 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  semester,  the  registrar  shall  indicate  which 
undergraduate  students  are  scholastically  eligible  for  Semester  Honors. 
To  be  cited,  one  must: 

1.  Have  at  least  6  credit  hours  included  in  the  semester  index; 

2.  Attain  at  least  a  5.5  semester  index; 

3.  Have  at  least  a  4.0  graduation  index. 

Note:  Index  numbers  will  change  when  the  University  Senate  institutes  a  4- 
point  system  (see  page  41.) 


DEGREES  WITH  DISTINCTION 

Degrees  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  each  semester  and  summer  session  to 
candidates  who  have  completed  the  requirements  of  their  schools.  At  each  of 
these  periods,  degrees  with  distinction  are  awarded  to  those  completing  the 
undergraduate  plans  of  study  under  the  following  general  University  rules: 

1.  A  candidate  for  the  baccalaureate  with  distinction  must  have  earned  at 
least  65  hours  of  credit  at  Purdue.  A  candidate  for  an  associate  degree 
with  distinction  must  have  earned  at  least  35  hours  of  credit  at 
Purdue.  To  qualify  for  distinction,  the  student's  graduation  index  for 
all  work  completed  must  be  at  least  5.30. 

2.  The  minimum  graduation  index  for  graduation  with  distinction  in 
each  school  shall  be  no  less  than  the  90th  percentile  of  the  gradua¬ 
tion  indexes  of  the  graduates  in  each  school,  for  the  spring  semester, 
provided  that  the  index  is  at  least  5.30.  The  minimum  graduation 
index  so  determined  in  the  spring  for  each  school  shall  be  applied  for 
graduation  with  distinction  for  the  subsequent  summer  session  and 
fall  semester. 
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3.  Of  those  graduates  who  qualify  for  distinction  under  these  rules  for 
the  spring  semester,  the  three-tenths  of  the  baccalaureate  graduates 
having  the  highest  graduation  indexes  shall  be  designated  as  graduat¬ 
ing  with  highest  distinction,  irrespective  of  the  schools  from  which 
they  graduate.  The  three-tenths  of  the  spring  associate  degree  gradu¬ 
ates  having  the  highest  graduation  indexes  will  be  designated  as 
graduating  with  highest  distinction. 

The  minimum  graduation  indexes  so  determined  for  graduation  with 
highest  distinction  shall  be  applied  for  graduation  with  highest  distinction  for 
the  subsequent  summer  session  and  fall  semester. 
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PLANS  OF  STUDY 

A  summary  of  offerings  at  Purdue  University  North  Central  is  described 
under  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  on  pages  9-10.  The  following  sec¬ 
tions  present  first  those  programs  that  can  be  completed  at  the  North  Central 
campus  which  include  associate  degree  programs,  bachelor's  programs  in  su¬ 
pervision,  liberal  studies,  mechanical  technology,  elementary  education,  and 
English,  and  selected  graduate  offerings.  The  sections  then  continue  with 
those  programs  which  are  essentially  transfer  programs,  such  as  the  Commu¬ 
nity  College  Bridge  program,  and  certificate  programs.  Students  may  initiate, 
at  Purdue  University  North  Central,  study  in  almost  any  area  offered  on  any 
campus  of  Purdue  University  or  other  major  American  university.  The  trans¬ 
fer  program  section  usually  outlines  the  first  two  years  of  work  appropriate 
for  transfer  to  one  of  the  academic  units  on  another  university  campus.  Pro¬ 
grams  especially  tailored  to  meet  the  requirements  of  other  universities  will 
usually  be  constructed  so  that  students  may  take  up  to  two  years  of  course 
work  at  the  North  Central  campus. 

Notes:  Course  requirements  vary  among  different  major  programs. 
Course  sequencing  may  vary  among  individual  students.  Consult  your 
advisor  for  guidance. 

Not  all  courses  listed  in  the  following  plans  of  study  are  offered  at 
Purdue  University  North  Central.  Some  courses  may  have  to  be  taken  at  one 
of  the  other  campuses  of  Purdue. 

Plans  of  Study  for  degrees  as  listed  in  this  bulletin  are  specific  to  the 
Purdue  University  North  Central  campus.  Program  and  courses  require¬ 
ments  may  vary  from  campus  to  campus.  Therefore,  it  is  the  student's 
responsibility  to  investigate  these  variances  in  degree  requirements  prior  to 
making  a  campus  transfer. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

The  following  abbreviations  of  subject  fields  are  common  to  all  University 
bulletins  concerned  with  academic  programs.  They  are  used  in  the  plans  of 
study  and  descriptions  of  courses  sections  of  this  bulletin. 


A&D 

Art  &  Design 

ART 

Architectural  Technology 

ASTR 

Astronomy 

AUS 

Speech  Pathology 
and  Audiology 

BC 

Building  Construction 
and  Contracting 

BIOL 

Biological  Sciences 

CDFS 

Child  Development 
and  Family  Studies 

CET 

Civil  Engineering 
Technology 

CHM 

Chemistry 

CIMT 

Computer-Integrated 
Manufacturing  Technology 

CPT 

Computer  Technology 

CS 

Computer  Sciences 

COM 

Communication 

ECON 

Economics 

EDCI 

Education 

EDFA 

Education 

EDPS 

Education 

EE 

Electrical  Engineering 

EET 

Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 

ENGL 

English 

ENGR 

Engineering 

FLL 

Foreign  (General)  Language 
and  Literature 

F&N 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

FOR 

Forestry  and 

Conservation 

FR 

French 

GEOS 

Geosciences 

GER 

German 

GNC 

Community  College 
-  Bridge 

GBA 

Community  College 
-  Accounting 

GBG 

Community  College 
-  General 

GBM 

Community  College 
-  Marketing 

GNT 

General  Studies 
-  Technical  Writing 

HIST 

History 

H&S 

Health  Science 

IDIS 

Interdisciplinary  Studies 

IET 

Industrial  Engineering 
Technology 

MA 

Mathematical  Sciences 

ME 

Mechanical  Engineering 

MET 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology 

MGMT 

Management 

MUS 

Music 

NUR 

Nursing 

PCTX 

Pharmacology 

PHIL 

Philosophy 

PHYS 

Physics 

POL 

Political  Science 

PSY 

Psychological  Sciences 

RHI 

Restaurant,  Hotel, 
Institutional 
Management 

SOC 

Sociology 

SPAN 

Spanish 

SPV 

Supervision 

STAT 

Statistics 

SWRK 

Social  Work 

TG 

Technical  Graphics 
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BACHELOR  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Purdue  University  North  Central  offers  a  program  for  students  preparing 
to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools.  This  program  is  developed  in  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Indiana  Board  of  Education.  Detailed 
descriptions  of  the  teacher  education  program  in  elementary  education  and  its 
purposes  are  available  through  academic  advisors,  and  from  the  Office  of 
Teacher  Education  in  West  Lafayette.  In  order  to  become  certified  in  Indiana, 
teachers  must  pass  a  competency  test.  A  teacher  completing  standard  certifi¬ 
cation  in  elementary  education  is  eligible  to  teach  all  subjects  in  grades  1-6 
and  non-departmentalized  grades  7  and  8.  The  curriculum  includes  liberal 
arts  or  general  education  courses,  and  professional  education  course  work. 
The  Student  Teaching  component  of  the  professional  semester  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  area  elementary  schools  under  the  supervision  of  a  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  North  Central  staff  member. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  elementary  education  should  seek  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Education  Section  at  Purdue  University  North  Central.  Following 
completion  of  28  hours  of  course  work,  the  student  must  apply  for  admission 
to  Teacher  Education  and  maintain  a  graduation  index  of  4.5. 

Purdue  University's  School  of  Education  builds  its  model  on  the  theme, 
'The  Preparation  of  Educators  as  Intellectual  Leaders  in  a  Global  Commu¬ 
nity."  It  holds  the  following  objectives  as  essential  elements  in  the  unit  model: 

1.  To  prepare  educators  able  to  develop  into  intellectual  leaders  in 
instructional  settings  through  their  mastery  of  pedagogical  content 
knowledge  in  the  various  disciplines  and  their  mastery  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  inquiry,  dialogue,  and  criticism. 

2.  To  prepare  graduate  specialists  who  exemplify  one  scientist/ practition¬ 
er  through  their  attainment  of  advanced  levels  of  professional  prac¬ 
tice  and  their  accomplishments  in  scholarly  inquiry  and  research 
productivity. 

3.  To  assist  in  the  development  of  mature  and  responsible  individuals 
who  understand  education's  role  in  one  larger  sphere  of  the  global 
community  and  who  can  employ  appropriate  technologies  in  the 
collaborative  development  and  delivery  of  educational  interventions. 

A  minimum  of  132  credit  hours  is  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Elementary  Education  degree.  The  four-year  curriculum  is  detailed  on  the 
following  page. 
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GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(3)  BIOL  205  (Biology  for 

Elementary  School  Teachers) 

(4)  MA  133  (Mathematics  for 

Elementary  Teachers  I) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 
Composition  I) 

(3)  Foreign  Language  101 
(3)  HIST  151, 152,  or  367 


(16) 


Second  Semester 

(3)  BIOL  206  (Biology  for 

Elementary  School  Teachers) 

(4)  MA  134  (Mathematics  for 

Elementary  Teachers  II) 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English 
Composition  II) 

(3)  Foreign  Language  102 

(3)  HIST  104  (Introduction  to  the 

_  Modern  World) 

(16) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Third  Semester 
(3)  PHYS  210  (The  Nature  of 
Physical  Science  I) 

(3)  PSY  120  (Elementary  Psychology) 

(3)  Foreign  Language  201 
(3)  Social  Science 

(2)  EDCI  204  (Introduction  to  Elementary 

and/or  Secondary  Education) 

(3)  ENGL  227  (Elements  of 

Linguistics) 


(17) 


Fourth  Semester 
(3)  Science 

(3)  AUS 115  (Introduction  to 

Communicative  Disorders) 
(3)  F&N  303  (Essentials  of 
Nutrition)  or  H&S  320 
(Health  Education  in  the 
Elementary  School) 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 
Speech  Communication) 

(3)  Social  Science 

(3)  EDPS  230  (Educational 

_  Psychology) 

(18) 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Fifth  Semester 

(3)  EDCI  306  (Teaching  Reading  in 

the  Elementary  School) 

(2)  EDPS  330  (Child  Behavior  in  the 

Elementary  School) 

(4)  A&D  201  (Art  for  Elementary 

School  Teachers) 

(3)  A&D  255  (Art  Appreciation)  or 

MUS  250  (Music  Appreciation) 
(3)  Elective 


Sixth  Semester 
(3)  MUS  324  (Music  for 

Elementary  School  Teachers) 
(3)  EDCI  307  (Corrective  Reading 
for  the  Classroom  Teacher) 
(3)  ENGL  266  (World  Literature: 
From  the  Beginnings  to 
1700  A.D.)  or  ENGL  267 
(World  Literature:  From 
1700  A.D.  to  the  Present) 

(3)  Science 

(4)  Elective 
(16) 


(15) 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


Seventh  Semester 

(3)  EDCI  314  (Teaching  the  Language 
Arts  in  the  Elementary  School) 

(3)  EDCI  315  (Teaching  Mathematics 
in  the  Elementary  School) 

(3)  EDCI  311  (Media  for  Children) 

(3)  EDFA  400  (Social  and  Philosophical 
Foundations  of  Education) 

(3)  Elective 
(3)  Elective 
(18) 


Eighth  Semester 

(3)  EDCI  316  (Teaching  Social 
Studies  in  the  Elementary 
School) 

(3)  EDCI  317  (Teaching  of  Science 
in  the  Elementary  School 
Curriculum) 

(10)  EDCI  498  (Supervised 
Teaching) 


(16) 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  ENGLISH 

Purdue  University's  major  in  English  has  been  developed  by  the  faculty 
in  the  University's  Department  of  English  and  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts.  The 
English  program  at  Purdue  University  North  Central  acquaints  students  with 
the  major  literary  works  of  the  English  language  and  with  the  general  history 
of  ideas  that  have  shaped  world  civilizations.  Such  studies  strengthen  and  re¬ 
fine  critical  thinking  and  writing  skills,  preparing  students  to  participate  intel¬ 
ligently  in  their  communities  and  in  their  chosen  workplaces. 

A  degree  in  English  traditionally  has  been  considered  a  step  toward  ca¬ 
reers  in  teaching,  scholarly  research,  or  writing.  The  English  program  at 
Purdue  University  North  Central  certainly  can  prepare  students  to  follow  one 
of  these  paths.  English  majors  also  find,  however,  that  their  degrees  are  wel¬ 
comed  in  business,  the  professions,  media,  technology,  and  government  as 
well  as  academia. 

All  English  majors  must  complete  both  51  credit  hours  of  core  require¬ 
ments  and  a  36-hour  sequence  of  English  classes. 

The  core  requirements  include  the  following: 

6  credit  hours  of  English  composition 

3  credit  hours  of  speech  communication 

9  credit  hours  of  a  foreign  language  (French,  German,  or  Spanish) 

6  credit  hours  of  mathematics  or  logic  (including  courses  from 
mathematics,  statistics,  and/or  computer  science) 

6  credit  hours  of  natural  science  (including  biology,  geology,  chemistry, 
and  physics;  within  1  department  or  2  different  departments) 

9  credit  hours  of  social  science  (including  economics,  sociology,  and 
psychology,  with  no  more  than  6  hours  in  any  one  department) 

12  credit  hours  of  the  humanities  (including  aesthetics,  history,  literature, 
and  philosophy,  with  3  of  the  4  areas  represented) 
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The  major  in  English  requires  a  fourth  semester  of  a  chosen  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  and  then  supplements  the  core  with  courses  that  survey  English  and 
American  literature,  examine  specific  literary  themes  and  genres,  cover  a  par¬ 
ticular  major  author  or  authors,  strengthen  writing  and  reasoning  skills,  and 
study  the  English  language  itself.  Some  of  these  courses  are  specifically  re¬ 
quired;  others  represent  choices  within  groupings  of  courses. 

A  minor  is  NOT  REQUIRED  with  this  major. 

PREREQUISITE:  In  order  to  enter  upon  work  for  this  major,  the  student 
must  have  acquired  credit  in  ENGL  240-241,  which  the  student  may  do  by  ex¬ 
amination  for  credit,  by  including  them  in  the  student's  choices  in  the  core,  or 
by  taking  them  as  electives. 


REQUIRED  COURSES  (27  credit  hours) 

The  following  courses  are  required.  Each  course  carries  3  credits. 

A.  The  following  courses  in  ENGL: . 9 

201  (The  Nature  of  Literary  Study) 

327  (English  Language  I:  History  and  Development) 


442  (Shakespeare) 

B.  One  course  in  FLL: . 3 

204  (Fourth  course  in  any  language) 

C.  One  of  the  following  courses  in  ENGL: . 3 


262  (Greek  and  Roman  Classics  in  Translation) 

264  (The  Bible  as  Literature) 

266  (World  Literature:  From  the  Beginnings  to  1700  A.D.) 

D.  One  of  the  following  courses  in  ENGL: . 3 

331  (Medieval  English  Literature) 

333  (Renaissance  English  Literature) 

335  (Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  English  Literature) 

337  (Nineteenth-Century  English  Literature) 

E.  The  following  courses  in  ENGL: . 6 

350  (Survey  of  American  Literature  from  its  Beginnings  to  1865) 

351  (Survey  of  American  Literature  from  1865  to  the 

Post-World  War  II  Period) 

F.  One  of  the  following  courses  in  ENGL: . 3 

375  (British  Drama  to  1800,  Exclusive  of  Shakespeare) 

377  (Major  Modern  Poetry) 

379  (The  Short  Story) 

381  (The  British  Novel) 

382  (The  American  Novel) 

383  (Modern  Drama:  Ibsen  to  the  Absurdists) 

G.  One  of  the  following  courses  in  ENGL: . 3 

441  (Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales) 

444  (Milton's  Major  Poetry) 
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Because  the  baccalaureate  degree  requires  at  least  126  credit  hours,  the 
87-hour  requirement  for  the  core  and  English  major  obviously  leaves  plenty 
of  room  for  a  student  to  pursue  several  interests.  Some  students  pursue  a  sec¬ 
ond  major;  others  complete  a  minor  or  simply  supplement  their  studies  in  a 
variety  of  areas. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE 
FOR  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  TECHNICIANS 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  degree  awarded  under  the  School  of 
Technology's  "2  +  2"  education  plan  is  unique.  A  student  who  follows  this 
plan  earns  first  the  associate  degree  in  two  years  and  then  a  B.S.  degree  in  two 
more  years. 

A  student  is  awarded  an  associate  degree  upon  successful  completion  of 
the  two-year  program.  The  associate  degree  signifies  that  the  recipient  is  edu¬ 
cated  at  that  level  and  is  job-ready.  Thus,  individuals  may  go  directly  into 
well-paying  jobs  or  may  elect  to  continue  study. 

A  student  who  desires  to  continue  with  a  formal  education  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  one  of  several  baccalaureate  programs.  Upon  successfully  complet¬ 
ing  one  of  those  programs,  a  B.S.  degree  is  awarded.  This  provides  the  back¬ 
ground  for  increased  job  responsibility. 

The  baccalaureate  program  provides  the  general  education  which  permits 
the  graduate  to  engage  in  a  significantly  broader  span  of  activities.  It  provides 
a  very  important  background  in  interdisciplinary  studies  and  creates  a  greater 
potential  for  the  graduate.  It  also  enables  the  graduate  to  do  additional  work 
in  a  particular  area  of  specialization. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE  IN 
MECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Mechanical  technology  concerns  the  generation,  transmission,  and  utili¬ 
zation  of  mechanical  and  fluid  energy  and  the  design  and  production  of  tools, 
machines,  and  their  products. 

Graduates  of  the  two-year  mechanical  engineering  technology  program 
which  is  described  beginning  on  page  88  are  eligible  to  enter  into  this  two- 
year  capstone  curriculum.  The  B.S.  program  prepares  graduates  for  technical 
positions  in  manufacturing  and  production  industries.  Technologists  fill  a 
wide  variety  of  industrial  positions  in  manufacturing,  production,  supervi¬ 
sion,  plant  operations,  and  product  development. 
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The  primary  goal  of  the  curriculum  is  to  provide  all  graduates  with  a 
solid  technical  foundation  which  will  enable  them  to  adapt  readily  to  a  wide 
variety  of  employment  opportunities. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Fifth  Semester 

Sixth  Semester 

(3)  ECON  210  (Principles  of 

(3)  COM  315  (Speech  Communi¬ 

Economics) 

cation  of  Technical 

(3)  EET  214  (Electricity 

Information) 

Fundamentals) 

(3)  MET  341  (Applied  Metallurgy) 

(3)  MA  224  (Introductory 

(3)  SPV  374  (Elements  of 

Analysis  II) 

Supervision) 

(3)  MET  320  (Applied 

(3)  STAT  301  (Elementary 

Thermodynamics) 

Statistical  Methods) 

(3)  CHM  111  (General 

(3)  MET  313  (Applied  Fluid 

Chemistry) 

Mechanics) 

(3)  Supervision  or  Management 

(3)  Free  Elective 

Elective 

(18) 

08) 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Seventh  Semester 

Eighth  Semester 

(3)  COM  415  (Discussion  of  Technical 

(3)  GNT  220  (Technical  Report 

Problems) 

Writing) 

(3)  Humanities  or  Social  Science 

(3)  IET  451  (Monetary  Analysis 

Elective 

for  Industrial  Decisions) 

(3)  Interdisciplinary  or  Basic 

(6)  Mechanical  Engineering 

Elective 

Technology  Electives 

(6)  Mechanical  Technology  Elective 

(3)  Interdisciplinary  or  Basic 

Science  Elective 

05) 

05) 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE  IN  SUPERVISION 

(Department  of  Organizational  Leadership  and  Supervision) 

The  baccalaureate  program  in  supervision  was  designed  with  the  active 
assistance  of  business  and  industry.  The  program  was  instituted  to  fill  the 
needs  for  further  education  for  the  following:  those  who  have  completed  one 
of  the  associate  degree  programs;  those  who  are  already  employed  and  who 
desire  courses  or  programs  to  advance  their  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  field 
of  supervision;  those  students  majoring  in  fields  which  have  limited  job  op¬ 
portunities  and  who  desire  academic  work  in  supervision  to  make  them  more 
employable;  and  bachelor  degree  graduates  from  programs  with  limited 
career  opportunities  who  want  to  become  more  employable  by  developing 
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their  expertise  in  technical  fields.  A  4.25  G.P.A.  is  required  to  transfer  into  this 
program. 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  supervisory 
management,  personnel  work,  and  employee  training  and  development. 
These  careers  are  found  in  such  organizations  as  businesses,  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  government  agencies,  hospitals,  and  industrial  firms.  Supervision 
graduates  are  employed  in  these  organizations  in  positions  such  as  supervi¬ 
sion,  personnel,  training  and  development,  accounting,  customer  service,  field 
engineering,  plant  engineering,  production  control,  production  engineering, 
process  engineering,  programming,  project  engineering,  purchasing,  quality 
control,  sales,  and  technical  writing. 

A  total  of  126  credit  hours  is  required  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
this  program. 


SUPERVISION  PLAN  OF  STUDY 

Required  Courses  Credit  Hours 

SPV  240  (Labor  Relations  Problems)  (3) 

SPV  252  (Human  Relations  in  Supervision)  (3) 

SPV  374  (Supervisory  Management)  (3) 

SPV  375  (Training  Methods)  (3) 

SPV  376  (Supervision  and  Personnel  Problems)  (3) 

SPV  331  (Occupational  Safety  and  Health)  (3) 

SPV  xxx  Supervision  Elective  (3) 

SPV  474  (Conference  Leadership  Training)  (3) 

SPV  574  (Managerial  Training  and  Development)  (3) 

SPV  xxx  Supervision  Elective  (3) 

SPV  xxx  Supervision  Elective  (31 

Total  Hours  (33) 

Other  Required  Courses  Credit  Hours 

COM  114  (Fundamentals  of  Speech  Communication)  (3) 

COM  315  (Speech  Communication  of  Technical  Information) 

or 

COM  415  (Discussion  of  Technical  Problems)  (3) 

CPT  107L  (Computer  Literacy) 

or 

CPT  175  (Introduction  to  Structured  Programming  Principles)  (3) 

ECON  210  (Principles  of  Economics)  (3) 

TG  110  (Drafting  Fundamentals)  or  CPT  Elective  (3) 

ENGL  101  (English  Composition  I)  (3) 

ENGL  102  (English  Composition  II) 

or 

GNT  220  (Technical  Report  Writing) 

or 

ENGL  420  (Business  Writing)  (3) 
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IET 

104 

(Industrial  Organization) 

(3) 

IET 

250 

(Fundamentals  of  Production  Cost  Analysis) 

(3) 

IET 

266 

(Work  Measurement  and  Incentives) 

(3) 

MA 

153 

(Algebra  and  Trigonometry  I) 

(3) 

MA 

154 

(Algebra  and  Trigonometry  II) 

(3) 

MGMT 

200 

(Introductory  Accounting) 

nr 

(3) 

GBA 

227 

Ul 

(Principles  of  Accounting  I) 

(3) 

STAT 

301 

(Elementary  Statistical  Methods) 

(31 

Total  Hours  (45) 

Electives 

Science  Selectivest 

(6-8) 

Technical  Selectivestt 

(27) 

General  Education  Electivesttt 

(14-17) 

Total  Hours 

(49-50) 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 

(3)  GNT  220  (Technical  Report 

Speech  Communication) 

Writing)  or  ENGL  102 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 

(English  Composition  II) 

Composition  I) 

(3)  MA  154  (Algebra  and 

(3)  MA  153  (Algebra  and 

Trigonometry  II) 

Trigonometry  I) 

(3)  SPV  374  (Supervisory 

(3)  SPV  252  (Human  Relations 

Management) 

in  Supervision) 

(6)  Technical  Electives  ft 

(3)  Technical  Elective!! 

(3)  Elective 

(15) 

(18) 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Third  Semester 

Fourth  Semester 

(3)  ECON  210  (Principles  of 

(3)  IET  104  (Industrial 

Economics) 

Organization) 

(3)  MGMT  200  (Introductory 

(3)  SPV  375  (Training  Methods) 

Accounting)  or  GBA  227 

(6)  Technical  Electives  ft 

(Principles  of  Accounting  I) 

(3)  Elective 

(3)  SPV  331  (Occupational  Safety 

and  Health) 

(3)  Science  Selective  t 

(3)  Elective 

(15) 

(15) 

t  ++  ttt  See  page  59. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

Fifth  Semester 

Sixth  Semester 

(3)  CPT  107L  (Computer  Literacy) 

(3) 

COM  315  (Speech  Communica- 

or  CS  140  (Introduction  to  Data 

tion  of  Technical  Information) 

Processing  BASIC)  or  ENGR  195E 

or  COM  415  (Discussion  of 

(C  -  Language  Programming 

of  Technical  Problems) 

for  Engineering  and 

(3) 

SPV  474  (Conference  Leader- 

Technical  Applications) 

ship  Training) 

(3)  SPV  240  (Labor  Relations  Problems) 

(3) 

STAT  301  (Elementary 

(3)  ENGL  420  (Business  Writing) 

Statistical  Methods) 

(3)  SPV  376  ( Supervision  and 

(3) 

Technical  Elective  tt 

Personnel  Problems) 

(3) 

Elective 

(3)  Technical  Elective  tt 

(15) 

(15) 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Seventh  Semester 

Eighth  Semester 

(3)  IET  451  (Monetary  Analysis  for 

(3) 

IET  266  (Work  Measurement 

Industrial  Decisions)  or 

and  Incentives) 

IET  250  (Fundamentals  of 

(3) 

SPV  Elective 

Production  Cost  Analysis) 

(2) 

SPV  Elective 

(3)  TG  110  (Drafting  Fundamentals) 

(3) 

Elective 

or  CPT  Selective 

(4) 

Science  Selective  t 

(3)  SPV  574  (Managerial  Training 

and  Development) 

(3)  Technical  Elective  tt 

(3)  Elective 

(3)  SPV  Elective 

(18) 

(15) 

t  Science  selectives  from  one  of  the  following  options: 

Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Astronomy  or  Geoscience 
tt  Courses  selected  as  technical  electives  must  be  part  of  an  integrated 
plan  with  two  and  three  course  sequences,  and  must  contain  material  of 
a  more  advanced  nature  than  that  presented  in  a  required,  approved 
substitute  or  a  previously  taken  selective  course.  Always  consult  your 
advisor,  because  course  sequencing  may  vary.  Courses  from  the 
following  Schools  are  acceptable  as  approved  by  your 
academic  advisor 

Community  College  (GBA,  GBM  and  GBG) 

Engineering 

Management  (ECON  &  MGMT 

Technology  (including  IET,  MET,  EET,  CPT,  CET,  ART,  CIMT,  BC) 
ttt  Courses  should  contain  material  of  a  more  advanced  nature  than  that 
presented  in  a  required  or  approved  substitute  course.  Exceptions  may 
be  allowed  for  those  students  who  enter  the  B.S.  Supervision  Program 
with  associate  degrees  from  other  recognized  Purdue  programs  with 
the  consent  of  the  section  head. 
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Accounting,  General  Business,  or  Marketing  Emphasis 

This  baccalaureate  specialization  is  open  to  students  with  an  associate  de¬ 
gree  in  accounting,  general  business,  or  marketing  or  their  equivalents.  It 
emphasizes  the  principles  and  practices  of  supervision  and  the  basics  of  man¬ 
agement.  Technical  electives  permit  students  to  orient  their  program  toward 
a  specific  segment  of  the  business  community. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  program  is  the  education  and  development 
of  graduates  who  are  career-ready  for  leadership  roles  in  business,  industry, 
and  service  agencies.  It  is  a  highly  individualized,  practical,  "real-world," 
people-oriented  approach  to  the  practice  of  supervision.  One-on-one  counsel¬ 
ing  enables  the  student  to  individualize  his  or  her  own  program. 

Two-thirds  of  the  program  is  composed  of  required  courses  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  necessary  supervisory  skills  such  as  functional  ability,  planning,  organiz¬ 
ing,  and  controlling.  The  other  one-third  consists  of  electives  chosen  by  the 
student  from  a  broad  range  of  technical  subjects.  This  enables  the  student  to 
acquire  the  technical  knowledge  he  or  she  wants  and  needs  to  function  effec¬ 
tively  in  tomorrow's  high  technology  society.  Above  all,  the  program  is  thor¬ 
oughly  practical. 

Supervision  graduates  are  employed  in  areas  such  as  supervision,  per¬ 
sonnel,  training  and  development,  customer  service,  field  engineering,  plant 
engineering,  production  control,  production  engineering,  process  engineering, 
programming,  project  engineering,  purchasing,  quality  control,  sales,  and 
technical  writing. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  take  a  planned  program  of  technical  skill 
courses  that  will  provide  a  meaningful  background  for  their  future  careers. 

An  appropriate  plan  of  study  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  super¬ 
vision  (accounting,  general  business,  or  marketing  emphasis)  can  be  obtained 
from  School  of  Technology  advisors. 
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Industrial  Engineering  Technology  Emphasis 

This  major  field  of  specialization  is  designed  to  develop  technologists  to 
support  the  problem-solving  and  decision-making  functions  in  management 
and  to  prepare  for  planning  and  control,  work  method  analysis,  work  mea¬ 
surements,  robotics,  CNC  systems,  quality  assurance  and  controls,  and  sys¬ 
tems  and  procedures  analysis.  Practical  applications  of  production-oriented 
operations,  research  techniques,  data  processing,  and  computer  programming 
fundamentals  are  stressed. 

The  industrial  engineering  technologist  is  often  initially  employed  in  the 
time  study,  quality  control,  production  control,  or  plant  layout  department. 
With  increased  experience  the  student  may  advance  within  the  department, 
directly  assisting  a  professional  industrial  engineer,  or  may  become  a  produc¬ 
tion  supervisor.  This  broad  technical  background,  together  with  the  human 
relations  background  and  proficiency  in  engineering  methods  and  mathemat¬ 
ics,  enables  the  industrial  engineering  technologist  to  take  advantage  of  op¬ 
portunities  for  advancement  in  many  directions. 

An  appropriate  plan  of  study  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  super¬ 
vision  (industrial  engineering  technology  emphasis)  can  be  obtained  from 
School  of  Technology  advisors. 


Architectural,  Construction,  or  Civil  Engineering 
Technology  Emphasis 

This  baccalaureate  program  is  open  to  students  with  an  associate  degree 
in  architectural  technology,  building  construction  and  contracting,  or  civil  en¬ 
gineering  technology  or  their  equivalents.  It  emphasizes  the  principles  and 
practices  of  construction  and  the  basics  of  management.  Technical  electives 
permit  students  to  orient  their  program  toward  a  specific  segment  of  the  con¬ 
struction  industry. 

Graduates  of  the  program  find  employment  with  contractors,  architects, 
engineers,  building  materials  companies,  utilities,  and  governmental  agencies. 
Their  work  may  be  in  the  field  or  in  an  office.  Many  graduates  will  ultimately 
become  owners  or  managers  of  construction  firms. 

This  curriculum  prepares  students  as  professional  constructors,  but  not 
for  registration  as  professional  architects  or  engineers. 

An  appropriate  plan  of  study  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  super¬ 
vision  (architectural,  construction  or  civil  engineering  technology  emphasis) 
can  be  obtained  from  School  of  Technology  advisors. 
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BACHELOR  OF  LIBERAL  STUDIES  DEGREE 

The  liberal  studies  baccalaureate  program  was  designed  by  the  faculty  of 
Purdue  University  North  Central  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  desire  a  broad  exposure  to  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  physical 
sciences,  mathematics,  and  technology.  The  four-year  program  is  offered  at 
the  North  Central  campus  in  conjunction  with  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  of 
Purdue  University  at  West  Lafayette. 

Each  student  will  follow  a  course  of  study,  appropriately  approved  by  an 
advisor,  which  will  provide  a  primary  and  secondary  area  of  study  (concen¬ 
trations)  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  needs  and  career  goals  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  large  number  of  electives  enable  the  student  to  pursue  areas  of 
personal  interest. 

In  addition,  the  liberal  studies  program  is  designed  to  permit  individuals 
who  have  earned  credits  at  other  colleges,  or  in  other  programs,  or  who  have 
earned  an  associate  degree,  to  incorporate  previously  earned  credits  into  a 
four-year  program  which  can  be  completed  at  Purdue  University  North 
Central. 

CORE  REQUIREMENTS  (38  credit  hours) 

Credits 

Composition-ENGL  101  plus  either 


ENGL  102,  GNT  220,  or  ENGL  420  (6) 

Great  Issues  (6) 

Mathematics  t  (5) 

Natural  Science  t  (6) 

Social  Science  (6) 

Humanities  (6) 

Communications  (3) 


OTHER  REQUIREMENTS  (88  credit  hours) 

An  additional  12  hours  of  concept  development  which  may  (12) 

be  in  either  of  the  following: 

Foreign  Languages 

Statistics  and  Computers 

The  primary  area  of  study  is  established  with  a  minimum  of  (30) 
30  hours  (ordinarily  distributed  among  three  or  more  departments) 
taken  beyond  the  core.  The  primary  area  of  study  must  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  student  and  the  academic  advisor. 


t  In  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science,  a  combination  of  two  courses  may  total  more 
than  the  hours  indicated.  The  surplus  hours  may  be  counted  as  electives. 
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The  primary  areas  of  study  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the 
examples  given  below. 

Humanities: 

Creative  Arts,  Foreign  Languages  and  Literature,  Literature, 
Philosophy,  History 
Social  and  Behavioral  Science: 

Economics,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology 
Natural  Science  and  Mathematics: 

Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics 

The  primary  area  may  also  be  chosen  from  various  technology 
and  interdisciplinary  areas. 

A  minimum  of  21  hours  must  be  taken  beyond  the  core  in  a 
secondary  area  of  study. 

Electives 

Total  Hours  Required  for  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies  Degree 


(21) 

(25) 

(126) 


OTHER  REQUIREMENTS  AND  LIMITATIONS 

A  minimum  of  30  hours  must  be  taken  at  the  300  level  or  above. 

A  minimum  of  30  credit  hours  must  be  taken  at  Purdue  University 
North  Central. 

A  minimum  of  32  credit  hours  must  be  taken  at  Purdue  University  at 
the  junior  level  or  above. 

Students  must  have  a  completed  Plan  of  Study  on  file  with  the  Social 
Science  Section  by  the  middle  of  the  junior  year.  Otherwise,  on-time 
graduation  cannot  be  assured. 

A  maximum  of  6  courses  from  any  one  department  may  be  counted  to 
ward  the  fulfillment  of  the  degree  requirement.  (In  exceptional  cases 
the  Liberal  Studies  Academic  Advisory  Committee,  instituted  to  over 
see  the  entire  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies  degree  program,  may  extend 
this  maximum  course  allowance  by  one  course.) 

MA  111  is  not  accepted  for  credit  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts. 
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ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 
IN  GENERAL  BUSINESS 

The  primary  goal  of  the  associate  degree  programs  in  business  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  students  with  above  entry  level  skills  in  a  variety  of  business-related  dis¬ 
ciplines.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  Associate  of  Arts  degree  (i.e.,  two  years 
of  full-time  study  or  the  equivalent),  students  are  ready  for  employment  in 
sales,  distribution,  marketing,  accounting,  or  office  supervision. 

The  programs  feature  a  strong  core  of  general  business  courses  with  ma¬ 
jors  provided  so  that  the  students  who  are  interested  in  specialized  areas  can 
pursue  their  goals.  For  example,  a  student  who  is  interested  in  accounting 
will  take  courses  required  for  a  general  understanding  of  business  plus  spe¬ 
cialized  courses  in  accounting  under  the  accounting  major  in  this  program. 

Three  majors  in  business  allow  each  student  to  choose  a  specialty  based 
on  individual  goals.  Each  major  has  a  series  of  required  courses  that  make 
some  degree  of  specialization  possible  to  the  students  as  scholars  and  as  po¬ 
tential  employees.  Students  are  allowed  to  take  20  percent  of  their  credit 
hours  as  electives  so  that  interests  in  other  fields  may  be  satisfied  and  further 
study  in  business  can  be  pursued. 

This  design  of  a  required  curriculum  core,  an  area  of  specialization  and 
the  freedom  of  electives  allows  maximum  flexibility  for  the  student.  While 
preparing  the  student  for  future  employment,  it  also  provides  a  broad  sam¬ 
pling  of  courses  in  business.  Thus,  it  is  ideal  for  those  students  who  have  not 
decided  on  a  specialty  and  want  to  explore  business  careers. 

Students  who  earn  the  Associate  of  Arts  degree  in  any  of  these  business 
programs  and  otherwise  meet  entrance  requirements  may  work  towards  a 
baccalaureate  degree  by  transferring  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  program  in  su¬ 
pervision  or  the  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies  program  at  Purdue  University 
North  Central.  Some  courses  in  these  programs  may  not  be  accepted  as  trans¬ 
ferred  credits  by  the  Purdue  School  of  Management  or  business  programs  at 
other  universities.  See  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS  on  pages  115-122. 


CORE  REQUIREMENTS  (36  credit  hours) 

Communications:  9  credit  hours 


ENGL 

101 

(English  Composition  I) 

(3) 

ENGL 

102 

(English  Composition  II) 

(3) 

or  GNT 

220 

(Technical  Report  Writing) 

(3) 

COM 

114 

(Fundamentals  of  Speech  Communication) 

(3) 
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Mathematics:  6  credit  hours 


MA 

153 

(Algebra  and  Trigonometry  I) 

(3) 

STAT 

213 

(Probability  and  Decision  Theory) 

(3) 

Business:  21  credit  hours 

GBG 

127 

(Introduction  to  Business) 

(3) 

GBG 

260 

(Business  Law) 

(3) 

SPV 

374 

(Supervisory  Management) 

(3) 

GBM 

129 

(Principles  of  Marketing) 

(3) 

GBA 

227 

(Principles  of  Accounting  I) 

nr 

(3) 

MGMT 

200 

UI 

(Introductory  Accounting) 

ECON 

210 

(Principles  of  Economics) 

or 

(3) 

ECON 

251 

UI 

(Microeconomics) 

ECON 

252 

or 

(Macroeconomics) 

CPT 

107L 

(Computer  Literacy) 

(3) 

or  a  computer  course  appropriate  to  the  student's 
level  of  interest  and  ability  and  as  approved  by 
an  academic  advisor. 


MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  (choose  one  12-credit  sequence) 


Accounting:  12  credit  hours 


GBA 

228 

(Principles  of  Accounting  II) 

(3) 

GBA 

230 

(Cost  Accounting) 

or  MGMT  201  (Management  Accounting  I) 

(3) 

GBA 

340 

(Intermediate  Accounting  I) 

(3) 

GBA 

341 

(Intermediate  Accounting  II) 

(3) 

Marketing: 

12  credit  hours 

GBM 

280 

(Selling:  Principles  and  Practices) 

(3) 

GBM 

281 

(Principles  of  Advertising) 

(3) 

GBM 

288 

(Principles  of  Retailing) 

(3) 

GBM 

385 

(Consumer  Behavior) 

(3) 

General  Business:  12  credit  hours 

GBG 

224 

(Administrative  Office  Management) 

(3) 

GBG 

270 

(Small  Business  and  Entrepreneurial  Ventures) 

(3) 

GBG 

333 

(Principles  of  Finance) 

(3) 

SPV 

252 

(Human  Relations  in  Supervision) 

(3) 
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ELECTIVE  REQUIREMENTS  (12  credit  hours) 

The  choice  of  electives  is  left  to  the  student,  in  concordance  with  an 
academic  advisor.  The  following  guidelines  should  be  followed: 

Business  electives  should  be  chosen  based  on  interest  and  ability. 
These  courses  could  be  any  elective  courses  offered  or  any  business 
course  not  required  in  the  student's  major. 

Electives  should  also  be  chosen  from  general  University  offerings. 
Purdue  University  North  Central  offers  a  rich  variety  of  courses  in 
many  areas  and  the  student  is  encouraged  to  enroll  in  courses  that 
provide  a  background  in  the  Arts  and  Humanities  that  would  allow 
for  further  study. 

Developmental  courses  are  not  acceptable  as  electives  in  this  program. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY  FOR  ACCOUNTING 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


(3)  GBG  127  (Introduction  to 
Business) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 
Composition  I) 

(3)  MA  153  (Algebra  and 
Trigonometry  I) 

(3)  GBA  227  (Principles  of 

Accounting  I)  or  MGT  200 
Introductory  Accounting) 
(3)  Elective 


(15) 


First  Semester 

(3)  CPT 107L  (Computer  Literacy) 
(3)  GBM  129  (Principles  of 
Marketing) 

(3)  GBA  230  (Cost  Accounting) 
or  MGMT  201  (Manage¬ 
ment  Accounting  I) 

(3)  GBA  340  (Intermediate 
Accounting  I) 

(3)  Elective 
(15) 


(3)  ECON  210  (Principles  of 
Economics)  or  ECON  251 
(Microeconomics)  or 
ECON  252  (Macroeconomics) 
(3)  ENGL  102  (English  Compo¬ 
sition  II)  or  GNT  220 
(Technical  Report  Writing) 

(3)  ST  AT  213  (Probability  and 
Decision  Theory) 

(3)  GBA  228  (Principles  of 
Accounting  II) 

(3)  Elective 
(15) 

YEAR 

Second  Semester 
(3)  GBG  260  (Business  Law) 

(3)  SPV  374  (Supervisory 
Management) 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 
Speech  Communication) 

(3)  GBA  341  (Intermediate 
Accounting  II) 

(3)  Elective 


(15) 
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GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY  FOR  MARKETING 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

(3)  GBG  127  (Introduction  to 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 

Business) 

Speech  Communication) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English  Compo- 

Composition  I) 

sition  II)  or  GNT  220 

(3)  MA  153  (Algebra  and 

(Technical  Report  Writing) 

Trigonometry  I) 

(3)  ST AT  213  (Probability  and 

(3)  GBM  129  (Principles  of 

Decision  Theory) 

Marketing) 

(3)  GBM  280  (Selling:  Principles 

(3)  Elective 

and  Practices) 

(3)  Elective 

(15) 

(15) 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Third  Semester 

Fourth  Semester 

(3)  CPT  107L  (Computer  Literacy) 

(3)  GBG  260  (Business  Law) 

(3)  ECON  210  (Principles  of 

(3)  SPV  374  (Supervisory 

Economics)  or  ECON  251 

Management) 

(Microeconomics)  or 

(3)  GBM  281  (Principles  of 

ECON  252  ((Macroeconomics) 

Advertising) 

(3)  GBA  227  (Principles  of 

(3)  GBM  385  (Consumer  Behavior) 

Accounting  I)  or  MGMT  200 

(3)  Elective 

(Introductory  Accounting) 

(3)  GBM  288  (Principles  of  Retailing) 

(3)  Elective 

(15) 

(15) 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY  FOR  GENERAL  BUSINESS 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

(3) 

GBG  127  (Introduction  to 

(3)  ECON  210  (Principles  of 

Business) 

Economics)  or  ECON  251 

(3) 

ENGL  101  (English 

(Microeconomics)  or 

Composition  I) 

ECON  252  (Macroeconomics) 

(3) 

MA  153  (Algebra  and 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English  Compo- 

Trigonometry  I) 

sition  II)  or  GNT  220 

(3) 

GBM  129  (Principles  of 

(Technical  Report  Writing 

Marketing) 

(3)  ST  AT  213  (Probability  and 

(3) 

Elective 

Decision  Theory) 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 

Speech  Communication) 

(3)  Elective 

(15) 

(15) 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Third  Semester 

(3)  CPT 107L  (Computer  Literacy) 
(3)  SPV  374  ( Supervisory 
Management) 

(3)  GBA  227  (Principles  of 
Accounting  I)  or 
MGMT  200  (Introductory 
Accounting) 

(3)  GBG  224  (Administrative 
Office  Management) 

(3)  Elective 
(15) 


Fourth  Semester 
(3)  GBG  260  (Business  Law) 

(3)  SPV  252  (Human  Relations  in 
Supervision) 

(3)  GBG  270  (Small  Business  and 
Entrepreneurial  Ventures) 

(3)  GBG  333  (Principles  of  Finance) 
(3)  Elective 


(15) 


ASSOCIATE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 
DEGREE  IN  NURSING 

The  associate  degree  nursing  program  prepares  men  and  women  for  ca¬ 
reers  in  nursing.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  two-year  program,  an 
Associate  in  Applied  Science  (A.A..S.)  degree  is  granted.  Graduates  must  have 
a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  4.00  on  a  6.00  scale  to  take  the  State  Board 
Examination  to  earn  licensure  as  registered  nurses  in  Indiana.  Indiana  statutes 
mandate  some  restrictions  on  eligibility  for  licensure  as  a  registered  nurse. 
These  restrictions  primarily  regard  actions  to  protect  the  public  from  harm  by 
individuals  who  may  have  a  background  of  criminal,  disciplinary,  or  sub¬ 
stance  abusive  activities.  Further  information  regarding  these  restrictions  may 
be  obtained  in  the  Nursing  Office. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Society  is  an  open  system  composed  of  numerous  subsystems.  Persons 
interact  in  social  systems  and  subsystems  to  meet  individual  needs  and  to 
adapt  to  their  internal  and  external  environment.  Through  these  interactions, 
the  individual  influences  and  is  influenced  by  society. 

Each  person  is  a  unique  individual  with  basic  human  needs  who  re¬ 
sponds  to  that  person's  environment  as  a  unified  whole.  The  human  needs  of 
each  individual  are  defined  in  terms  of  developmental  processes  through  the 
life  span  that  are  met  based  upon  each  person's  ability  to  cope  with  that 
person's  internal  and  external  environment.  Each  person,  as  a  rational,  sen¬ 
tient  being,  has  the  right  to  participate  in  decisions  which  affect  that  person's 
health. 

This  unifying  concept  of  health  incorporates  the  human  needs,  develop¬ 
mental  processes,  and  the  adaptive  capacity  of  the  individual.  Health  reflects 
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the  greater  capacity  for  adaptation  and  constitutes  a  state  of  optimal  function¬ 
ing  on  the  continuum  of  health-illness. 

The  practice  discipline  of  nursing,  characterized  by  a  commitment  to  the 
value  of  caring,  assists  individuals,  families,  communities  and  society  in  the 
promotion  of  optimal  health.  The  nursing  process  is  central  to  the  concept  of 
nursing  practice  and  has  as  its  inherent  goal  maintenance  and  fulfillment  of 
the  human  needs  of  persons  as  holistic  beings. 

Encompassed  within  the  total  scope  of  nursing  practice,  the  associate  de¬ 
gree  nurse  provides  an  integral  service  by  assuming  personal  responsibility 
and  accountability  in  the  practice  role  components  of  provider  of  client  care, 
manager  of  client  care,  and  member  within  the  discipline  of  nursing.  The 
graduate  is  prepared  to  give  direct  care  to  individuals  in  both  acute  and 
long-term  care  settings  where  policies  and  procedures  are  specified  and  sup¬ 
portive  guidance  is  available.  This  graduate  functions  in  concert  with  other 
members  of  the  health  care  team  who  are  prepared  to  diverse  levels  of  exper¬ 
tise  to  provide  optimal  client  care.  Through  the  utilization  of  the  nursing  pro¬ 
cess  and  the  performance  of  actions  that  may  be  of  a  dependent  independent, 
or  interdependent  nature,  the  associate  degree  nurse  is  enabled  to  meet  the 
needs  of  clients  as  holistic  beings. 

The  educational  process  is  a  conjoint  effort  of  faculty  and  students  that 
fosters  continued  self-directed  learning  and  personal  and  professional  growth. 
Nursing  education  is  a  systematic  process  of  interactions  that  occur  between 
faculty  and  students,  students  and  students,  faculty  and  faculty  with  the  in¬ 
tent  that  learning  takes  place.  Knowledge  is  drawn  from  the  natural,  physical 
and  social  sciences,  humanities,  and  nursing  to  form  the  framework  of  nurs¬ 
ing  practice. 

The  active  process  of  learning  occurs  in  three  domains:  cognitive,  affect¬ 
ive,  and  psychomotor.  Some  aspects  of  learning  can  be  inferred  from  changes 
in  behavior  that  occur  as  the  result  of  educational  experiences,  while  other  as¬ 
pects  of  learning  may  not  be  quantifiable  or  apparent.  Learning  is  facilitated 
by  active  participation  in  the  teaching-learning  process,  through  encourage¬ 
ment  of  creativity,  reinforcement  of  desired  behaviors,  recognition  of  indi¬ 
vidual  differences,  respect  for  individual  worth,  and  use  of  a  multisensory  ap¬ 
proach  in  teaching  strategy.  The  progression  of  learning  proceeds  direction- 
ally  from  simple  to  complex  concepts  and  relationships  and  from  functional  to 
dysfunctional  systems. 


ADMISSION  CRITERIA  FOR  ASSOCIATE 
DEGREE  NURSING  PROGRAM 


Enrollments  in  the  Purdue  University  North  Central  Associate  Degree 
Nursing  Program  are  limited  and  not  all  qualified  applicants  may  be  offered 
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admission.  The  applicant  selection  process  utilized  is  based  on  objective  crite¬ 
ria  of  applicant  qualifications  that  serve  to  select  the  best  candidates  for  ad¬ 
mission  from  the  pool  of  qualified  individuals. 


HEALTH  EXAMINATION 

An  annual  physical  examination  is  required  of  all  students  enrolled  in  a 
clinical  nursing  course  to  meet  the  contractual  agreements  of  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  North  Central  with  the  affiliating  agencies  utilized  for  clinical  experiences 
throughout  the  program.  The  required  physical  examination  form  must  be 
completed  and  received  in  the  Nursing  Office  by  June  1  for  Fall  Semester  ad¬ 
missions  and  by  November  1  for  Spring  Semester  admissions. 


CPR  CERTIFICATION 

Certification  to  perform  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  (CPR)  is  required  of 
all  students  enrolled  in  the  Nursing  program.  The  level  "C"  course  for  health 
professionals  is  necessary  to  meet  the  certification  requirement.  CPR  certifica¬ 
tion  must  be  renewed  annually.  A  copy  of  the  current  CPR  certification  care  is 
to  be  received  in  the  Nursing  Office  by  June  1  for  Fall  Semester  admissions 
and  by  November  1  for  Spring  Semester  admissions. 


LIABILITY  INSURANCE 

Students  are  required  to  participate  in  a  student  liability  insurance  pro¬ 
gram.  Liability  insurance  plans  designed  specifically  for  nursing  students  are 
available.  A  copy  of  the  front  page  of  the  liability  insurance  form  is  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Nursing  Office  by  June  1  for  Fall  Semester  admissions  and  by 
November  1  for  Spring  Semester  admissions  to  verify  insurance  coverage. 


TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Students  transferring  from  another  college  or  university  must  comply 
with  the  following  admissions  procedures: 

1.  Submit  an  official  undergraduate  application  for  admission  through 
the  director  of  guidance  of  the  high  school  from  which  the  student 
graduated. 

2.  Forward  official  transcripts  of  work  done  in  institutions  previously 
attended  (both  high  school  and  college).  A  separate  transcript  must  be 
sent  directly  from  each  institution,  regardless  of  whether  credit  is 
requested. 
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3.  A  student  transferring  from  another  college,  university,  or  Purdue 
campus  may  be  admitted  to  the  nursing  program  based  on  past 
academic  performance  and  other  relevant  data.  Criteria  will  be 
applied  in  a  manner  consistent  with  Nursing  Section  policies  in  effect 
at  the  time  the  application  is  submitted. 

4.  Transfer  applications  from  students  who  have  completed  a  nursing 

course  or  courses  at  another  institution  will  be  considered  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  basis.  Qualified  students  will  be  admitted  as  space  is  available 
in  the  required  nursing  course(s).  For  further  information,  contact  the 
Nursing  Section  chairperson. 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration,  students  must  meet  the  academic  and 
subject-matter  requirements  and  be  in  good  academic  and  disciplinary  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  college(s)  previously  attended. 


CLINICAL  LABORATORY 

Clinical  experiences  are  assigned  in  various  health  agencies  in  LaPorte, 
Porter,  and  Lake  counties.  Attempts  are  made  to  provide  students  with  expe¬ 
riences  in  agencies  that  differ  in  size  and  client  population  to  broaden  student 
learning.  Students  must  provide  their  own  transportation  to  assigned 
agencies. 

TRANSFER  (OR  ADVANCED)  CREDIT 

Credit  for  non-nursing  courses  at  Purdue  University  will  be  given  for 
work  of  equivalent  character  and  amount  successfully  completed  at  another 
accredited  college.  Advance  standing  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  these 
credits.  Advanced  credit  will  be  regarded  as  provisional  and  may  be  with¬ 
drawn  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Placement  upon  recommendation  of 
the  department  concerned  if  dependent  work  is  not  satisfactorily 
completed. 

When  credit  earned  at  another  college  or  university  is  transferred  to 
Purdue  and  accepted  toward  advanced  standing,  the  credit  is  converted  into 
terms  of  Purdue  courses  and  applied  to  the  program  of  study.  It  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  the  student's  classification  in  the  University  or  the  time  necessary  for 
completion  of  the  required  work  for  a  degree  will  be  in  line  with  that  which 
was  expected  at  the  previous  institution.  Grades  are  not  transferred;  only 
credit  in  the  course  is  recorded. 

Credit  will  not  be  granted  for  nursing  or  science  courses  taken  more  than 
five  years  ago  or  for  general  studies  courses  taken  more  than  ten  years  ago. 
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NURSING/ASSOCIATE  CURRICULUM 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 


FIRST  SEMESTER 
Course  Cr.  Cl.  Lab. 

BIOL  203  3  2  2 

(Human  Anatomy  &  Physiology) 

CHM 119  3  2  2 

(General  Chemistry) 

PCTX  201  3  3  0 

(Introductory  Pharmacology) 

ENGL  101  3  3  0 

(English  Composition  I) 

NUR 118  110 

(Perspectives  in  Nursing) 

NUR  119  2  1  3 

(Nursing  Assessment) 

NUR  123  4  2  6 

(Nursing  Foundations) 

Total  Credit  Hours  19 

THIRD  SEMESTER 

Course  Cr.  Cl.  Lab. 

NUR  214  3  3  0 

(Introduction  to  Pathophysiology) 

NUR  232  3  2  3 

(Nursing  Care  of  Infants,  Children, 
and  Adolescents) 

NUR  233  4  2  6 

(Nursing  Care  of  Adults) 

NUR  235  1  1  0 

(Nursing  Issues) 

SOC 100  3  3  0 

(Introductory  Sociology) 

Total  Credit  Hours  14 


SECOND  SEMESTER 
Course  Cr.  Cl.  Lab. 

BIOL  204  3  2  2 

(Human  Anatomy  &  Physiology) 

BIOL  221  4  3  2 

(Intro,  to  Microbiology) 

PSY 120  3  3  0 

(Elementary  Psychology) 

NUR  208  2  2  0 

(Lifespan  Human  Development) 

NUR  230  1  1  0 

(Personal  Expression  in  Nursing) 

NUR  231  3  2  3 

(Nurs.  Care  of  Developing  Families) 

Total  Credit  Hours  16 

FOURTH  SEMESTER 

Course  Cr.  Cl.  Lab. 

NUR  234  4  2  6 

(Psychosocial  Nursing  Care  of 
Families) 

NUR  236  1  1  0 

(Transition  to  Nursing  Practice) 

NUR  237  6  2  12 

(Nursing  Synthesis) 

F&N  303  3  3  0 

(Essentials  of  Nutrition) 

Elective  3  3  0 

Total  Credit  Hours  17 


Total  Program  Credit  Hours  66 

General  Education  Credit  Hours  31 

Nursing  Education  Credit  Hours  35 

See  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  on  following  page. 
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ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

All  the  curricular  requirements  of  the  Purdue  University  North  Central 
Associate  Degree  Nursing  Program  must  be  completed  within  six  regular 
(Fall  &  Spring)  semesters  after  beginning  the  nursing  (NUR)  sequence. 

Credit  for  courses  in  nursing  and  science  will  be  considered  valid  to  meet 
the  degree  requirements  for  five  years.  Credit  for  other  general  education  re¬ 
quirements  will  be  considered  valid  for  ten  years. 

Three  NUR  courses,  NUR  118,  NUR  119,  and  NUR  123,  and  a  phar¬ 
macology  course,  PCTX  201,  are  required  to  be  completed  prior  to  progression 
to  any  other  NUR  clinical  courses.  Two  NUR  courses,  NUR  236  and  NUR  237, 
are  required  to  be  taken  in  the  last  or  terminal  semester  of  the  nursing 
program.  All  other  courses  may  be  taken  in  any  combination  or  sequence  if 
the  prerequisites  or  corequisite  requirements  for  the  individual  courses  are 
met. 


A  student  must  be  enrolled  in  a  clinical  nursing  course  each  semester  in 
order  to  progress  and  remain  in  the  nursing  program.  If  progression  is  not 
maintained,  the  student  will  be  required  to  complete  an  application  for  rein¬ 
statement  into  the  nursing  program. 

In  addition  to  the  University  scholastic  requirements,  the  nursing  pro¬ 
gram  requires  that  any  student  earning  a  D  or  lower  grade  in  a  nursing,  sci¬ 
ence,  or  pharmacology  course  must  repeat  that  course  satisfactorily  before 
progression  may  occur.  A  minimum  grade  point  average  (GPA)  of  4.0  on  a  6.0 
scale  is  required  for  graduation. 

Failure  in  any  required  clinical  nursing  course  in  the  associate  degree 
nursing  curriculum  will  result  in  the  student  being  dropped  from  the  nursing 
program.  The  student  may  submit  an  application  for  reinstatement  into  the 
nursing  program.  Each  case  will  be  evaluated  by  the  nursing  faculty  on  the 
basis  of  academic  record  and  other  relevant  data. 

Basic  skills  in  mathematics  and  proficiency  in  drug  dosage  calculations  is 
required  throughout  the  nursing  program. 


CONTINUATION  FOR  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  IN  NURSING 

Purdue  University  North  Central  and  Valparaiso  University  have  joined 
in  a  cooperative  public /private  partnership  wherein  registered  nurses  who 
have  an  Associate  of  Science  in  Nursing  degree  from  Purdue  University  North 
Central  are  eligible  to  work  toward  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  degree 
from  Valparaiso  University  while  paying  the  fees  normally  charged  by  Pur¬ 
due  University  North  Central.  The  cost  difference  in  fees  is  subsidized  by  the 
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State  of  Indiana.  Students  interested  in  the  program  may  contact  the  Val¬ 
paraiso  University  Office  of  Admissions. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  nursing  is  also  available  at  the  West 
Lafayette,  Calumet,  and  Fort  Wayne  campuses  of  Purdue  University. 

The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  update  and  otherwise  revise  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  Associate  Degree  nursing  program.  Such  information  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  through  notices  and  publications. 


ASSOCIATE  IN  APPLIED  SCIENCE  DEGREE  IN 
FOOD  SERVICE  AND  LODGING  SUPERVISION 


To  prepare  students  for  a  career  in  hospitality  industry,  the  North  Central 
campus  offers  an  associate  degree  program  in  food  service  and  lodging  super¬ 
vision.  The  program  is  designed  to  prepare  individuals  for  middle  manage¬ 
ment  positions.  Graduates  assume  responsibility  for  providing  services  in  a 
multitude  of  situations  where  people  eat  or  live  away  from  home. 

Graduates  of  the  program  who  wish  to  complete  a  baccalaureate  degree 
can  enroll  in  the  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Supervi¬ 
sion  programs  at  Purdue  University  North  Central  or  can  transfer  to  the  West 
Lafayette  campus  and  enroll  in  any  one  of  several  four-year  options  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Restaurant,  Hotel,  Institutional  and  Tourism  Management. 


GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


(3)  ENGL  101  (English 
Composition  I) 


(3)  ENGL  102  (English 
Composition  II) 


(3)  MA  111  (Algebra)  or  MA  153 
(Algebra  &  Trigonometry  I) 


(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 
Speech  Communication) 


(3)  ECON  210  (Principles  of 
Economics) 


(3)  MGMT  200  (Introductory 
Accounting) 


(3)  F&N  203  (Foods:  Their  Selection 
and  Preparation) 


(3)  F&N  303  (Essentials  of 
Nutrition) 


(1)  RHI 100  (Intro,  to  Food  Service 
and  Lodging  Industry) 


(3)  RHI  191  (Food  Service 
Sanitation) 


(3)  PSY  120  (Elementary 
Psychology) 


(3)  RHI  322  (Restaurant,  Hotel, 
and  Institutional  Property 
_  Management) 


(16) 


(18) 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Third  Semester 

(3)  ENGL  420  (Business  Writing) 

(2)  RHI  291  (Quantity  Food 
Production) 

(2)  RHI  291 L  (Quantity  Food 

Production  Laboratory) 

(3)  RHI  312  (Personnel  Management 

for  Restaurants,  Hotels 
and  Institutions) 

(3)  RHI  311  (Purchasing  for 
Restaurants,  Hotels, 
and  Institutions) 

(3)  SPV  252  (Human  Relations 
in  Supervision) 

(3)  SOC  100  (Intro.  Sociology) 

09) 


Fourth  Semester 
(3)  RHI  391  (Specialty  Food 
Service/Catering) 

(3)  RHI  321  (Equipment  for 
Restaurants,  Hotels,  and 
Institutions) 

(3)  RHI  212  (Restaurant,  Hotel, 
and  Institutional  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Management) 

(3)  RHI  341  (Cost  Controls  in 

Food  Service  and  Lodging) 
(1)  RHI  301  (Practicum  in 
Restaurant,  Hotel  and 
Institutional  Management) 
(3)  SPV  240  (Labor  Relations 

_  Problems) 

06) 


ASSOCIATE  IN  APPLIED  SCIENCE 
DEGREE  IN  TECHNOLOGY 

Science  and  technology  range  from  extremely  simple  to  highly  complex 
and  abstract  activities.  At  one  extreme  are  the  "professionals";  at  the  other, 
the  mechanics,  draftsmen,  and  service  personnel.  Within  this  broad  spectrum, 
the  educational  backgrounds  include  doctoral  degrees,  master's  degrees, 
bachelor's  degrees,  and  associate's  degrees  at  the  University  level,  as  well  as 
certificates  and  diplomas  from  other  post -high  school  educational  and  train¬ 
ing  institutions. 

The  University  offers  a  number  of  two-year  undergraduate  programs 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Applied  Science.  Many  of  these  are 
available  at  Purdue  University  North  Central.  The  A.A.S.  degree  is  awarded 
to  students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  program  of  study  in  one  of  the 
curricula  described  in  the  following  pages.  Those  who  have  completed  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  A.A.S.  in  one  of  the  available  curricula  may  be  admitted  to 
an  additional  two-year  program  in  supervision  at  the  North  Central  campus 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Alternatively,  the  associate  degree 
holder  may  be  admitted  to  a  junior/senior  year  curriculum  at  another  campus 
of  Purdue  University  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  the  same 
field  as  the  associate  degree. 

News  reports  in  the  press,  radio,  and  television  frequently  group  scien¬ 
tists,  engineers,  technologists,  and  technicians  together  without  distinguishing 
individual  work  functions.  Although  they  are  members  of  the  same  team. 
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their  functions  are  different.  The  scientist  is  a  theoretician,  interested  in  ideas 
and  concepts;  the  engineer  is  a  designer  and  innovator  of  new  products,  pro¬ 
cesses,  procedures,  or  systems  and  uses  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  sci¬ 
ence  to  arrive  at  practical,  economically  feasible  solutions  to  problems.  The 
engineering  technologist  is  typically  a  practical  person,  interested  in  applying 
engineering  principles  as  well  as  organizing  people  for  industrial  production, 
construction  or  operation,  or  in  the  improvement  of  devices,  processes,  meth¬ 
ods,  or  procedures.  The  engineering  technologist  is  normally  a  graduate  of  a 
four-year  engineering  technology  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  program. 

The  engineering  technician,  usually  a  graduate  of  a  two-year  engineering 
technology  Associate  in  Applied  Science  (A.A.S.)  degree  program,  does  one  or 
more  of  the  following:  carries  out  the  standard  calculations  form,  estimates 
the  cost  of,  or  prepares  service  manuals  for,  equipment;  installs,  checks  or 
tests,  maintains,  repairs,  modifies,  and  improves  equipment;  sells  or  operates 
equipment  and/or  facilities.  The  engineering  technician  is  an  important,  prac¬ 
tical  person  with  a  sound  understanding  of  scientific  principles  of  testing  and 
measuring  devices  and  of  practical  techniques.  Projections  indicate  that  there 
are  very  favorable  occupational  opportunities  in  the  future  for  technicians  and 
technologists. 

The  engineering  technologist  and  the  engineering  technician  do  interest¬ 
ing  and  enjoyable  work  in  many  areas  of  manufacturing,  sales,  technical  writ¬ 
ing,  field  service,  quality  control,  and  similar  engineering  support  activities. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  department  is  to  provide  all  graduates  with  a 
solid  technical  foundation  which  will  enable  them  to  adapt  readily  to  a  wide 
variety  of  employment  opportunities.  The  success  of  our  graduates  in  indus¬ 
try  has  emphasized  the  need  to  continue  with  this  philosophy. 


ASSOCIATE  IN  APPLIED  SCIENCE  DEGREE  IN 
ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNOLOGY 

This  program  prepares  students  for  employment  with  architects,  contrac¬ 
tors,  building  materials  suppliers,  and  various  governmental  agencies.  Gradu¬ 
ates  accept  positions  as  architectural  draftsmen,  estimators,  planning  techni¬ 
cians,  field  inspectors,  and  sales  representatives. 

The  drafting  courses  begin  with  basic  fundamentals  and  extend  into 
wood  frame  systems  and  intermediate-size  buildings.  Other  drawing  courses 
include  presentation  techniques. 

Materials,  surveying,  specifications,  estimating,  mechanical  equipment 
and  other  courses  related  to  construction  are  also  a  part  of  the  program. 
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Related  courses  in  the  areas  of  mathematics,  physical  sciences,  and  hu¬ 
manities  are  essential  in  the  development  of  a  person  who  wishes  to  advance 
in  the  field  of  construction. 

Students  contemplating  future  transfer  to  an  accredited  architectural 
school  should  contact  their  advisor. 

Graduates  of  this  program  may  continue  their  education  toward  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  supervision  (construction  emphasis)  at  this  cam¬ 
pus  or  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  building  construction  and 
contracting  at  the  West  Lafayette  or  Calumet  campuses. 

This  curriculum  is  not  designed  to  train  professional  engineers  or  regis¬ 
tered  architects. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester  Second  Semester 


(3)  TG  110  (Drafting  Fundamentals) 

(3)  TG  200  (Survey  of  Computer- 

(3)  BC  100  (Introduction  to 

Aided  Drafting  and  Design) 

Construction) 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 

(3)  MA  153  (Algebra  & 

Speech  Communication) 

Trigonometry  I) 

(3)  MA  154  (Algebra  & 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 

Trigonometry  II) 

Composition  I) 

(3)  CET  160  (Statics) 

(3)  ART  299P  (Plans  & 

(3)  GNT  220  (Technical  Report 

Specifications) 

Writing) 

(3)  ECON  210  (Principles  of 

(3)  CPT  175  (Introduction  to 

Economics) 

Structured  Programming 

Principles) 

(18) 

(18) 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Third  Semester 

Fourth  Semester 

(3) 

BC  230  (Mechanical  & 

(3) 

ART  222  (Architectural 

Electrical  Systems) 

Construction  II) 

(3) 

CET  260  (Strength  of 

(2) 

ART  221  (Architectural 

Materials) 

Presentation) 

(3) 

BC  270  (Materials  and 

(3) 

BC  235  (Construction  Materials 

Estimates) 

and  Systems) 

(3) 

ART  150  (Architectural 

(4) 

PHYS  218  (General  Physics  I) 

Construction  I) 

(3) 

CET  280  (Structural  Calculations) 

(32 

CET  104  (Elementary  Surveying) 

(22 

CET  208  (Route  Surveying) 

(15) 

(17) 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  APPLIED  SCIENCE  DEGREE  IN 
BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  AND  CONTRACTING 


This  program  prepares  students  to  become  professional  contractors-managers 
of  the  construction  process.  The  program  emphasizes  the  management  of  the 
people,  money,  machines,  and  materials  with  which  structures  are  built.  It 
stresses  production  rather  than  design,  and  management  skills  rather  than  craft 
skills. 

Graduates  are  prepared  to  work  for  all  types  of  contractors:  residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  highway,  heavy,  mechanical,  electrical  and  specialty. 
Graduates  are  also  prepared  for  work  in  both  the  field  and  the  office.  Experi¬ 
enced  graduates  fill  positions  such  as  job  superintendent,  estimator, 
scheduler,  cost  analyst,  project  manager  and  company  executive. 

In  the  two  years  of  this  associate  degree  program,  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  development  of  the  job  skills  needed  by  contractors,  including  plan  read¬ 
ing,  estimating,  surveying,  drafting  and  accounting.  Graduates  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  may  continue  their  education  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
supervision  (construction  emphasis)  at  this  campus  or  toward  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  building,  construction  and  contracting  at  the  West  Lafayette 
or  Calumet  campuses. 

This  curriculum  prepares  students  as  professional  constructors,  but  not 
for  registration  as  professional  architects  or  engineers. 


GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


(2)  BC  100  (Introduction  to 


(3)  TG  200  (Survey  of  Computer- 


Construction) 

(3)  ART  299P  (Plans  and 


Aided  Drafting  and  Design) 
(3)  CET  160  (Statics) 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 


Specifications) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English  Comp.  I) 
(3)  MA  153  (Algebra  and 


Speech  Communication) 
(3)  GNT  220  (Technical  Report 


Trigonometry  I) 

(3)  ECON  210  (Principles  of 


Writing) 

(3)  MA  154  (Algebra  and 


Economics) 

(3)  TG  110  (Drafting 
Fundamentals) 


Trigonometry  II) 

(3)  CPT  175  (Introduction  to 


Structured  Programming 
Principles) 


(17) 


(18) 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Third  Semester 
(3)  BC  230  (Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Systems) 

(3)  CET  260  (Strength  of 
Materials) 

(3)  BC  270  (Materials  &  Estimates) 
(3)  MA  223  (Introductory  Analysis  I) 
(3)  ART  150  (Architectural 
Construction  I) 

(3)  CET  104  (Elementary  Surveying) 
(18) 


Fourth  Semester 
(3)  BC  235  (Construction 
Materials  &  Systems) 

(3)  CET  280  (Structural 
Calculations) 

(3)  MGMT  200  (Intro.  Accounting) 

(4)  PHYS  218  (General  Physics  I) 
(3)  BC  345  (Scheduling) 

(2)  CET  208  (Route  Surveying) 


(18) 


ASSOCIATE  APPLIED  SCIENCE  DEGREE  IN 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  employment  with  land 
surveyors,  highway  departments,  contractors,  city  engineering  offices  and  en¬ 
gineering  consultants,  as  well  as  with  other  specializations  of  civil  engineer¬ 
ing.  Graduates  accept  positions  as  topographers,  structural  draftsmen,  steel 
and  concrete  laboratory  technicians,  or  as  instrument  operators  doing  land 
surveys  and  highway  surveys.  With  additional  experience  they  may  acquire 
positions  as  supervisors,  or  chiefs  of  parties  in  a  variety  of  work  associated 
with  civil  engineering. 

The  surveying  courses  begin  with  basic  operation  and  use  of  equipment 
and  progress  through  route  surveying,  land  surveying  and  subdivision. 

Other  groups  of  courses  consider  structural  systems,  materials,  strength 
of  materials,  and  specifications  and  estimating. 

To  broaden  the  technician's  ability  to  communicate  in  words  and  figures, 
courses  in  mathematics,  physical  science  and  communicative  skills  are  re¬ 
quired. 

Graduates  of  this  program  may  continue  their  education  toward  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  supervision  (construction  emphasis)  at  this  cam¬ 
pus  or  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  building  construction  and 
contracting  at  the  West  Lafayette  or  Calumet  campuses. 

The  curriculum  is  not  designed  to  train  professional  engineers,  registered 
architects,  or  registered  land  surveyors. 
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GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

(2)  BC  100  (Introduction  to 

(3)  TG  200  (Survey  of  Computer- 

Construction) 

Aided  Drafting  and  Design) 

(3)  ART  299P  (Plans  and 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 

Specifications) 

Speech  Communication) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 

(3)  GNT  220  (Technical  Report 

Composition  I) 

Writing) 

(3)  MA  153  (Algebra  & 

(3)  CET  160  (Statics) 

Trigonometry  I) 

(3)  MA  154  (Algebra  & 

(3)  ECON  210  (Principles  of 

Trigonometry  II) 

Economics) 

(3)  CPT  175  (Introduction  to 

(3)  TG  110  (Drafting 

Structured  Programming 

Fundamentals) 

Principles) 

(17) 

(18) 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Third  Semester 

Fourth  Semester 

(3)  CET  260  (Strength  of 

(3)  CET  209  (Land  Surveying 

Materials) 

and  Subdivision) 

(3)  BC  270  (Materials  and 

(3)  CET  253  (Hydraulics  & 

Estimates) 

Drainage) 

(3)  MA  223  ( Introductory 

(3)  CET  280  (Structural 

Analysis  I) 

Calculations) 

(3)  ART  150  (Architectural 

(3)  PHYS  218  (General  Physics  I) 

Construction  I) 

(3)  MA  224  (Introductory 

(3)  CET  104  (Elementary 

Analysis  II) 

Surveying) 

(2)  CET  208  (Route  Surveying) 

(15) 

(17) 

ASSOCIATE  IN  APPLIED  SCIENCE  DEGREE  IN 
COMPUTER-INTEGRATED  MANUFACTURING 
TECHNOLOGY 


Computer-integrated  manufacturing  technology  (CIMT)  concerns  the 
developing  field  of  automated  manufacturing  and  material  handling.  The  use 
of  computers  applied  to  design,  machining,  and  manufacturing  of  products  as 
well  as  in  quality  and  process  control  is  emphasized,  as  well  as  the  study  of 
the  properties  of  materials  and  their  influence  on  manufacturing  processes. 

An  idea  becomes  a  product  through  research  and  development  and  sub¬ 
sequent  manufacturing.  Technologists  in  this  area  become  involved  with  ar¬ 
ranging  for  production.  The  activities  of  systematic  planning,  design,  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  processing  methods  and  equipment  will  be  conducted  so  that  a 
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product  may  be  manufactured  economically.  This  will  usually  involve  a 
knowledge  of  equipment,  tool  design,  operation  sequencing,  worker /machine 
interaction,  processing  procedures,  and  facilities  and  plant  layout.  Manufac¬ 
turing  technologists  will  inevitably  work  with  mechanical,  electrical,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  engineers  engaged  in  product  or  plant  design,  in  production,  and  in 
quality  control. 

A  computer-integrated  manufacturing  system  encompasses  all  opera¬ 
tions  from  order  entry  to  product  shipment.  This  can  lead  to  significant  cost 
reductions  and  better  quality.  A  fully  integrated  factory  will  consist  of  modu¬ 
lar  subsystems.  The  CIMT  curriculum  concentrates  on  study  of  the  individual 
subsystems  such  as  materials  handling  systems,  robotic  systems,  CNC  ma¬ 
chining,  and  automated  metrology. 

Graduates  of  the  program  are  prepared  to  enter  manufacturing  industries 
as  technicians,  engineering  aides,  production  assistants,  and  quality  control 
assistants.  With  accumulation  of  work  experience,  promotion  to  supervisory 
positions  or  as  applications  specialists  is  possible. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 


(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

07) 


(4) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 
ENGL  101  (English 
Composition  I) 

MA  153  (Algebra  and 
Trigonometry  I) 

MET  141  (Materials  and 
Processes  I) 

MET  160  (Applied  Engineering 
Computational  Analysis) 

TG  110  (Drafting  Fundamentals) 
COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 
Speech  Communication) 


Second  Semester 
(3)  MA  154  (Algebra  and 
Trigonometry  II) 

(3)  CPT  175  (Introduction  to 

Structured  Programming 
Principles) 

(3)  TG  200  (Survey  of  Computer- 
Aided  Drafting  and  Design) 
(3)  MET  142  (Materials  and 
Processes  II) 

(3)  Social  Science  Elective 
05 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Third  Semester 
PHYS  218  (General  Physics  I) 
MET  242  (Manufacturing 
Processes) 

EET  214  (Electricity 
Fundamentals) 

MET  230  (Fluid  Power) 

CPT  275  ("C"  Language 
Programming) 

MA  223  (Introductory  Analysis) 


Fourth  Semester 

(4)  PHYS  219  (General  Physics  II) 
(3)  EET  233  (Electronics  and 
Industrial  Controls) 

(3)  MET  212  (Applications  of 
Engineering  Mechanics) 

(3)  CIMT  243  (Automated 

Manufacturing  Processes) 
(3)  ST AT  301  (Elementary 
Statistical  Methods) 

(3)  MET  102  (Production  Drawing) 
(19) 


(19) 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  APPLIED  SCIENCE  DEGREE  IN 
COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY  (PROGRAMMING) 

The  computer  technology  program  prepares  students  for  professional  ca¬ 
reers  in  business  data  processing  and  computer  information  systems.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  is  designed  to  prepare  graduates  who  can: 

•  Create  computer  programs  to  solve  business  problems,  including 
correcting  program  errors,  revising  to  meet  changing  requirements, 
and  documenting  to  record  procedures; 

•  Understand  basic  business  and  personnel  functions  and  have  the 
ability  to  conceptualize  business  problems  using  structured  analytical 
techniques; 

•  Recognize  the  importance  of  information  delivery  systems  support  to 
functional  management  activities  in  an  enterprise; 

•  Understand  computer  hardware  and  software  systems  organization 
and  operations; 

•  Understand  computer  center  organization  and  recognize  the  interac¬ 
tions  among  data  processing  personnel  that  are  necessary  to  the 
delivery  of  information; 

•  Communicate  effectively,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  in  technical  and 
nontechnical  situations. 

A  curriculum  that  fulfills  these  objectives  must  provide  both  technical 
and  supportive  education.  Technical  courses  in  computer  technology  train  the 
student  in  the  skills  required  to  apply  the  potential  of  computers  to  business 
applications.  Supportive  courses  educate  the  student  in  functional  aspects  of 
business  to  which  the  technical  computing  skills  will  be  applied. 

In  the  first  two  years,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  job  skills 
needed  by  applications  programmers  and  programmer/analysts.  This  train¬ 
ing  is  supplemented  with  a  general  background  in  computer  technology,  data 
processing,  and  commercial  applications.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years,  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  the  option  of  joining  the  work  force  or  continuing  for  a  B.S.  degree  at 
the  West  Lafayette  campus. 

Graduates  are  prepared  for  employment  in  a  wide  variety  of  business,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  consulting  environments.  Representative  entry-level  positions 
include  applications  programmer,  programmer/analyst,  and  marketing  rep¬ 
resentative.  Experienced  graduates  can  expect  to  fill  positions  in  systems 
analysis,  project  management,  database  administration,  computer  operations 
management,  data  processing  management,  and  possibly  noncomputing 
management  of  executive-line  positions. 
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GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 


(3)  CPT  150  (Structured 

(3)  CPT  155  (File  Organization 

Programming) 

and  Processing  Techniques) 

(3)  CPT  154  (Introduction  to 

(3)  CPT  224  (Microcomputer 

Information  Systems) 

Tools  and  Applications) 

(5)  MA  151  (Algebra  & 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English 

Trigonometry)  or 

Composition  II) 

MA  153  (Algebra  & 

(3)  ECON  210  (Principles  of 

Trigonometry  I)  and 

Economics) 

MA  154  (Algebra  & 

(3)  Free  elective  (MA  223  recom- 

Trigonometry  II) 

mended  if  pursing  B.S.) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 

Composition  I) 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 

Speech  Communication) 

(17) 

(15) 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Third  Semester 

Fourth  Semester 

(3)  CPT  255  (Applied  Software 

(3)  CPT  276  (Operating  Systems 

Development) 

Concepts) 

(3)  CPT  261  (RPG  Programming) 

(3)  CPT  280  (Introduction  to 

(3)  MGMT  200  (Introductory 

Systems  Development) 

Accounting) 

(3)  CPT  282  (Data  Structures  and 

(3)  Communications  Selective 

Data  Base  Concepts) 

(3)  Statistics  Selective 

(3)  MGMT  201  (Management 

Accounting  I) 

(3)  Business  Selective 

(15) 

(15) 

ELECTIVE  AND  SELECTIVE  COURSES 


Communications  Selectives  (to  develop  oral  communications  skills  through  ac¬ 
tual  speaking  experience) 


COM  210 
COM  314 
COM  315 
COM  415 
CPT  244 


(Debating  Public  Issues) 

(Advanced  Public  Speaking) 

(Speech  Communication  of  Technical  Information) 
(Discussion  of  Technical  Problems) 

(Reporting  and  Documentation  Techniques) 
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Statistics  Selectives 

ST  AT  301  (Elementary  Statistical  Methods),  433, 501, 511 
ECON  E270  (Course  offered  through  Indiana  University) 

Business  Selectives 


IET 

104 

(Industrial  Organization) 

IE 

366 

(Elements  of  Production  Management) 

ECON 

251 

(Microeconomics) 

ECON 

252 

(Macroeconomics) 

ASSOCIATE  IN  APPLIED  SCIENCE  DEGREE 
IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

Accredited  by  the  Technology  Accreditation  Commission  (TAC)  of  the 
Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology  (ABET). 

The  electrical  engineering  technology  (EET)  program  is  a  combination  of 
courses  in  electricity,  electronics,  mathematics,  science,  and  general  academic 
areas  that  leads  to  the  A.A.S.  degree.  The  program  is  designed  to  prepare  stu¬ 
dents  for  employment  as  technicians  in  research  laboratories,  electronic  indus¬ 
tries,  and  in  any  industry  that  uses  electrical  power  or  electronic  controls. 

The  basic  curriculum  will  provide  the  student  with  sufficient  education  to 
find  employment  in  the  fields  of  communications  electronics,  industrial  elec¬ 
tronics,  military  electronics,  computer  electronics,  automation,  industrial  con¬ 
trols,  electronic  servicing,  electrical  power,  aviation  electronics,  and  others.  A 
considerable  amount  of  laboratory  work  is  required  in  the  engineering 
technology  programs. 

Graduates  with  the  A.A.S.  degree  may  continue  their  education  toward 
the  B.S.  degree  in  electrical  engineering  technology  at  the  West  Lafayette, 
Calumet,  Fort  Wayne  or  Indianapolis  campuses.  A  grade  point  average  of  4.2 
or  higher  in  EET  and  mathematics  courses  is  required  for  entry  into  the 
bachelor's  degree  program  at  West  Lafayette. 
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GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 


FRESHMAN 


First  Semester 

(4)  EET  102  (Electrical  Circuits  I)* 

(3)  EET  105  (Digital  Fundamentals  I) 
I)* 

(5)  MA  151  (Algebra  and 

Trigonometry)  *+ 

(3)  CPT  175  (Introduction  to 
Structured  Programming 
Principles) 


(15) 


Second  Semester 
(4)  EET  152  (Electrical  Circuits  II) 
(4)  EET  154  (Analog  Electronics 

(3)  EET  155  (Digital  Funda¬ 
mentals  II)* 

(3)  MA  223  (Introductory 
Analysis  I)* 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English  Com- 

_  position  I) 

(17) 


SUMMER  -  SOPHOMORE 

(4)  EET  212  (Electrical  Power 

_  and  Machinery)* 

(4) 


SOPHOMORE 


Third  Semester 

(4)  EET  204  (Analog  Electronics  II)* 
(4)  EET  205  (Introduction  to  Micro¬ 
processors)* 

(3)  MA  224  (Introductory  Analysis  II) 
(3)  ENGR 195E  ("C"  Language 
Programming) 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 

_  Speech  Communication) 

(17) 


Fourth  Semester 

(3)  EET  202  (Electrical  Circuits  III)* 

(4)  EET  Technical  Elective)*+t 

(4)  PHYS  218  (General  Physics  I) 
(3)  Non-Technical  Elective 
(Humanities) 

(3)  TG  110  (Drafting  Fundamentals) 


(17) 


*  An  average  GPA  of  4.2  or  higher  in  EET  and  mathematics  courses  is  required  for 
entry  into  the  B.S.  degree  program  at  West  Lafayette, 
t  Part-time  students  may  substitute  MA  153  and  MA  154  sequence  for  MA  151 . 
tt  EET  Technical  Electives  are:  EET  302 , 303, 305,  317,  or  331. 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  APPLIED  SCIENCE  DEGREE  IN 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

Accredited  by  the  Technology  Accreditation  Commission  (TAC)  of  the 
Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology  (ABET). 

This  major  field  of  specialization  is  designed  to  develop  technicians  to 
support  the  problem-solving  and  decision-making  functions  in  management 
and  to  prepare  for  planning  and  control,  work  method  analysis,  work  meas¬ 
urements,  quality  assurance  and  controls,  and  systems  and  procedures  analy¬ 
sis.  Practical  applications  of  production-oriented  operations,  research  tech¬ 
niques,  data  processing  and  computer  programming  fundamentals  are 
stressed. 

The  industrial  engineering  technician  often  is  initially  employed  in  the 
industrial  engineering,  quality  control,  production  control  or  plant  layout 
department.  With  increased  experience  the  student  may  advance  within  the 
department,  directly  assisting  a  professional  industrial  engineer,  or  may  be¬ 
come  a  production  supervisor.  This  broad  technical  background,  together 
with  the  human  relations  background  and  a  proficiency  in  engineering  meth¬ 
ods  and  mathematics,  enables  the  industrial  engineering  technician  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  opportunities  for  advancement  in  many  directions. 

Graduates  of  the  program  may  continue  their  education  toward  the  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Science  degree  in  supervision  with  an  emphasis  in  industrial  engineer¬ 
ing  technology  applications  at  Purdue  University  North  Central. 


GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 
(3)  IET 104  (Industrial 
Organization) 

(3)  MA  153  (Algebra  & 
Trigonometry  1) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 
Composition  1) 

(3)  TG  110  (Drafting 
Fundamentals) 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 
Speech  Communication) 


(15) 


Second  Semester 
(3)  GNT  220  (Technical  Report 
Writing) 

(3)  MA  154  (Algebra  & 
Trigonometry  II) 

(3)  ECON  210  (Principles  of 
Economics) 

(3)  IET  250  (Fundamentals  of 
Production  Cost  Analysis) 
(3)  IET  Model  Simulation 
Elective 

(3)  Computer  Elective 
(18) 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Third  Semester 

(3)  TG  200  (Survey  of  Computer- 

Aided  Drafting  and  Design) 

(4)  PHYS  218  (General  Physics  I) 
(3)  IET  262  (Motion  Study  & 

Work  Methods) 

(3)  IET  224  (Production  Planning 
&  Control) 

(3)  ST  AT  301  (Elementary 
Statistical  Methods) 

(2)  Technical  Elective 


(18) 


Fourth  Semester 

(4)  PHYS  219  (General  Physics  II) 
(3)  IET  266  (Work  Measurement 
&  Incentives) 

(3)  IET  204  (Techniques  of 
Maintaining  Quality) 

(3)  MET  141  (Materials  & 
Processes  I) 

(3)  SPV  252  (Human  Relations 
in  Supervision) 

(2)  IET  2%  (Industrial  Technology 

_  Case  Problems) 

(18) 


TECHNICAL  ELECTIVES 

Computer 

Elective 

(3) 

CPT175 

(Introduction  to  Structured  Programming 

Principles) 

(3) 

CS  140 

(Introduction  to  Data  Processing  -  BASIC) 

(3) 

ENGR  195E 

("C"  Language  Programming) 

IET  Model 

Simulation  Elective 

(3) 

IET  202 

(Principles  of  Industrial  Robotics) 

(3) 

IET  268 

(Plant  Layout) 

(3) 

IET  286 

(Numerical  Control  Programming) 

(3) 

IET  312 

(Materials  Handling) 

Methods  Improvement  Option 

(3) 

IET  120 

(Systems  and  Procedures) 

(2) 

IET  272 

(Job  Evaluation) 

(3) 

IET  280 

(Wage  Incentives) 

Material  Handling  Option 

(3) 

IET  312 

(Materials  Handling) 

(3) 

IET  268 

(Plant  Layout) 

Quality  Control  Option 

(3) 

IET  354 

(Attribute  and  Variable  Sampling) 

(3) 

IET  364 

(Total  Quality  Control) 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  APPLIED  SCIENCE  DEGREE 
IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

This  program  of  study  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  take  employ¬ 
ment  in  manufacturing  and  production  industries. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  generation,  transmission,  and  utilization  of 
mechanical  and  fluid  energy  for  the  purpose  of  design  and  production  of 
tools,  machines,  and  their  products. 

Graduates  accept  jobs  in  laboratories,  engineering  departments,  plant 
maintenance,  production  departments,  and  technical  sales.  With  additional 
experience,  promotion  to  positions  such  as  industrial  supervisors,  machine 
and  tool  designers,  technical  buyers,  production  expeditors,  and  cost  estima¬ 
tors  is  possible.  Graduates  are  eligible  for  certification  as  associate  engineering 
technicians. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester  Second  Semester 


(2)  MET  160  (Applied  Engi- 

(3)  MET  111  (Applied  Statics) 

neering  Computational 

(3)  MET  142  (Materials  and 

Analysis) 

Processes  II) 

(3)  MET  141  (Materials  and 

(3)  MA  154  (Algebra  & 

Processes  I) 

Trigonometry  II) 

(3)  TG  110  (Drafting 

(3)  CPT  175  (Introduction  to 

Fundamentals) 

Structured  Programming 

(3)  MA  153  (Algebra  & 

Principles) 

Trigonometry  I) 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 

Speech  Communication) 

Composition  I) 

(3)  TG  200  (Survey  of  Computer- 

(3)  Humanities  or  Social 

Aided  Drafting  and  Design) 

Science  Elective 

(17) 

(18) 

SOPHOMORE 

Third  Semester 

Fourth  Semester 

(4)  MET  211  (Applied  Strength 

(3)  MET  214  (Machine  Elements) 

of  Materials) 

(3)  MET  230  (Fluid  Power) 

(2)  MET  213  (Dynamics) 

(4)  PHYS  219  (General  Physics  II) 

(3)  MET  220  (Heat/Power  I) 

(3)  IET 104  (Industrial 

(3)  MET  242  (Manufacturing 

Organization) 

Processes) 

(3)  MET  102  (Production 

(3)  MA  223  (Introductory 

Drawing) 

Analysis  I) 

(4)  PHYS  218  (General  Physics  I) 

(19) 

(16) 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  APPLIED  SCIENCE  DEGREE 
IN  SUPERVISION 

(Department  of  Organizational  Leadership  and  Supervision) 

This  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  who  wish  to 
improve  their  skills  as  supervisors  or  to  expand  their  general  education.  Su¬ 
pervisors  work  in  a  wide  variety  of  organizations  and  in  many  different  func¬ 
tional  areas.  Therefore,  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  allow  students  to  select 
courses  within  specified  categories,  which  best  prepare  them  for  the  func¬ 
tional  area  and/or  organization  of  their  choice.  Graduates  of  the  program  are 
eligible  to  continue  toward  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  supervision. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 

Technical  Core  Area  (18  credits  required) 


Course 

Title 

Credits 

IET 

104 

(Industrial  Organization) 

(3) 

SPV 

374 

(Supervisory  Management) 

(3) 

MA 

153 

(Algebra  &  Trigonometry  I) 

(3) 

SPV 

252 

(Human  Relations  in  Supervision) 

(3) 

SPV 

331 

(Occupational  Safety  and  Health) 

(3) 

SPV 

375 

(Training  Methods) 

(3) 

Communications  Area  (6  credits  required) 

ENGL 

101 

(English  Composition  I) 

(3) 

COM  114  (Fundamentals  of  Speech  Communication)  (3) 

Functional/Technical  Area  (30  credits  required) 

Recognizing  that  supervisors  work  in  various  functional  areas,  each 
student  will  be  expected  to  select  one  or  more  groups  of  courses  that  are  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  technical  effectiveness  on  the  job.  The  following  are  examples 
of  existing  functional  areas  from  which  30  credit  hours  are  to  be  selected: 

SUPV,  Labor  Relations,  Human  Resources,  and  IET. 

Other  areas  include  :  EET,  MET,  GBA,  GBG, 

GBM,  CPT,  TG,  MA  and  ST  AT. 

Supportive  (Non-technical)  Area  (9  credits  required) 

Each  supervisor  should  have  a  balanced  educational  experience,  therefore, 
non-  technical  courses  are  included  in  the  program.  With  the  approval  of  the 
academic  advisor,  the  student  may  select  from  a  wide  range  of  courses.  Some  of  the 
more  typical  courses  considered  applicable  are  listed  below  and  on  the  next  page: 

Credits 
(3) 

(3) 


MGMT  200  (Introductory  Accounting) 

MGMT  201  (Management  Accounting  I) 
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soc 

100 

(Introductory  Sociology) 

(3) 

PSY 

120 

(Elementary  Psychology) 

(3) 

GNT 

220 

(Technical  Report  Writing) 

(3) 

or  ENGL  420  (Business  Writing) 

(3) 

ECON 

210 

(Principles  of  Economics) 

(3) 

COM 

315 

(Speech  Communication  of 

Technical  Information)  or  COM  415 

(3) 

(Discussion  of  Technical  Problems) 

(3) 

Total  for  A.A.S.  degree  in  Supervision: 

(63) 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY  t 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 

(3)  GNT  220  (Technical  Report 

Composition  I) 

Writing)  or  ENGL  102 

(3)  MA  153  (Algebra  and 

(English  Composition  II) 

Trigonometry  I) 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 

(3)  SPV  252  (Human  Relations 

Speech  Communication) 

in  Supervision) 

(3)  SPV  374  (Supervisory 

(3)  Technical  Elective  ft 

Management) 

(3)  CPT  Elective 

(6)  Technical  Electives  ft 

(3)  Non-technical  Elective 

(15) 

(18) 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Third  Semester 

Fourth  Semester 

(3)  ECON  210  (Principles  of 

(3)  IET  104  (Industrial 

Economics 

Organization) 

(3)  MGMT  200  (Introductory 

(3)  SPV  375  (Training  Methods) 

Accounting)  or  GBA 

(6)  Technical  Electives  ++ 

227  (Principles  of 

(3)  Non-technical  Elective 

Accounting  I) 

(3)  SPV  331  (Occupational 

Safety  and  Health) 

(3)  Technical  Elective  ft 

(3)  Non-technical  Elective 

(15) 

(15) 

t  Course  requirements  and  sequencing  may  vary  among  individual  students.  Consult  your 
advisor  for  guidance. 

ft  Courses  selected  as  technical  electives  must  be  part  of  an  integrated  plan  with  two-  and  three- 
course  sequences,  and  should  contain  material  of  a  more  advanced  nature  than  that  presented  in 
a  required,  or  previously  taken  elective  course.  Courses  from  the  following  areas  are  acceptable 
as  approved  by  your  academic  advisor: 

Supervision,  Community  College  (GBA,  GBM  and  GBG),  Engineering ,  Management  (ECON  & 
MGMT),  Technology  GET,  MET,  EET,  CPT,  CET,  ART,  OMT  or  BC). 
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CERTIFICATE  PROGRAMS 


In  addition  to  the  A.A.S.  degree  program,  intensive  and  practical  pro¬ 
grams  of  shorter  duration  are  available.  These  programs  lead  to  certificates 
attesting  that  the  student  has  completed  a  prescribed  course  of  study. 

The  certificate  programs  are  designed  primarily  for  the  mature  part-time 
student  through  consultation  with  representatives  from  labor,  industry,  and 
the  service  areas  of  our  society. 

These  are  practical  programs  of  less  than  40  semester  hours  of  credit.  Ad¬ 
vancement  in  each  of  these  programs  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
individual  student  who  may  take  one,  two,  or  three  courses  each  semester. 
The  average  part-time  student  can  complete  any  one  of  the  programs  within 
three  years. 

Enrollment  is  on  the  basis  of  a  program  carefully  tailored  to  meet  indi¬ 
vidual  student  needs  and  vocational  objectives  through  consultation  with  an 
academic  advisor.  Changes  in  the  student's  program  arising  out  of  new  work 
assignments  or  changes  in  vocational  objective  may  also  be  worked  out  with 
the  academic  advisor. 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  CERTIFICATE  PROGRAM 


The  certificate  program  was  designed  to  provide  a  relatively  quick  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  basics  of  business.  It  involves  completing  27  credit  hours  of 
required  and  selective  course  work.  At  least  15  of  those  hours  must  be  earned 
at  a  Purdue  University  campus. 

Students  who  wish  to  apply  to  the  General  Business  Certificate  Program 
must  have  completed  at  least  6  semesters  of  English  while  in  high  school. 
They  also  must  have  completed  a  course  of  study  and  attained  a  level  of 
achievement  that  reflects  the  upper  half  of  their  high  school  graduating  class. 

REQUIRED  COURSES  (18  credit  hours) 


ENGL 

101 

ENGL 

102 

GNT 

220 

MA 

111 

GBG 

127 

GBA 

227 

MGMT 

200 

GBM 

129 

(English  Composition  I) 

(English  Composition  II) 
or 

(Technical  Report  Writing) 
(Algebra)  or  higher  math  course  * 
(Introduction  to  Business) 
(Principles  of  Accounting  I) 
or 

(Introductory  Accounting) 
(Principles  of  Marketing) 


(3) 

(3) 


(3) 

(3) 

(3) 


(3) 


*  MA  111  does  not  count  for  graduation  credit  in  the  Associate  of  Arts  degree  in 
general  business. 
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SELECTIVE  COURSES  (9  credit  hours) 

Choose  from  the  following  3-credit-hour  courses: 


COM 

114 

(Fundamentals  of  Speech  Communication) 

GBA 

228 

(Principles  of  Accounting  II) 

CPT 

107L 

(Computer  Literacy)  * 

GBG 

126 

(Personal  Finance) 

GBG 

260 

(Business  Law) 

GBG 

270 

(Small  Business  &  Entrepreneurial  Ventures) 

STAT 

114 

(Elements  of  Probability  &  Statistics) 

SPV 

374 

(Supervisory  Managment) 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY  CERTIFICATE 

PU/NC  offers  a  certificate  program  in  computer  technology  for  persons 
who  have  earned  either  an  associate  or  baccalaureate  degree  and  who  wish  to 
develop  expertise  in  computer  programming.  Degreed  students  who  have  es¬ 
tablished  credit  in  a  mathematics  course  equivalent  to  MA  154  and  who  have 
not  received  a  degree  in  CPT,  CIS,  or  CS  may  take  advantage  of  this  program. 

This  certificate  program  teaches  the  practical  applications  of  computer 
programs,  emphasizing  their  design  and  implementation.  It  will  provide  a 
foundation  of  two  basic  programming  languages:  COBOL  and  RPG. 

The  certificate  requires  27  semester  credit  hours  of  course  work.  Credit 
may  be  given  for  prior  course  work;  however,  a  minimum  of  21  credit  hours 
must  come  from  a  Purdue  University  campus. 


CPT  CORE  COURSES  (24  credit  hours) 


CPT 

150 

(Structured  Programming) 

(3) 

CPT 

154 

(Introduction  to  Information  Systems) 

(3) 

CPT 

155 

(File  Organization  &  Processing  Techniques) 

(3) 

CPT 

224 

(Microcomputer  Tools  and  Applications) 

(3) 

CPT 

255 

(Applied  Software  Development) 

(3) 

CPT 

261 

(RPG  Programming) 

(3) 

CPT 

280 

(Intoduction  to  Systems  Development) 

(3) 

CPT 

282 

(Data  Structures  &  Database  Concepts) 

(3) 

SELECTIVE  (3  credit  hours) 

As  approved  by  advisor  from  one  of  the  following  disciplines:  CPT,  SPV,  IET, 
MET,  CIMT,  EET,  CS,  or  MA. 


* 


Another  appropriate  computer  class  could  be  substituted  with  the  permission  of  the 
section  chair  of  the  Community  College. 
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PROGRESSION  REQUIREMENTS 

A  grade  of  C  or  better  is  required  in  each  course.  Courses  in  which  lower 
grades  have  been  received  must  be  retaken  before  progressing  to  the  next 
course  in  sequence.  An  incomplete  is  not  considered  a  passing  grade.  The 
pass/not  pass  option  is  not  available  for  this  certificate  program. 


PROFESSIONAL  SUPERVISION 
CERTIFICATE  PROGRAM 

(Department  of  Organizational  Leadership  and  Supervision) 

The  Professional  Supervision  Certificate  Program  is  an  intensive  and 
practical  curriculum  of  24  semester  hours.  It  is  intended  to  provide  first  line 
supervisors  with  the  professional  education  needed  to  handle  the  technical 
problems  which  they  encounter  daily.  Admission  to  the  program  is  granted  to 
those  adults  in  management  positions  who  meet  certain  entrance  standards 
and  requirements.  Candidates  may  be  admitted  as  degree  or  nondegree  stu¬ 
dents.  Specific  questions  concerniny  the  program  should  be  directed  to  the 
chairperson  of  the  Technology  and  Engineering  Section  or  to  any  Supervison 
faculty  member  at  the  North  Central  Campus. 

The  program  was  developed  by  representatives  of  industry,  professional  fore¬ 
men  organizations  and  the  University.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
management,  which  is  vitally  concerned  with  training  first  line  supervisors. 
Course  selection  is  on  the  basis  of  a  program  worked  out  with  the  academic 
advisor  and  is  carefully  tailored  to  individual  needs. 

REQUIRED  COURSES  (9  credit  hours) 


SPV 

252 

(Human  Relations  in  Supervision) 

(3) 

SPV 

374 

(Supervisory  Management) 

(3) 

COM 

114 

(Fundamentals  of  Speech  Communication) 

(3) 

CORE  CURRICULUM  (6  credit  hours) 

(Two  of  the  following  three  courses  are  required  in 
the  basic  core  curriculum:) 


SPV 

240 

(Labor  Relations  Problems) 

(3) 

SPV 

376 

(Supervision  &  Personal  Problems) 

(3) 

SPV 

331 

(Occupational  Safety  and  Health) 

(3) 

ELECTIVES  (9  credit  hours) 


Additional  courses  to  make  a  total  of  24  credit  hours  may  be  chosen  in 
any  approved  combination. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  CERTIFICATE  PROGRAM 
IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY 

This  certificate  program  is  designed  to  respond  to  regional  industrial 
needs  for  upgrading  engineering  department  personnel  in  specific  technical 
areas.  The  individual  who  is  working  in  an  engineering  or  an  engineering  re¬ 
lated  area  without  benefit  of  a  formal  educational  background  will  be  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  specialization  within  a  structured  time  period  by  utilizing 
only  existing  courses. 

The  program  consists  of  a  24-hour  course  of  instruction.  Upon  comple¬ 
tion,  the  participant  will  be  awarded  an  appropriate  occupational  certificate. 

The  program  is  divided  into  two  segments: 

Required  Section  (12  credit  hours) 


MET  141 

(Materials  and  Processes  I) 

(3) 

TG  110 

(Drafting  Fundamentals) 

(3) 

TG  200 

(Survey  of  Computer-Aided 

(3) 

Drafting  and  Design) 

MA  153 

(Algebra  and  Trigonometry  1) 

(3) 

Basic  Specialty  Section  (12  credit  hours) 

Four  courses  which  are  considered  as  basic  to  the  particular  engineer¬ 
ing  technology  used  in  the  student's  employment  department.  These 
are  selected  jointly  by  the  student,  the  student's  supervisor  and  the 
academic  advisor  to  strengthen  a  particular  technical  engineering 
area  with  the  understanding  that  all  course  prerequisites  have  been 
met.  The  courses  in  this  section  will  be  chosen  to  build  upon  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience  which  the  student  has  gained  from  previous 
courses  and  from  work  experience  . 

The  courses  offered  will  be  those  100  and  200  level  appropriate  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  an  approved  mechanical  engineering  technology  associate  degree 
program.  Certain  approved  300  level  courses  may  also  be  elected  providing 
prerequisite  courses  are  completed. 
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QUALITY  CONTROL  CERTIFICATE  PROGRAM 

This  certificate  program  provides  training  and  instruction  in  the  proper 
use  of  measuring  instruments,  and  techniques  of  statistical  quality  control,  in¬ 
cluding  frequency  distributions,  process  control  charts  and  sampling  plans.  In 
addition,  the  course  work  provides  a  basis  for  practical  implementation  of 
these  techniques  in  the  quality  control  system  of  an  industrial  organization. 
An  in-depth  investigation  of  the  jobs  of  quality  control,  the  role  of  quality 
costs,  determining  customer  needs,  follow-up  on  field  performance  and  feed¬ 
back  to  further  improve  the  quality  system  are  integral  parts  of  this  program. 

Candidates  for  this  program  are  required  to  be  formally  admitted  to 
Purdue  University  North  Central.  Mathematics  placement  tests  may  be  re¬ 
quired  prior  to  taking  any  mathematics  course.  Students  may  apply  these 
courses  toward  an  associate  degree  in  industrial  engineering  technology  or 
mechanical  engineering  technology  as  appropriate. 

A  certificate  will  be  presented  to  those  who  successfully  complete  all 
course  work. 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  (21  credit  hours) 

(Listed  in  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken.) 


MA 

153 

(Algebra  and  Trigonometry  I) 

(3) 

MA 

154 

(Algebra  and  Trigonometry  II) 

(3) 

STAT 

301 

(Elementary  Statistical  Methods) 

(3) 

IET 

204 

(Techniques  of  Maintaining  Quality) 

(3) 

IET 

354 

(Attribute  and  Variable  Sampling) 

(3) 

IET 

364 

(Total  Quality  Control) 

(3) 

Technical  Elective* 

(3) 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  CERTIFICATE 

(Department  of  Organizational  Leadership  and  Supervision) 

This  certificate  program  is  currently  being  developed  and  final  approval 
is  pending.  Consult  with  supervision  faculty  or  the  Technology  Section  chair 
for  the  current  status  of  this  program. 


♦ 


Business  or  Technical  elective  to  suit  each  individual.  Actual  course  selection,  subject 
to  advisor  approval,  may  be  from  the  following:  CPT,  CIMT,  MET,  IET,  EET,  GBG, 
GBA,  orMGMT. 
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COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

The  Community  College  is  the  arm  of  Purdue  University  North  Central 
which  is  designed  to  provide  flexible  service  to  prospective  students,  employ¬ 
ers  and  the  public  of  North  Central  Indiana.  In  addition  to  the  standard 
Purdue  University  curricula  described  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin,  the  Commu¬ 
nity  College  is  able  to  initiate  and  conduct  courses  and  programs  not  available 
on  other  Purdue  University  campuses. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  college  is  to  provide  post  high  school  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  those  who  did  not,  while  in  high  school,  prepare  to 
meet  the  entrance  requirements  for  one  of  the  several  curricula  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  Community  College  operates  a  Bridge  Program  for  students  who 
have  academic  deficiencies  but  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  to  enter  one 
of  the  standard  curricula  of  the  University. 

In  addition,  the  Community  College  provides  a  place  where  students  not 
yet  committed  to  a  specific  program  of  study  can  explore,  experiment  and  ma¬ 
ture  in  their  thinking  regarding  future  educational  objectives.  While  in  the 
Community  College  a  student  can  sample  and  explore  the  various  offerings 
available  on  campus  and  profit  from  academic  counseling  while  resolving 
doubts  about  ultimate  academic  goals.  The  Community  College  can  also  serve 
students  who  plan  to  complete  their  education  at  other  institutions  of  higher 
education,  including  other  campuses  of  Purdue  University,  but  who  wish  to 
make  a  start  toward  their  educational  goals  while  living  at  home. 

Exercising  its  flexibility,  the  Community  College  will  design  courses,  pro¬ 
grams  and  curricula  to  meet  specific  immediate  and  future  community  needs 
in  cooperation  with  governmental  and  private  agencies.  Educational  opportu¬ 
nities  to  provide  upward  mobility  are  made  available.  The  general  business 
program  is  an  example. 
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BRIDGE  PROGRAM 

The  Bridge  program  at  Purdue  University  North  Central  helps  students 
prepare  for  a  degree-seeking  program  by  providing  developmental  courses  to 
overcome  academic  deficiencies,  brush  up  on  academic  skills,  meet  University 
requirements,  and  develop  effective  study  habits.  The  program  coursework 
develops  a  student's  basic  skills  in  three  areas. 


Mathematic  and  Scientific  Skills 


GNC 

063 

(Basic  Mathematics) 

GNC 

064 

(Fundamentals  of  Algebra) 

GNC 

065 

(Plane  Geometry) 

GNC 

088 

(Fundamentals  of  Science) 

MATH 

111 

(Algebra) 

Communication 

Skills 

GNC 

070 

(Review  of  Basic  English) 

GNC 

071 

(Reading  Enhancement) 

ENGL 

100 

(English  Composition) 

Study  Skills 

GNC 

100 

(Study  Skills) 

Some  students  take  the  complete  series  of  Bridge  courses,  while  others 
need  only  one  or  two.  Students  needing  only  limited  work  in  the  Bridge  pro¬ 
gram  may  also  take  selected  regular-credit  courses  simultaneously  from  the 
University.  Those  University  courses  can  apply  eventually  toward  a  chosen 
degree  program. 


GENERAL  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Purdue  University  North  Central  requires  that  applicants  entering  the 
Community  College  program  have  a  high  school  diploma  or  G.E.D. 

Because  Bridge  courses  do  not  count  toward  any  degree,  the  University 
encourages  each  student  to  apply  for  her  of  his  desired  degree  program  rather 
than  the  Bridge  program.  Members  of  the  Admissions  and  the  Community 
College  staffs  are  trained  to  assess  a  student's  transcripts.  They  will  assign 
students  to  the  Bridge  program  when  necessary. 
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LEAVING  BRIDGE  AND  ENTERING 
A  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Students  usually  must  do  three  things  in  order  to  leave  the  Bridge 
program  and  pursue  an  academic  major. 

1 .  They  must  demonstrate  academic  ability  by  completing  12  credit  hours 
of  college-level  course  work,  earning  a  C  or  better  in  each  class. 

2.  They  must  remediate  academic  deficiencies  within  their  first  30  credit 
hours  of  course  work.  In  other  words,  they  must  be  sure  to  meet  the 
entrance  requirements  set  by  the  program  of  their  choice. 

3.  Once  ability  has  been  demonstrated  and  appropriate  entrance  require¬ 
ments  have  been  met,  a  student  must  file  a  CODO  request  (Change 

of  Degree  Objective)  with  the  Registration  Office  in  Schwarz  Hall. 


BASIC  CURRICULUM 

First  Semester 

(3)  GNC  063  (Basic  Mathematics) 
or  GNC  064  (Fundamentals 
of  Algebra) 

(3)  GNC  100  (Study  Skills) 

(3)  ENGL  100  (English 

Composition)  or  GNC  070 
(Review  of  Basic  English) 

(3)  GNC  071  (Reading  063 
Enhancement) 

(3)  Elective 


(12-15) 


Second  Semester 
(3)  ENGL  101  (English  Compo¬ 
sition)  or  ENGL  100  (English 
Composition-for  those  who 
had  GNC  070  in  their  first 
semester) 

(3)  MA  111  (Algebra)  or  GNC  064 
(Fundamentals  of  Algebra- 
for  those  who  had  GNC 
in  their  first  semester) 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 
Speech  Communication) 

(3)  GNC  088  (Fundamentals  of 
Science) 

(3)  Elective 
(12-15) 


Any  University  course  for  which  the  student  has  the  necessary 
prerequisites,  may  be  selected  as  an  elective  in  the  Bridge  program.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  list  of  courses  which  have  no  prerequisites.  Before  enrolling  in  any 
course,  students  should  seek  the  advice  of  an  academic  advisor. 

Please  Note:  Students  with  reading  skills  below  the  college  level  should 
not  attempt  any  of  these  courses  until  successfully  completing  GNC  071. 
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ELECTIVES 
Credit  Hours 


GBG 

126 

(Personal  Finance) 

(3) 

GBG 

127 

(Introduction  to  Business) 

(3) 

GBM 

129 

(Principles  of  Marketing) 

(3) 

HIST 

151 

(American  History  to  1877) 

(3) 

HIST 

152 

(United  States  Since  1877) 

(3) 

MUS 

250 

(Music  Appreciation) 

(3) 

POL 

101 

(American  Government  &  Politics) 

(3) 

PSY 

120 

(Elementary  Psychology) 

(3) 

SOC 

100 

(Introductory  Sociology) 

(3) 

PLACEMENT  TESTING 


The  Community  College  strongly  encourages  students  uncertain  of  their 
skills  to  take  the  school's  free  placement  test.  This  test  accurately  assesses 
each  student's  English  and  mathematics  skills  and  then  allows  advisors  to 
recommend  an  appropriate  sequence  of  courses.  Students  interested  in  taking 
this  test  should  contact  PU/NC's  Community  College. 
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TRANSFER  PROGRAMS 


One  of  the  traditional  functions  of  Purdue  University  North  Central  is  to 
provide  the  first  two  years  of  academic  work  leading  to  a  variety  of  bachelor's 
degree  options.  The  student  who  desires  to  do  so  may  complete  the  first  two 
years  leading  to  scores  of  specializations  represented  by  various  bachelor's 
degrees  available  on  the  several  campuses  of  Purdue  University  while  living 
at  home.  By  working  closely  with  an  academic  advisor,  such  students  can  also 
complete  as  much  as  one-half  of  an  academic  program  leading  to  junior  stand¬ 
ing  in  most  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States.  Because  Purdue 
University  is  fully  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools,  all  courses  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  are  likely  to  be 
accepted  at  the  college  of  the  student's  choice.  However,  because  require¬ 
ments  vary  among  universities,  it  is  prudent  to  verify  the  appropriateness  of 
all  courses  taken  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  year  with  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  intended  upper  class  registration.  Academic  advisors  will  assist  in  the 
choice  of  courses  when  they  are  aware  of  the  student's  ultimate  educational 
objective. 

The  following  pages  list  some  of  the  options  available  on  other  campuses 
of  Purdue  University  and  give  sample  programs  for  the  first  two  years  of  such 
curricula.  These  are  generally  described  in  terms  of  requirements  for  the  de¬ 
grees  on  the  West  Lafayette  campus.  Because  of  slight  variations  between  pro¬ 
grams  on  different  campuses  of  Purdue  University,  students  should  verify  the 
appropriateness  of  the  listed  programs  with  the  campus  of  intended  registra¬ 
tion.  Since  the  listed  sample  programs  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  year 
do  not  lead  to  degrees,  they  are  given  for  guidance  only  and  substitutions  to 
meet  particular  variations  anticipated  in  junior  and  senior  year  programs  may 
be  made  freely. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  secure  a  bulletin  representing  the  appropriate 
school  on  the  campus  at  which  they  intend  to  complete  baccalaureate  work 
begun  at  Purdue  University  North  Central.  The  Dean  of  Students  Office  will 
assist  in  acquiring  these  materials. 
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AGRICULTURE  PROGRAMS 

The  School  of  Agriculture  at  the  West  Lafayette  campus  offers  more  than  40 
programs  of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Forestry,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Landscape  Architecture.  The 
School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Schools  of  Engineering  cooperate  to  offer  a 
five-year  plan  of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry.  Detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  degree  requirements,  departmental  requirements,  and  specific  pro¬ 
grams  can  be  found  in  the  bulletin  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  which  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette, 

IN  47907. 

Two  of  the  four  years  required  for  most  of  the  above  programs  may  be 
completed  at  Purdue  University  North  Central.  These  transfer  programs  are 
administered  locally  by  the  Biology/Chemistry  Section.  For  information  on 
offering  at  Purdue  University  North  Central,  you  should  contact  your  agricul¬ 
ture  advisor  or  the  section  office. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY* 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

(2)  BIOL  121  (Biology  I: 

(2)  BIOL  131  (Biology  II: 

Diversity,  Ecology, 

Development,  Structure,  & 

and  Behavior) 

Function  of  Organisms) 

(2)  BIOL  122  (Laboratory  in 

(2)  BIOL  132  (Laboratory  in 

Biology  I) 

Biology  II) 

(3)  CHM  111  (General  Chemistry)  t 

(3)  CHM  112  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English 

Composition  I) 

Composition  II) 

(3)  MA  223  (Introductory 

(3)  MA  224  (Introductory 

Analysis  I)  ++ 

Analysis  II) 

(3)  Elective 

(3)  Elective 

(16) 

(16) 

Third  Semester  Fourth  Semester 

See  your  Agriculture  advisor  for  an  appropriate  plan  of  study  for  these 
semesters. 


*  There  are  variations  in  the  plans  of  study  for  the  various  options.  Students  should 
obtain  a  current  School  of  Agriculture  catalog  and  see  their  agriculture  advisor  for 
further  information. 

t  Some  agriculture  options  require  CHM  115/116. 
tt  MA  153/154  will  not  count  toward  graduation,  but  should  be  taken  if  a  student  is 
not  prepared  for  MA  223/224. 
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GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY  IN  PREFORESTRY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(2)  BIOL  121  (Biology  I: 

Diversity,  Ecology, 
and  Behavior) 

(2)  BIOL  122  (Laboratory  in 

Biology  I) 

(3)  CHM  111  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  MA  223  (Introductory 

Analysis  I) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 
Composition  I) 

(3)  Humanities-Social 

_  Science  Elective 

(16) 


Second  Semester 
(2)  BIOL  131  (Biology  II: 

Development,  Structure,  & 
Function  of  Organisms) 

(2)  BIOL  132  (Laboratory  in 

Biology  II) 

(3)  CHM  112  (General  Chemistry) 
(3)  MA  224  (Introductory 

Analysis  II) 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English 
Composition  II) 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 

_  Speech  Communication) 

(16) 


GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY  IN  PREVETERINARY  MEDICINE+ 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 
(2)  BIOL  121  (Biology  I: 

Diversity,  Ecology, 
and  Behavior) 

(2)  BIOL  122  (Laboratory  in 

Biology  I) 

(4)  CHM  115  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  MA  223  (Introductory 

Analysis  I) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 
Composition  I) 

(3)  Elective 


(17) 


Second  Semester 
(2)  BIOL  131  (Biology  II: 

Development,  Structure,  & 
Function  of  Organisms) 

(2)  BIOL  132  (Laboratory  in 

Biology  II) 

(4)  CHM  116  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  MA  224  (Introductory 

Analysis  II) 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English 
Composition  II) 

(3)  ECON  210  (Principles  of 

_  Economics) 

(17) 


t  Students  who  complete  the  preveterinary  program  cannot  be  assured  of  admission 
to  veterinary  school,  and  therefore,  should  see  an  advisor  as  to  other  degree 
possibilities. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Third  Semester 

(3)  CHM  255  (Organic  Chemistry) 

(1)  CHM  255  L  (Laboratory  in 

Organic  Chemistry) 

(3)  BIOL  231  (Biology  III:  Cell 

Structure  &  Function) 

(2)  BIOL  232  (Laboratory  in 

Biology  III) 

(4)  PHYS  220  (General  Physics  I) 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 

Speech  Communication) 

(3)  Humanities  Elective 
(19) 


Fourth  Semester 

(3)  CHM  256  (Organic  Chemistry) 

(1)  CHM  256L  (Laboratory  in 

Organic  Chemistry) 

(3)  BIOL  241  (Biology  IV:  Genetics 

and  Molecular  Biology) 

(2)  BIOL  242  (Laboratory  in 

Biology  IV) 

(4)  PHYS  221  (General  Physics  II) 
(6)  Humanities  Electives 


(19) 


CONSUMER  AND  FAMILY  SCIENCES 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  School  of  Consumer  and  Family  Sciences  at 
Purdue  University  is  the  intellectual  development  of  its  students  and  their 
preparation  for  professional  services  to  the  family  and  consumer.  Four  depart¬ 
ments  make  up  the  school:  Child  Development  and  Family  Studies,  Consumer 
Sciences  and  Retailing,  Foods  and  Nutrition,  and  Restaurant,  Hotel,  Institu¬ 
tional  and  Tourism  Management.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  awarded 
to  graduates  of  the  School  of  Consumer  and  Family  Sciences. 

Students  interested  in  preparation  for  work  in  the  fields  mentioned  above 
should  enroll  in  one  of  the  following  options  (majors): 

OPTIONS  IN  CONSUMER  SCIENCES  AND  RETAILING 

Retail  Management  Textile  Science 

Apparel  Technology  Environmental  Design 

Consumer  Financial  Advising  Consumer  Affairs 

OPTIONS  IN  FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 


Foods  and  Nutrition  in  Business 

Dietetics 

Food  Science 


Coordinated  Dietetic  Program 
Nutrition  Science  -  Premedicine 
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OPTIONS  IN  RESTAURANT,  HOTEL, 

INSTITUTIONAL  AND  TOURISM  MANAGEMENT 

Restaurant  Management  Hotel  Management 

Coordinated  Dietetics  Program  Business  Option 

Institutional  Management  -  Administrative  Dietetics 

Associate  Degree: 

Dietetics  Technician  -  Food  Service  Management 
Food  Service  and  Lodging  Supervision 

To  prepare  students  for  a  career  in  the  hospitality  industry,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central  offers  an  associate  degree  program  in  food  service  and 
lodging  supervision.  The  program  is  designed  to  prepare  individuals  for 
middle  management  positions  in  the  hospitality  industry.  Graduates  of  this 
program  assume  responsibility  for  providing  services  in  a  multitude  of  situa¬ 
tions  where  people  eat  or  live  away  from  home.  Information  on  the  associate 
degree  program  may  be  found  on  page  74. 

Graduates  of  this  program,  who  wish  to  continue  in  this  field,  can 
transfer  to  the  West  Lafayette  campus  and  enroll  in  any  one  of  several 
four-year  options  in  the  Department  of  Restaurant,  Hotel,  Institutional  and 
Tourism  Management. 

OPTIONS  IN  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  AND  FAMILY  STUDIES 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Child  Development  and  Family  Studies 

INTERDISCIPLINARY  OPTIONS 

Consumer/Homemaking  Education 

Consumer/ Homemaking  Education/  Consumer  Education  Emphasis 
Consumer/ Homemaking  and  Family  Life  Certification /Extension 
Emphasis 

Occupation  Education 

Occupation  Education/Child  Care  Emphasis 
Occupation  Education /Food  Service  Emphasis 
Occupation  Education /Nutrition  Education  Emphasis 
Option  X  (see  advisor) 
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GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY  IN  CONSUMER  AND  FAMILY  SCIENCES 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 
(3)  ENGL  101  (English 
Composition  I) 

(3)  CHM  111  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  PSY  120  (Elementary 
Psychology) 

(3)  MA11L  123, 153,  or  223 
(Mathematics  course 
appropriate  to 
student's  background) 

MA  161  (for  F&N  majors) 

(3)  History  or  Political  Science  Elective 
(15) 


Second  Semester 
(3)  ENGL  102  (English 
Composition  II) 

(3)  CHM  112  (General  Chemistry) 
(3)  SOC  100  (Introductory 
Sociology) 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 
Speech  Communication) 

(3)  Elective 


(15) 


For  further  information  and  a  bulletin  describing  in  detail  the  programs 
of  the  School  of  Consumer  and  Family  Sciences,  write  the  School  of  Consumer 
and  Family  Sciences,  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana  47907. 


ENGINEERING  PROGRAMS 

Freshman  engineering  is  available  on  the  Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral  campus.  This  basic  core  of  courses  which  is  common  to  the  various  profes¬ 
sional  engineering  programs  can  lead  to  study  in:  aeronautics  and  astronau¬ 
tics,  agricultural  engineering,  chemical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  electri¬ 
cal  engineering,  engineering  sciences,  industrial  engineering,  mechanical  engi¬ 
neering,  materials  science,  metallurgical  engineering,  nuclear  engineering, 
and  interdisciplinary  engineering  on  the  West  Lafayette  campus. 

FRESHMAN  ENGINEERING 

This  program  of  study  leads  to  admission  in  one  of  the  Schools  of  Engi¬ 
neering.  The  freshman  program  of  study  in  which  an  individual  student  is 
placed  is  determined  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  tests  and 
school  record  data. 

It  can  be  completed  in  one  year.  There  are  alternate  programs  of  study 
available  -  some  for  the  very  well  prepared,  some  for  those  less  well  pre¬ 
pared.  Certain  students  have  essentially  completed  their  freshman  require¬ 
ments  by  their  high  school  work,  while  others  may  require  more  than  two  se¬ 
mesters  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  professional  engineering  schools.  Each 
beginning  engineering  student  is  advised  individually  by  an  engineering  fac¬ 
ulty  advisor  to  insure  that  the  student  is  properly  placed  in  a  program  so  that 
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the  student  has  a  high  probability  of  success.  Prospective  beginning  engineer¬ 
ing  students  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  engineering  faculty  advisor  at  Purdue 
University  North  Central  as  early  as  practicable  in  their  junior  or  senior  year 
in  high  school. 

Students  successfully  completing  this  program  may  transfer  to  the  West 
Lafayette  or  Calumet  campus  and  pursue  the  engineering  major  of  their 
choice  (if  qualified). 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 

(For  those  students  fully  qualified  upon  entrance) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 
(5)  MA  161  (Plane  Analytic 
Geometry  &  Calculus  I) 

(4)  CHM  115  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 
Composition  I) 

(3)  ENGR  195E  ("C"  Language 
Programming) 

(1)  ENGR  100  (Freshman  Engineering 

_  Lectures) 

(16) 


Second  Semester 
(5)  MA  162  (Plane  Analytic 
Geometry  &  Calculus  II) 

(4)  CHM  116  (General  Chemistry) 

(4)  PHYS  152  (Mechanics) 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 
Speech  Communication) 


Students  who  are  enrolled  in  freshman  engineering  may  pursue  second- 
year  engineering  courses  on  the  North  Central  campus  contingent  upon  en¬ 
rollment  in  the  individual  courses.  These  sophomore  courses  are  fully  trans¬ 
ferable  to  West  Lafayette  or  Calumet. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Third  Semester 

(5)  MA  261  (Multivariate  Calculus) 
(3)  ME  270  (Basic  Mechanics  I) 

(3)  PHYS  241  (Electricity  and  Optics) 
(3)  GEN  ED  Elective  * 

(3)  GEN  ED  Elective  * 


(17) 


Fourth  Semester 

(5)  MA  262  (Linear  Algebra  & 
Differential  Equations) 

(3)  EE  201  (Linear  Circuit 
Analysis  I) 

(1)  EE  207  (Electronic  Measure¬ 
ment  Techniques) 

(3)  ME  200  (Thermodynamics  I) 
(3)  GEN  ED  Elective  * 

(3)  GEN  ED  Elective  * 

(18) 


4  General  education  electives  must  be  selected  from  the  list  of  approved  courses  as 
approved  by  the  School  of  Engineering.  See  the  North  Central  faculty  advisor  for 
engineering  students  for  current  list. 
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COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS  WITH  INDUSTRY 

Entrance  into  five-year  cooperative  education  programs,  administered  by 
West  Lafayette,  is  available  to  Purdue  University  North  Central  students  in  all 
of  the  engineering  disciplines.  Students  participating  in  these  programs  alter¬ 
nate  periods  of  attendance  at  the  University  with  periods  of  work  experience 
at  engineering  firms.  The  co-op  experience  begins  after  the  completion  of  the 
freshman  engineering  requirements  with  a  minimum  GPA  of  5.0.  Prospective 
co-ops  should  contact  the  engineering  advisor  at  the  North  Central  campus 
for  information  on  eligibility  for  participation  in  the  program. 

While  completing  the  requirements  for  an  engineering  degree,  students 
gain  a  realistic  concept  of  the  challenge,  working  conditions,  and  rewards  of 
being  a  member  of  the  engineering  profession. 

Students  planning  a  graduate  program  gain  experiences  with  instrumen¬ 
tation  and  experimental  techniques  that  are  a  valuable  asset  for  later  thesis 
work.  Students  often  earn  nearly  all  of  their  educational  expenses  while  work¬ 
ing  for  their  cooperative  employer. 

Upon  completion  of  the  program,  the  students  receive  the  regular  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Science  degree  and  a  certificate  indicating  their  completion  of  the  coop¬ 
erative  education  program. 


HEALTH  SCIENCE  PROGRAMS 

The  School  of  Health  Sciences  at  West  Lafayette  offers  a  variety  of  study 
areas,  including  medical  technology,  health  physics,  environmental  and  occu¬ 
pational  safety  and  health,  environmental  toxicology,  environmental  assess¬ 
ment,  and  related  environmental  health  programs.  It  also  administers  the 
prepharmacy  program.  Students  completing  the  school's  programs  and  gain¬ 
ing  experience  in  the  field  may  qualify  for  professional  certification. 

The  first  two  years  of  many  of  the  programs  are  available  at  the  North 
Central  campus.  Students  who  plan  to  transfer  to  the  West  Lafayette  campus 
to  complete  their  programs  of  study  should  consult  the  School  of  Health  Sci¬ 
ence  Bulletin. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Undergraduate  plans  of  study  are  offered  in  the  following  disciplines: 

Prepharmacy  -  a  preprofessional  curriculum  for  students  who  wish  to 
apply  for  admission  to  the  professional  program  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
and  Pharmacal  Sciences.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  and  Pharmacal  Sciences 
does  not  admit  students  directly  from  high  school;  therefore,  if  you  expect  to 
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apply  for  admission  to  this  school,  you  should  enroll  as  a  prepharmacy 
student  in  the  School  of  Health  Sciences. 

Medical  Technology  -  a  branch  of  medicine  concerned  with  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  clinical  laboratory  tests  that  provide  information  to  aid  physicians  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (Industrial  Hygiene)  -  the  study  of  haz¬ 
ardous  materials  and  conditions  in  the  industrial  environment  with  emphasis 
on  the  control  of  factors  that  affect  our  general  health  and  well-being. 

Preallied  Health  -  a  preprofessional  curriculum  for  students  who  wish  to 
apply  for  admission  to  allied  health  programs  at  other  universities. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY  IN  PREPHARMACY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester  Second  Semester 


(2)  BIOL  121  (  Biology  I:  Diversity, 

(2)  BIOL  131  (Biology  II: 

Ecology  &  Behavior) 

Development,  Structure  & 

(2)  BIOL  122  (Laboratory  in 

Function  of  Organisms) 

Biology  I) 

(2)  BIOL  132  (Laboratory  in 

(4)  CHM  115  (General  Chemistry) 

Biology  II) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 

(4)  CHM  116  (General  Chemistry) 

Composition  I) 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English 

(3)  MA  223  (Introductory 

Composition  II) 

Analysis  I)* 

(3)  MA  224  (Introductory 

(3)  ECON  210  (Principles  of 

Analysis  II)* 

Economics) 

(3)  CPT  107L  (Computer  Literacy) 

(17) 

(17) 

OPTIONAL  SECOND  PREPHARMACY  YEAR 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Third  Semester 

Fourth  Semester 

(3)  CHM  255  (Organic  Chemistry) 

(3)  CHM  256  (Organic  Chemistry) 

(1)  CHM  255L  (Lab  in  Organic 

(1)  CHM  256L  (Lab  in  Organic 

Chemistry) 

Chemistry) 

(4)  PHYS  220  (General  Physics  I) 

(12)  Electives 

(4)  BIOL  221  (Intro,  to  Microbiology) 

(6)  Electives 

(18) 

(16) 

*  MA  161-162  may  be  substituted  for  MA  223-224.  Students  with  insufficient  prepara¬ 
tion  may  take  MAI  53-1 54  and  start  a  calculus  sequence  in  the  second  or  third 
semester.  This  does  not  interfere  with  their  admission  procedure. 
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MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 


The  medical  technology  curriculum  is  structured  so  that  a  student  can 
study  for  three  years  at  Purdue  University  and  one  year  at  an  affiliated  school 
of  medical  technology.  Known  as  the  "three-plus-one"  program,  this  plan  of 
study  allows  the  student  to  complete,  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  all  of  the 
coursework  required  for  admission  to  a  hospital-based  training  program  dur¬ 
ing  the  senior  year. 

Hospitals  are  very  selective.  The  student  must  maintain  an  above  average 
grade  point  in  order  to  be  selected  by  a  hospital  program.  In  particular,  em¬ 
phasis  will  be  placed  on  performance  in  biology  and  chemistry  courses.  A 
minimum  of  90-95  credit  hours  must  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  junior 
year  to  qualify  for  clinical  studies. 

Sometime  during  the  sophomore  year  at  Purdue  University  North  Cen¬ 
tral,  the  student  should  plan  to  meet  with  the  coordinator  at  Purdue's  medical 
technology  program  on  the  West  Lafayette  campus.  He  will  assist  in  schedul¬ 
ing  junior  classes  at  the  main  campus  and  also  provide  information  about  the 
clinical  studies  offered  through  affiliated  hospital  laboratories. 


GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


(2)  BIOL  121  (  Biology  I:  Diversity 


(2)  BIOL  131  (Biology  II: 


Ecology  &  Behavior) 
(2)  BIOL  122  (Laboratory 


Development,  Structure  & 


in  Biology  I) 

(4)  CHM  115  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  ENGL  101  English 


Function  of  Organisms) 
(2)  BIOL  132  (Laboratory  in 


Composition  I) 

(3)  MA  223  (Introductory 


Biology  II) 

(4)  CHM  116  (General  Chemistry) 
(3)  ENGL  102  (English 


Analysis  I)* 

(3)  Humanities  (Psychology) 


Composition  II) 

(3)  MA  224  (Introductory 


(17) 


Analysis  II)* 

(3)  Humanities  (Sociology) 
(17) 


MA  161-162  may  be  substituted  for  MA  223-224.  Students  with  insufficient  prepara¬ 
tion  may  take  MAI  53-1 54  and  start  a  calculus  sequence  in  the  second  or  third 
semester.  This  does  not  interfere  with  their  admission  procedure. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Third  Semester 


Fourth  Semester 


(3)  BIOL  203  (Human  Anatomy 


(3)  BIOL  204  (Human  Anatomy 


and  Physiology) 

(3)  CHM  255  (Organic  Chemistry) 
(1)  CHM  255L  (Laboratory 


and  Physiology) 

(3)  CHM  256  (Organic  Chemistry) 
(1)  CHM  256L  (Laboratory 


in  Organic  Chemistry) 
(3)  ST  AT  301  (Elementary 


in  Organic  Chemistry) 
(3)  SPY  374  (Supervisory 


Statistical  Methods) 
(3)  CPT  107L  (Computer 


Management) 

(4)  BIOL  221  (Introduction  to 


Literacy) 

(3)  Humanities  Elective 
(16) 


Microbiology) 

(3)  Humanities  Elective 
(17) 


GENERAL  HEALTH  PHYSICS,  GENERAL  HEALTH 
SCIENCES,  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
(Industrial  Hygiene),  and  PREALLIED  HEALTH 
(Physical  Therapy,  Occupational  Therapy,  Dental  Hygiene) 


Because  of  growing  public  awareness  of  the  need  for  environmental  pol¬ 
lution  control  and  worker  protection,  increasing  attention  is  being  focused  on 
these  problems  at  all  levels  of  society.  The  occupational  safety  and  health  ar¬ 
eas  are  concerned  with  the  study,  management,  and  control  of  natural  and 
man-made  factors  in  the  general  environment  and  in  the  work  place  and  their 
relationship  to  human  health  and  well-being. 

Many  of  the  harmful  effects  of  a  wide  variety  of  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  elements  in  the  residential,  occupational,  and  outdoor  environ¬ 
ments  are  initially  unsuspected  and  stem  from  man's  attempts  to  obtain  some 
other  benefit  through  the  use  of  these  elements.  Such  deleterious  effects  may 
be  acute  or  may  manifest  themselves  only  after  long-term  exposures.  The  oc¬ 
cupational  safety  and  health  area  requires  a  well-coordinated  interdisciplinary 
approach.  Thus,  the  curriculum  relies  heavily  on  the  biological,  chemical, 
physical,  mathematical,  engineering,  and  health  sciences. 

Graduates  of  this  program  will  be  capable  of  identifying,  analyzing,  and 
promoting  control  of  health  and  safety  hazards  in  the  general  and  occupa¬ 
tional  environments;  recommending  procedures  for  controlling  health  haz¬ 
ards  using  scientific  and  engineering  principles  in  power  systems,  ventilation, 
noise  control,  and  materials  and  chemical  handling;  serving  and  interacting 
with  the  governmental  regulatory  bodies;  and  promoting  human  health  in  the 
work  and  community  environments. 

The  first  two  years  of  this  program  are  available  at  the  North  Central 
campus. 
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GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(2)  BIOL  121  (Biology  I:  Diversity 
Ecology  &  Behavior) 

(2)  BIOL  122  (Laboratory 

in  Biology  I) 

(4)  CHM  115  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 

Composition  I) 

(3)  MA  223  (Introductory 
Analysis  I) 

(3)  PSY  120  (Elementary 
Psychology) 


(17) 


Third  Semester 

(3)  BIOL  203  (Human  Anatomy 
and  Physiology) 

(3)  CHM  255  (Organic  Chemistry) 

(1)  CHM  255L  (Laboratory 

in  Organic  Chemistry) 

(4)  PHYS  220  (General  Physics  I) 

(3)  ST  AT  301  (Elementary  Statistical 

Methods) 

(3)  Elective 
(17) 


Second  Semester 

(2)  BIOL  131  (Biology  II: 

Development,  Structure  & 
Function  of  Organisms) 

(2)  BIOL  132  (Laboratory 

in  Biology  II) 

(4)  CHEM  116  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English 

Composition  II) 

(3)  MA  224  (Introductory 
Analysis  II) 

(3)  SOC  100  (Introductory 

_  Sociology) 

(17) 

YEAR 

Fourth  Semester 
(3)  BIOL  204  (Human  Anatomy 
and  Physiology) 

(3)  CHM  256  (Organic  Chemistry) 
(1)  CHM  256L  (Laboratory 
in  Organic  Chemistry) 

(5)  PHYS  221  (General  Physics  II) 
(3)  SPV  331  (Occupational  Safety 

and  Health) 


(15) 


LIBERAL  ARTS  PROGRAMS 

Purdue  University  North  Central  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  a  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies,  and  nearly  60  credit  hours  toward  a 
Bachelor's  degree  in  most  programs  offered  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts.  By 
transferring  to  one  of  the  other  campuses  of  the  University,  or  another  college 
or  university,  the  student  can  complete  the  work  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  variety  of  major  options.  See  also 
the  description  of  the  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies  on  page  62-63  and  the  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Arts  in  English  on  page  53-55. 

Attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  is  accomplished  in 
two  ways:  through  the  specialized  knowledge  a  student  acquires  by  taking  ma¬ 
jor  or  minor  programs  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  offered  by  the  departments 
of  the  school,  and  through  the  opportunity  to  gain  skill  and  knowledge  in  other 
areas  of  learning  through  a  combination  of  requirements  and  free  electives. 
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Students  interested  in  completing  the  bachelor's  degree  in  liberal  arts  are 
encouraged  to  obtain  a  bulletin  describing  these  programs  on  the  campus  of 
intended  upper  division  registration.  For  the  programs  available  in  West 
Lafayette,  students  should  write:  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  Purdue  University, 
West  Lafayette,  Indiana  47907. 

The  first  two  years  of  programs  in  the  following  areas  are  offered  at 
Purdue  University  North  Central. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  (Non  Teaching) 

DEPARTMENT  AND  PROGRAMS  Credit  Hrs. 

Audiology  &  Speech  Sciences 

Audiology  &  Speech  Sciences  Area  45 

Clinical  Concentration  44 

Communication 

Advertising  Concentration  45 

General  Communication  Major  24 

Interpersonal  Communication  Concentration  45 

Journalistic  Concentration  45 

Mass  Communication  Concentration  45 

Organizational  Communication  Concentration  45 

Public  Relations  Concentration  45 

Telecommunication  Concentration  44 

Creative  Arts 

Art  History  Major  24  +  minor 

Craft  Concentration  42 

Fine  Arts  Concentration  45 

Photography  Major  42 

Theatre  Area  45 

Theatre  Concentration: 

Acting  Option  45 

Design  &  Technology  Option  45 

Directing  Option  45 

Theatre  Major  34 

English 

Creative  Writing  Major  33 

English  Major  30 

Foreign  Languages  &  Literatures 

French  Concentration  44 

French  Major  35 

German  Area  44 

German  Concentration  44 

German  Major  35  +  minor 

Spanish  Concentration  44 

Spanish  Major  35  +  minor 
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Philosophy 


Philosophy  Major 

27 

+  minor 

Religious  Studies  Major 

24 

Physical  Education,  Health  &  Recreation 

Athletic  Training  Concentration 

46 

Community  Health  Major 

35 

Movement,  Sports  Sciences  Major 

33 

Recreation  Studies  Concentration 

45 

Recreation  Studies  Major 

35 

Interdisciplinary  with  SLA  Departments 

Afro-American  Studies  Major 

30 

American  Studies  Area 

39 

Comparative  Literature  Area 

45 

Film  Major 

35 

Linguistics  Major 

35 

Medieval  Studies  Major 

33 

+  minor 

Science  &  Culture  Major 

33 

Interdisciplinary  between  SLA  School  and  other  schools 

Foreign  Language  and  General  Management  (Double 

Major)  maximum  of  183  hrs.,  with  special  core 

Interior  Design 

43 

Program  in  Economics 

51 

Vocational  Home  Economics  Major 

42 

+  minor 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

DEPARTMENT  AND  PROGRAMS  Credit  Hrs. 

History 

American  History  Major 

33 

European  History  Major 

33 

General  History  Major 

30 

Non-Western  History  Concentration 

45 

World  History  Concentration 

45 

Political  Science 

Political  Science  Major 

33 

Psychology 

General  Psychology  Major 

33 

Sociology 

Anthropology  Major 

30 

Criminology /Crime  Justice 

34 

Social  Work  Concentration 

42 

Sociology/ Anthropology  Concentration 

39 

Sociology  Major 

24 

+  minor 
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The  following  sample  program  for  the  first  two  years  will  satisfy  most  of 
these  major  areas. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 
(3)  ENGL  101  (English 
Composition  I) 

(3)  Foreign  Language  101 
(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 
Speech  Communication) 

(3)  MA  123  (Elementary  Concepts 
of  Mathematics)  or  MA  153 
(Algebra  &  Trigonometry  I) 
(3)  HIST  151  (American  History 
to  1877) 


(15) 


Second  Semester 
(3)  ENGL  102  (English 
Composition  II) 

(3)  Foreign  Language  102 
(3)  ECON  210  (Principles  of 
Economics)  or  COM  318 
(Principles  of  Persuasion) 

(3)  ST  AT  114  (Probability  and 
Statistics)  or  MA  154 
(Algebra  &  Trigonometry  II) 
(3)  PHIL  110  (Introduction  to 

_  Philosophy) 

(15) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Third  Semester 

(3)  PHYS  210  (Nature  of  Physical 
Science  I)  or  CHM  111 
(General  Chemistry) 
or  BIOL  211  (Social  Impact 
of  the  Biological  Sciences) 

(3)  POL  101  (American  Government 
and  Politics)  or  COM  318 
(Principles  of  Persuasion) 

(3)  A&D  255  (Art  Appreciation) 
or  MUS  250  (Music 
Appreciation) 

(3)  ENGL  Literature  200  level 
(3)  Foreign  Language  201 
(15) 


Fourth  Semester 

(3)  CHM  112  (General  Chemistry) 
or  BIOL  212  (Social  Impact 
of  the  Biological  Sciences) 

(3)  PSY 120  (Elementary  Psychology) 
or  SOC  100  (Introduction 
to  Sociology) 

(3)  Major  Req.  or  Elective 
(3)  Major  Req.  or  Elective 
(3)  Major  Req.  or  Elective 


(15) 


MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS 

The  education  provided  by  the  School  of  Management  is  designed  to 
achieve  several  goals: 

•  To  educate  people  for  a  rewarding  life,  people  who  are  capable  of 
appreciating  and  enhancing  the  scientific,  social,  and  economic  envi¬ 
ronment  in  which  they  live,  and  to  prepare  them  for  roles  as  effective, 
skilled  managers; 
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•  To  prepare  people  to  become  creative  professional  managers  who 
are  quantitatively  competent  and  capable  of  successfully  assuming 
major  decision-making  responsibilities; 

•  To  help  provide  the  capability  for  life-long  learning,  growth,  and 
adaptability  that  is  so  necessary  in  a  world  of  rapid  change. 

As  a  means  of  achieving  these  goals,  the  School  of  Management's  pro¬ 
grams  provide  an  appreciation  for  the  United  States  economic  system  and  an 
understanding  of  business's  role  in  America.  The  Purdue  management  pro¬ 
grams  also  give  each  student  a  good  understanding  of  the  interdependence  of 
the  operating  functions  of  business. 

Recent  graduates  from  the  Purdue  School  of  Management  are  pursuing 
successful  careers  in  many  areas  including  accounting,  economics,  marketing, 
sales,  and  consulting.  These  graduates  occupy  important  positions  in  manu¬ 
facturing  companies,  financial  institutions,  service  companies,  and  in  public 
accounting  and  consulting  firms,  to  mention  a  few.  Others  successfully  follow 
further  educational  opportunities  or  enter  government  service  careers. 

School  of  Management  programs  develop  graduates  who  are  specially 
qualified  to  understand  changing  business  dynamics  and  who  are  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  careers  in  high-technology  industries. 


INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  in  industrial  management  is  designed 
for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  careers  in  the  technical  areas  of  business, 
such  as  industrial  sales  in  industries  with  a  strong  relationship  between  man¬ 
agement  and  computer  and  engineering  disciplines.  As  modern  society  makes 
increasing  use  of  new  technology,  managers  must  keep  informed  to  handle 
their  own  jobs  effectively  and  to  understand  and  communicate  with  technical 
specialists.  The  industrial  management  curriculum,  by  including  a  required 
technical  sequence,  enables  the  student  to  take  advantage  of  Purdue 
University's  excellent  resources  in  science,  computer  science,  manufacturing 
engineering,  and  management. 

This  program  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  a  broad  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  basic  sciences  so  essential  for  effective  management.  Also  included 
is  a  concentration  of  mathematics  and  quantitative  methods  courses  designed 
to  provide  the  necessary  training  in  the  rigorous  analytic  techniques  appli¬ 
cable  to  management  decisions. 

Students  are  required  to  select  a  minor  which  typically  consists  of  five 
courses  carrying  a  total  of  at  least  15  credits  taken  in  the  sophomore,  junior, 
and  senior  years.  This  minor  must  be  chosen  from  some  area  of  science,  engi¬ 
neering  or  manufacturing  management.  The  approved  sequence  of  courses 
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furnishes  a  better  understanding  of  the  technical  aspects  of  professional  com¬ 
petence  in  the  chosen  field  and  increases  managerial  efficiency  in  working 
with  colleagues,  as  well  as  broadening  the  background  desired  for  other 
managerial  activities. 


MANAGEMENT 

The  management  program  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue 
careers  in  non-technical  areas  of  the  business  world.  Its  aim  is  to  develop  a 
broad  perspective  of  the  business  organization  and  the  economic  environment 
in  which  it  operates.  To  that  end,  the  program  emphasizes  a  liberal  arts  base 
and  includes  required  courses  in  economic  principles,  mathematics,  statistics, 
accounting,  law,  marketing,  finance,  and  strategic  management.  The  student 
can  add  to  his/her  program  related  courses  that  are  of  special  interest.  Elec¬ 
tive  hours  permit  either  further  concentration  in  management  and  economics 
or  exploration  of  topics  in  other  disciplines. 

Business  and  government  leaders,  employment  officers,  and  institutions 
for  advanced  study  (such  as  law  schools)  strongly  endorse  this  type  of  man¬ 
agement  education.  This  program  satisfies  the  need  of  future  junior  managers 
for  a  broad,  analytically  oriented  base  on  which  to  build  specific  training  and 
experience  received  on  the  job. 


ACCOUNTING 

Graduates  of  the  accounting  program  have  several  career  paths  from 
which  to  choose.  One  major  career  path  leads  to  employment  in  one  of  the 
manufacturing  or  service  industries  as: 

•  a  general  accountant  in  charge  of  the  accounting  records  of  a  company; 

•  a  cost  accountant  involved  in  determining  costs  for  a  product  or 
service; 

•  a  budget  officer  in  charge  of  projecting  the  costs  and  revenues  for  the 
economic  unit's  future  plans; 

•  a  tax  accountant  responsible  for  calculating  the  proper  accounts  owed 
to  the  taxing  authorities; 

•  an  internal  auditor  responsible  for  determining  that  the  operations  of 
the  company  are  being  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  written 
directives  of  the  company. 

A  second  career  path  is  that  of  a  certified  public  accountant  (CPA).  Certi¬ 
fied  public  accountants  examine  the  financial  statements  prepared  by  indi¬ 
vidual  companies  to  determine  that  these  statements  are  fairly  presented.  In 
addition,  they  do  extensive  work  in  income  tax  preparation  and  planning  and 
have  a  variety  of  career  paths  in  advising  or  consulting  with  managements  of 
various  companies  on  a  wide  variety  of  business  problems. 
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A  third  career  path  involves  pursuing  graduate  work  or  going  into  one  of 
the  many  branches  of  government  accounting. 

Graduates  completing  the  accounting  curriculum  are  qualified  to  take  the 
certified  public  accountant's  examination  in  Indiana  as  well  as  other  profes¬ 
sional  examinations. 


ECONOMICS 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  economics  is  offered  jointly  by  the  Krannert 
School  of  Management  and  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  new  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  incorporate  the  full  educational  influences  of  a  liberal  arts  and  a 
business  perspective  to  enhance  this  important  social  science.  The  course 
work  begins  with  a  foundation  in  microeconomics,  macroeconomics,  math¬ 
ematics  statistics,  and  humanities.  Advanced  courses  in  such  areas  as  com¬ 
parative  economics  systems,  economic  history,  international  economics,  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulation  of  business,  transportation  economics,  public  finance 
and  taxation,  money  and  finance,  and  urban  economics  provide  the  main 
structure  of  the  program.  Students  graduating  from  this  curriculum  receive  a 
liberal  arts  education  enhanced  by  a  strong  analytical  background. 

Career  opportunities  for  these  students  of  broad  vision  and  well-honed 
intellectual  skills  could  include  federal,  state,  and  local  government;  business 
management;  finance;  banking;  marketing;  public  administration;  and  insur¬ 
ance.  In  addition,  many  students  find  economics  an  excellent  preparation  for 
law  or  graduate  school. 


ADVANCEMENT  TO  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 

With  few  exceptions.  School  of  Management  courses  numbered  285  or 
higher  are  open  only  to  students  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Management 
Division.  Consequently,  such  admission  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
school’s  baccalaureate  programs.  Students  pursuing  the  management,  ac¬ 
counting,  and  industrial  management  programs  are  guaranteed  admission  if 
they  complete  all  course  requirements  specified  in  the  first  two  semesters  of 
the  chosen  plan  of  study  with  a  management  admissions  index  (MAI)  of  at 
least  4.75.  The  MAI  is  the  average  of  grades  earned  in  certain  specified  courses 
as  noted  in  the  plans  of  study  set  out  on  the  following  pages.  Each  semester, 
the  records  of  those  students  whose  MAI  is  below  4.75  but  at  or  above  4.5  will 
be  reviewed  by  a  faculty  committee  to  determine  whether  sufficient  cause 
exists  to  warrant  admission  as  an  exception  to  the  4.75  standard.  Any  such 
exceptions  will  be  granted  only  to  the  extent  that  space  permits  and  will  be 
based  solely  upon  the  committee's  judgment  regarding  the  strength  of  the 
student's  academic  record.  Students  denied  admission  may  reapply  in 
subsequent  semesters.  To  ensure  continuity  in  the  student's  academic 
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progress,  at  least  15  hours  of  the  courses  comprising  the  management  admis¬ 
sions  index  must  be  taken  at  Purdue,  and  at  least  two  of  the  three  manage¬ 
ment  and  economics  courses  contained  in  the  index  must  be  taken  in  the  Pur¬ 
due  School  of  Management. 

Students  in  the  economics  program  are  guaranteed  admission  if  they 
complete  all  courses  specified  in  the  first  three  semesters  of  that  program  with 
a  minimum  graduation  index  of  4.75.  Those  who  complete  the  first  three  se¬ 
mesters  of  course  requirements  with  an  index  less  than  4.75  but  at  or  above  4.5 
may  be  admitted  as  a  result  of  a  faculty  review  of  their  academic  records.  All 
students  are  encouraged  to  consult  closely  with  their  academic  advisors  re¬ 
garding  their  academic  performance  and  progress. 

Upon  completion  of  approximately  60  hours  including  the  mathematics, 
statistics,  economics,  accounting,  and  computer  courses  listed  in  the  following 
programs,  students  will  be  required  to  transfer  to  the  West  Lafayette  campus 
to  finish  the  academic  requirements  to  receive  their  baccalaureate  degree. 
Those  contemplating  completion  of  their  degree  requirements  at  the  Purdue 
University  Calumet  campus  should  consult  with  their  academic  advisor  as 
early  as  possible  after  matriculation. 

GENERAL  PLANS  OF  STUDY 

INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT  -  PRE-MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 


(5)  MA  161  (Plane  Analytic 

(5)  MA  162  (Plane  Analytic 

Geometry  &  Calculus  I)  (MAI) 

Geometry  &  Calculus  II)  (MAI) 

(3)  MGMT  200  (Introductory 

(3)  MGMT  201  (Management 

Accounting)  (MAI) 

Accounting  I)  (MAI) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English 

Composition  I)  (MAI) 

Composition  II)  (MAI) 

(4)  Laboratory  Science  1 

(4)  Laboratory  Science  2 

(MAI)  * 

(MAI)  * 

(3)  PSY  120  (Elementary 

(3)  ECON  251  (Microeconomics) 

Psychology) 

(MAI) 

(18) 

(18) 

* 


Chemistry-Physics:  Completion  of  any  two  courses  (eight  hours  minimum)  taken 
from  CHM  115, 116,  PHYS  152,  220,  221,  251. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Third  Semester 

Fourth  Semester 

(4)  MA  261  (Multivariate 

(3)  ST  AT  225  (Introduction 

Calculus) 

to  Probability  Models) 

(3)  ECON  252  (Macroeconomics) 

(3)  CS  220  (Programming  I  for 

(3)  GBG  260  (Business  Law) 

Engineers  and  Scientists) 

(3)  HIST  104  (Introduction  to 

(3)  SOC  100  (Introductory 

the  Modern  World) 

Sociology) 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 

(3)  ENGL  420  (Business  Writing) 

Speech  Communication) 

(3)  Free  Elective 

(16) 

(15) 

MANAGEMENT  -  PRE-MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

(3)  MA  153  (Algebra  and 

(3)  MA  154  (Algebra  and 

Trigonometry  I)  (MAI) 

Trigonometry  II)  (MAI) 

(3)  MGMT  200  (Introductory 

(3)  MGMT  201  (Management 

Accounting)  (MAI) 

Accounting  I)  (MAI) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English 

Composition  I)  (MAI) 

Composition  II)  (MAI) 

(3)  Laboratory  Science  1 

(3)  Laboratory  Science  2 

(MAI)  * 

(MAI)  * 

(3)  PSY  120  (Elementary 

(3)  ECON  251  (Microeconomics) 

Psychology)  or  SOC  100 

(MAI) 

(Introductory  Sociology) 

(3)  Free  Elective 

(15) 

(18) 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Third  Semester 

Fourth  Semester 

(3)  MA  223  (Introductory 

(3)  MA  224  (Introductory 

Analysis  I)  (MAI) 

Analysis  II) 

(3)  ECON  252  (Macroeconomics) 

(3)  ST AT  225  (Introduction  to 

(3)  GBG  260  (Business  Law) 

Probability  Models) 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 

(3)  CS  220  (Programming  I  for 

Speech  Communication) 

Engineers  and  Scientists) 

(3)  Elective 

(3)  HIST  104  (Introduction  to  the 

Modern  World) 

(3)  Elective 

(15) 

(15) 

♦ 


Laboratory  Science:  Completion  of  any  two  semesters  (six  hours  minimum)  in  biol¬ 
ogy,  chemistry  or  physics. 
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ACCOUNTING  -  PRE-MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

(3)  MA  153  (Algebra  and 

(3)  MA  154  (Algebra  and 

Trigonometry  I)  (MAI) 

Trigonometry  II)  (MAI) 

(3)  MGMT  200  (Introductory 

(3)  MGMT  201  (Management 

Accounting)  (MAI) 

Accounting  I)  (MAI) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English 

Composition  I)  (MAI) 

Composition  II)  (MAI) 

(3)  Laboratory  Science  1 

(3)  Laboratory  Science  2 

(MAI)  * 

(MAI)  * 

(3)  PSY  120  (Elementary 

(3)  ECON  251  (Microeconomics) 

Psychology) 

(MAI) 

(15) 

(15) 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Third  Semester 

Fourth  Semester 

(3)  MA  223  (Introductory 

(3)  MA  224  (Introductory 

Analysis  I)  (MAI) 

Analysis  II) 

(3)  ECON  252  (Macroeconomics) 

(3)  ST  AT  225  (Introduction  to 

(3)  GBG  260  (Business  Law) 

Probability  Models) 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 

(3)  CS  220  (Programming  I  for 

Speech  Communication) 

Engineers  and  Scientists) 

(3)  Elective 

(3)  HIST  104  (Introduction 

to  the  Modern  World) 

(3)  Elective 

(15) 

(15) 

ADVANCEMENT  TO  ECONOMICS  DIVISION 

A  student  is  automatically  admitted  to  Economics  Division  if  his/her 
grade  point  average  (GPA)  is  4.75  after  completing  freshman  and  first-semes¬ 
ter  sophomore  classes.  (Foreign  Language  201  may  be  completed  after  admis¬ 
sion  to  Economics  Division.)  When  enrolled  in  fourth-semester  courses,  all  pre¬ 
economics  students  with  a  GPA  of  4.5  -  4.74  are  eligible  for  faculty  review. 

Upon  completion  of  approximately  60  hours,  students  will  be  required  to 
transfer  to  the  West  Lafayette  campus  to  finish  the  academic  requirements  to 
receive  their  baccalaureate  degree.  Those  contemplating  completion  of  their 
degree  requirements  at  the  Purdue  University  Calumet  campus  should  con¬ 
sult  with  their  academic  advisor  as  early  as  possible  after  matriculation. 


* 


Laboratory  Science:  Completion  of  any  two  semesters  (six  hours  minimum)  in  biol¬ 
ogy,  chemistry  or  physics. 
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GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY  IN 
ECONOMICS  -  PRE-ECONOMICS  DIVISION 

Jointly  sponsored  program  with  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester  Second  Semester 


(3)  MA  153  (Algebra  and 

(3)  MA  154  (Algebra  and 

Trigonometry  I) 

Trigonometry  II) 

(3)  HIST  151  (American  History 

(3)  PHIL  111  (Ethics) 

to  1877) 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 

Composition  II) 

Composition  I) 

(3)  ECON  251  (Microeconomics) 

(3)  COM  114  (Fundamentals  of 

(3)  Foreign  Language  102 

Speech  Communication) 

(3)  Foreign  Language  101 

(15) 

(15) 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Third  Semester  Fourth  Semester 

MA  224/162  (Calculus  II) 
ST  AT  225  (Introduction  to 
Probability  Models) 

BIOL  131  &132/CHEM  112 
(Biology  of  Animals/ 
General  Chemistry) 

PSY  120  (Elementary 
Psychology)  or  POL  101 
(American  Government 
and  Politics)  or  SOC  100 
(Introductory  Sociology) 

_  (31  HIST  152  (U.S.  Since  1877) 

(15)  (15) 


SCIENCE  PROGRAMS 

The  School  of  Science  at  West  Lafayette  offers  more  than  60  undergradu¬ 
ate  programs  of  study  in  biological  sciences,  chemistry,  computer  science, 
geosciences,  mathematics,  physics,  statistics,  and  general  science,  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry  degrees.  De¬ 
tailed  descriptions  of  degree  requirements,  departmental  requirements  and 
specific  programs  can  be  found  in  the  bulletin  of  the  School  of  Science  which 
is  available  from  the  School  of  Science,  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  IN 
47907.  In  general,  programs  in  the  following  areas  are  available  at  West  Lafay¬ 
ette.  The  first  two  years  of  most  of  these  programs  are  available  at  Purdue 
University  North  Central. 


(3)  MA  223/161  (Calculus  I)  (3) 

(3)  ECON  252  (Macroeconomics)  (3) 

(3)  BIOL  121&122/CHEM  111  (Biology 

of  Plants/General  Chemistry)  (3) 

(3)  CS  220  (Programming  I  for 
Engineers  and  Scientists) 

(3)  Foreign  Language  201  (3) 
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BIOLOGY 

The  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  at  West  Lafayette  offers  the  follow¬ 
ing  major  programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The  first  two 
years  of  these  programs  are  available  at  Purdue  University  North  Central. 

General  Biology.  This  major  allows  students  to  pursue  a  general  curricu¬ 
lum  in  biology  with  the  B.S.  as  a  terminal  degree  or  as  preparation  for  gradu¬ 
ate  work.  The  general  biology  major  is  designed  to  let  you  work  out  a  specific 
plan  of  study  that  suits  your  needs  and  interests. 

While  there  are  career  opportunities  for  graduates  with  a  B.S.  in  general 
biology,  students  who  anticipate  working  immediately  after  earning  a  B.S. 
should  consider  supplementing  departmental  requirements  with  courses  in 
applied  areas.  Consult  your  advisor  for  specific  recommendations. 

Biochemistry  and  Molecular  Biology.  The  work  of  biochemists  and  mo¬ 
lecular  biologists  involves  research  and/or  teaching  concerning  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  biologically  important  molecules  and  the  chemistry  that  underlies  life 
processes.  You  may  also  study  biochemistry  through  majors  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Chemistry  in  the  School  of  Science  and  the  Department  of  Biochemis¬ 
try  in  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

Ecology,  Evolutionary  and  Population  Biology.  Ecologists'  work  in¬ 
cludes  research  and/or  teaching  concerning  population  genetics  and  evolu¬ 
tion,  adaptive  strategies  for  survival,  the  nature  of  populations,  and  commun¬ 
ity  ecology.  Ecologists  also  offer  technical  services  in  connection  with  environ¬ 
mental  impact  decisions  and  regional  planning,  and  environmental  education 
at  various  levels — as  teacher,  naturalist,  or  journalist.  If  you  are  interested  in 
this  area,  you  should  also  consider  programs  in  general  science  and  the  School 
of  Agriculture. 

Cell  and  Developmental  Biology.  Cell  biologists  study  the  structure  and 
function  of  cells  and  cellular  components.  Developmental  biologists  study  de¬ 
velopment  and  its  regulation  in  animals,  plants,  or  microbes. 

Genetic  Biology.  Geneticists  study  the  mechanisms  of  heredity  (gene 
transmission  and  gene  functions)  in  plants,  animals,  and  microbes.  They  also 
work  in  the  application  of  genetics  to  medicine  and  to  plant  and  animal  im¬ 
provement  in  agriculture.  Students  interested  in  applied  genetics  should  also 
consider  programs  in  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

Microbiology.  Microbiology  includes  the  study  of  viruses,  bacteria,  and 
fungi.  The  American  Board  of  Microbiology,  a  committee  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Microbiology,  has  established  a  National  Registry  of  Microbiolo¬ 
gists  to  recognize  individuals  at  the  bachelor's  level  who  have  an  adequate 
understanding  of  basic  and  applied  microbiology.  Part  of  the  requirements  for 
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registration  specify  30  credits  in  biological  sciences,  20  of  which  must  be  in 
microbiology.  It  is  likely  that  similar  criteria  will  be  used  for  classification  as  a 
microbiologist  in  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission.  You  should  consider  this 
when  selecting  your  elective  courses. 

Neurobiology  and  Animal  Physiology.  Neurobiologists  are  concerned 
with  the  study  of  the  nervous  system.  Areas  of  interest  to  them  include  the 
cellular  and  molecular  basis  of  nervous  functions;  the  structure,  function  and 
development  of  the  nervous  system;  the  neural  control  of  other  group  organ 
systems;  and  the  biological  basis  of  behavior.  Animal  physiologists  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  study  of  animal  functions. 

Plant  Science.  Plant  scientists  study  the  classification,  structure,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  function  of  plants.  Many  botanists  do  basic  research,  but  many  also 
work  on  practical  problems  of  crop  improvement  and  disease  control. 

Biology  Teaching.  To  teach  biology  in  secondary  schools,  the  require¬ 
ments  set  by  the  Teacher  Education  Council  must  be  met  along  with  the  state, 
school  and  departmental  requirements.  Although  each  state  has  different  re¬ 
quirements  for  teacher  certification,  the  Indiana  certificate  will  be  reciprocal  in 
most.  The  requirements  of  other  states  may  be  obtained  by  writing  directly  to 
the  Certification  Office,  Departmental  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  capital  city 
of  any  state. 

Preprofessional.  This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  an  accredited  school  of  medicine,  dentistry  or  veterinary  medicine. 

This  program  provides  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  B.S. 
by  taking  three-fourths  of  the  total  credit  hours  for  graduation,  including  all 
required  courses,  in  six  semesters,  and  successfully  completing  the  first  year 
at  an  accredited  school  of  medicine,  dentistry,  optometry  or  veterinary 
medicine. 

Since  admission  requirements  vary  among  different  professional  schools, 
it  is  essential  that  the  student  determine  the  requirements  of  the  specific  insti¬ 
tution  chosen  for  professional  study.  An  academic  advisor  will  help  work  out 
a  program  which  reflects  these  requirements. 

Completing  the  preprofessional  program  does  not  guarantee  admission 
to  a  professional  school  or  hospital  training  program.  Students  should  consult 
their  academic  advisor  about  alternate  career  options  and  requirements. 
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GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(2)  BIOL  121  (Biology  I:  Diversity, 
Ecology  &  Behavior) 

(2)  BIOL  122  (Laboratory 

in  Biology  I) 

(4)  CHM  115  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 

Composition  I) 

(3)  MA  223  (Introductory 
Analysis  I) 
or 

(5)  MA  161  (Plane  Analytic 

Geometry  &  Calculus  I) 

(3)  Foreign  Language 


(17-19) 


Second  Semester 

(2)  BIOL  131  (Biology  II:  Develop¬ 
ment,  Structure  and 
Function  of  Organisms) 

(2)  BIOL  132  (Laboratory 

in  Biology  II) 

(4)  CHM  116  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English 

Composition  II) 

(3)  MA  224  (Introductory 
Analysis  II) 
or 

(5)  MA  162  (Plane  Analytic 

Geometry  &  Calculus  II) 

(3)  Foreign  Language 
(17-19) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Third  Semester 
(3)  BIOL  231  (Biology  III:  Cell 
Structure  and  Function) 

(2)  BIOL  232  (Laboratory  in 

Biology  III) 

(3)  CHM  255  (Organic  Chemistry) 

(1)  CHM  255L  (Laboratory 

in  Organic  Chemistry) 

(3)  MATH  Elective  and/or 

(4)  PHYS  220  (General  Physics  I) 
(3)  Foreign  Language 

(15-19) 


Fourth  Semester 

(3)  BIOL  241  (Biology  IV:  Genetics 
and  Molecular  Biology) 

(2)  BIOL  242  (Laboratory  in 

Biology  IV) 

(3)  CHM  256  (Organic  Chemistry) 
(1)  CHM  256L  (Laboratory 

in  Organic  Chemistry) 

(3)  MATH  Elective  and/or 

(4)  PHYS  221  (General  Physics  II) 
(3)  Foreign  Language 

(15-19) 


CHEMISTRY 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  at  West  Lafayette  offers  the  following  bac¬ 
calaureate  programs  of  which  the  first  two  years  may  be  taken  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  North  Central. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry  Degree.  This  degree  program  is  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  students  planning  to  go  on  to  graduate  study,  or  those 
preparing  for  careers  as  chemists  in  industry,  universities,  or  research  insti¬ 
tutes.  It  fulfills  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Professional  Train¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Chemical  Society;  graduates  who  follow  this  program 
will  be  certified  to  the  American  Chemical  Society  as  having  fulfilled  recom¬ 
mended  requirements. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  with  Chemistry  Major.  This  degree  pro¬ 
gram  requires  the  same  basic  courses  in  chemistry  as  the  B.S.  in  Chemistry  de¬ 
gree  program,  but  permits  more  electives.  By  their  choice  of  electives,  stu¬ 
dents  can  develop  a  program  of  study  in  another  area  to  complement  their 
chemistry  program  and  so  prepare  for  a  variety  of  chemically  oriented  ca¬ 
reers.  This  program  is  particularly  suited  for  students  preparing  for  careers  as 
geochemists,  medical  doctors,  scientific  librarians,  science  writers,  chemical 
salesmen,  chemical  patent  attorneys,  or  other  careers  requiring  less  highly 
specialized  training  in  chemistry  than  is  offered  for  the  B.S.  in  Chemistry  degree. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  with  Chemistry  Teaching  Major.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  certification  to  teach  chemis¬ 
try  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Indiana  in  addition  to  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  B.S.  degree  with  a  chemistry  major. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry  -  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical 
Engineering.  This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  research,  de¬ 
velopment,  operation,  design  of  chemical  systems,  and  management  in  the 
chemical  industry.  It  can  also  serve  as  preparation  for  subsequent  graduate  work. 


GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(4)  CHM  115  (General  Chemistry) 

(5)  MA  161  (Plane  Analytic 

Geometry  &  Calculus  I) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 
Composition  I) 

(3)  Foreign  Language 


(15) 


Second  Semester 

(4)  CHM  116  (General  Chemistry) 

(5)  MA  162  (Plane  Analytic 

Geometry  &  Calculus  II) 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English 
Composition  II) 

(3)  Foreign  Language 

(4)  PHYS  152  (Mechanics) 

(19) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Third  Semester 

(3)  CHM  255  (Organic  Chemistry)* 
(1)  CHM  255L  (Organic  Chemistry 

Laboratory) 

(4)  MA  261  (Multivariate  Calculus) 
(3)  Foreign  Language 

(5)  PHYS  251  (Heat,  Electricity, 

_  and  Optics) 

(16) 


Fourth  Semester 

(3)  CHM  256  (Organic  Chemistry  II) 
(1)  CHM  256L  (Organic  Chemistry 

Laboratory) 

(4)  MA  262  (Linear  Algebra  and 

and  Differential  Equations) 
(3)  Foreign  Language 


(11) 


*  The  preferred  organic  chemistry  sequence  for  majors,  CHM  261,  262,  is  unavailable 
at  Purdue  University  North  Central.  CHM  550  is  required  and  CHM  560  is  strongly 
recommended  for  majors  who  complete  the  CHM  255-256  sequence  and  transfer  to 
West  Lafayette. 
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COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

The  Department  of  Computer  Sciences  at  West  Lafayette  offers  bachelor's 
degree  options  in  five  areas: 

General  computer  sciences 
Business  data  processing 
Scientific  computing 
Systems  and  programming 
Interdisciplinary  studies 

Students  may  take  many  electives  and  other  required  freshman/sopho¬ 
more  courses  at  the  North  Central  campus.  A  limited  number  of  the  required 
computer  science  courses  are  offered.  An  associate  degree  program  in  com¬ 
puter  technology  is  also  available  on  the  campus.  See  pages  82-84  for  a  de¬ 
tailed  program  description. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing:  School  of  Science, 
Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana  47907. 


GEOSCIENCES 

Geoscience  in  the  broadest  sense  is  the  science  of  the  earth,  dealing  with 
the  atmosphere,  the  oceans,  and  the  solid  earth.  Geosciences  are  concerned 
with  our  standard  of  living  as  determined  by  available  mineral  resources  and 
our  quality  of  life  as  determined  by  the  physical  environment.  Therefore,  geo¬ 
science  involves  the  solution  of  many  challenging  basic  and  applied 
problems. 

The  Department  of  Geosciences  at  West  Lafayette  offers  three  programs 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree: 

Solid  earth  science 

Atmospheric  science  (meteorology) 

Earth  science  teaching 

Students  may  take  many  electives  and  other  required  freshman /sopho¬ 
more  courses  at  the  North  Central  campus.  However,  none  of  the  required 
geoscience  courses  is  offered. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing:  School  of  Science,  Pur¬ 
due  University,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana  47907. 
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MATHEMATICS 

The  first  two  years  of  a  standard  mathematics  program  are  available  at 
Purdue  University  North  Central.  Students  may  transfer  to  the  West  Lafayette 
or  Calumet  campuses  of  Purdue  University  or  other  universities  and  colleges 
to  complete  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

In  particular,  the  Department  of  Mathematics  at  West  Lafayette  offers  a 
broad  range  of  programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Detailed 
descriptions  of  these  programs  and  brief  summaries  of  the  kinds  of  careers 
they  prepare  graduates  for  are  listed  in  the  Purdue  University  School  of  Sci¬ 
ence  bulletin  in  the  mathematics  section  under  the  heading,  "Plans  of  Study 
and  Career  Opportunities."  More  information  about  career  opportunities  is 
available  in  the  booklet,  "Professional  Opportunities  in  Mathematics,"  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America,  1529  18th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 
(5)  MA  161  (Plane  Analytic 
Geometry  &  Calculus  I) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 
Composition  I) 

(3)  Foreign  Language  (German 

preferred) 

(4)  Science  Elective 
(3)  Elective 

(18) 


Third  Semester 

(4)  MA  261  (Multivariate  Calculus) 
(3)  Foreign  Language 

(3)  CS  220  (Programming  I  for 

Engineers  and  Scientists) 

(4)  Science  Elective 

(3)  Humanities  Elective 


(17) 


Second  Semester 

(5)  MA  162  (Plane  Analytic 
Geometry  &  Calculus  II) 
(3)  ENGL  102  (English 
Composition  II) 

(3)  Foreign  Language 

(4)  Science  Elective 
(3)  Elective 


(18) 

:year 

Fourth  Semester 
(3)  MA  351  (Elementary  Linear 
Algebra) 

(3)  Foreign  Language 

(4)  MA  262  (Linear  Algebra  and 

Differential  Equations) 

(4)  Science  Elective 
(3)  Elective 
(17) 


The  mathematics  department  in  West  Lafayette  accepts  students  as  ma¬ 
jors  after  they  complete  Math  351.  Prospective  majors  should  have  at  least  a 
5.0  grade  point  average  in  calculus  courses  and  in  MA  351.  Students  planning 
to  transfer  to  other  institutions  should  obtain  plans  of  study  from  those  insti¬ 
tutions  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing:  School  of  Science,  Pur¬ 
due  University,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana  47907. 


PHYSICS 

Purdue  University  North  Central  offers  the  first  two  years  of  a  standard 
physics  program.  Students  may  transfer  to  the  West  Lafayette  or  Calumet 
campuses  of  Purdue  University  or  to  other  colleges  and  universities  to  com¬ 
plete  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

The  Department  of  Physics  at  West  Lafayette  offers  five  plans  of  study 
leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree: 

Plan  A-honors  program 

Plan  B-regular  program 

Plan  C-secondary  school  teaching  major 

Applied  physics-regular 

Applied  physics-honors 


GENERAL  PLAN  OF  STUDY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English 

Composition  I) 

(4)  CHM  115  (General  Chemistry) 

(5)  MA  161  (Plane  Analytic 

Geometry  &  Calculus  I) 

(3)  Foreign  Language 


(15) 


Second  Semester 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English 

Composition  II) 

(4)  CHM  116  (General  Chemistry) 

(5)  MA  162  (Plane  Analytic 

Geometry  &  Calculus  II) 

(3)  Foreign  Language 

(4)  PHYS 152  (Mechanics) 

(19) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Third  Semester 

(4)  MA  261  (Multivariate  Calculus) 

(5)  PHYS  251  (Heat,  Electricity 

and  Optics) 

(3)  Foreign  Language 

(3)  Elective 

(15) 


Fourth  Semester 
(4)  MA  262  (Linear  Algebra  and 
Differential  Equations) 

(3)  Foreign  Language 

(6)  Elective 


(13) 


Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing:  School  of  Science, 
Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana  47907. 
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STATISTICS 

The  Department  of  Statistics  at  West  Lafayette  offers  two  plans  of  study 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Statistics  Major  -  preparation  in  a  wide  variety  of  careers  or  graduate 
study. 

Statistics  Honors  Program  -  preparation  for  graduate  study  in 
mathematical  statistics. 

The  first  two  years  of  both  of  these  programs  may  be  completed  at 
Purdue  University  North  Central  by  following  the  programs  listed  under 
Mathematics  in  this  bulletin. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing:  School  of  Science, 
Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana  47907. 
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GRADUATE  STUDY 

Limited  graduate  work  is  available  at  Purdue  University  North  Central. 
Courses  offered  are  primarily  in  elementary  education.  Occasionally  courses 
are  offered  in  secondary  education  or  other  professional  areas.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  regarding  these  programs  contact  the  graduate  education  advisor  at 
Purdue  University  North  Central,  Westville,  Indiana  46391. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

The  Graduate  School  of  Purdue  University  offers  a  Master  of  Science  in 
Elementary  Education  degree  at  the  North  Central  campus.  This  program  is 
designed  for  those  students  whose  undergraduate  training  qualifies  them  for 
a  teacher's  license.  However,  applicants  who  can  meet  the  general  Graduate 
School  requirements  for  admission  can  usually  be  accepted  conditionally 
when  there  are  special  prerequisites  to  be  met,  with  full  admission  granted 
upon  removal  of  deficiencies. 

A  bachelor's  degree  is  required  of  all  applicants.  An  adequate  back¬ 
ground  in  psychology  and  education  is  helpful,  and  primary  consideration  is 
given  to  the  quality  of  the  student's  academic  record. 

Every  student  in  the  program  must  satisfy  the  University's  English  re¬ 
quirement  for  graduate  students.  Students  are  required  to  demonstrate  a  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  English  composition.  Candidates  satisfy  the  English  requirement 
(1)  if  they  made  no  grade  below  B  in  graded  undergraduate  courses  in  compo¬ 
sition  (pass/not  pass  grades  are  not  acceptable),  or  (2)  if  they  make  a  scaled 
score  of  600  or  higher  on  the  Verbal  Aptitude  Section  of  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination. 

In  evaluating  applications  for  admission,  Purdue  University  is  primarily 
concerned  with  an  individual's  capacity  for  teaching  responsibility.  Demon¬ 
stration  of  intellectual  capacity  is  of  paramount  importance.  Close  attention  is 
also  given  to  indications  of  personal  development  which  may  have  a  bearing 
on  the  individual's  prospects  for  career  success  in  the  teaching  profession. 

The  evaluation  is  based  upon  a  detailed  review  of  the  written  application, 
academic  transcripts,  letters  of  evaluation  from  former  instructors  and  others 
who  are  qualified  to  evaluate  the  applicant's  capacity  for  graduate  study. 

An  applicant  who  falls  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  categories  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  the  Aptitude  Test  Section  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination 
or  the  Miller's  Analogy  Test: 

1 .  If  the  applicant  received  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  non-accredited 
institution; 
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2.  If  previous  academic  records  do  not  adequately  reflect  academic 
ability  in  the  applicant's  opinion. 

Information  regarding  testing  dates  and  locations  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Admissions  Office  at  Purdue  University  North  Central. 

Graduate  students  may  enroll  as  "temporary  graduates"  and  take  up  to 
12  hours  of  credit  before  they  must  make  application  for  admission  to  the 
master's  program.  Applications,  transcripts,  and  supporting  letters  should  be 
submitted  at  least  two  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  session  for  which 
admission  is  sought.  There  is  a  $25.00  application  fee.  Admission  to  the 
program  is  made  through  the  West  Lafayette  campus. 


TRANSFER  OF  CREDIT 

As  many  as  15  hours  of  graduate  credit  earned  at  other  universities  may  be 
applied  toward  this  advanced  degree.  The  conditions  under  which  such  credit 
transfer  shall  be  made  shall  be  determined  by  the  department. 


PLAN  OF  STUDY 

The  Master  of  Science  program  in  elementary  education  is  described  in 
blocks  to  illustrate  flexibility  and  facilitate  description. 

Course  Title  Credits 


Block  I:  Fundamental  (  9  credits  required) 

EDFA  500  (History  and  Philosophy  of  Education)  (3) 

EDPS  530  (Advanced  Educational  Psychology)  (3) 

EDPS  531  (Introduction  to  Measurement  and  Evaluation)  (3) 

Block  II:  Elementary  (6  credits  required) 

EDCI  681  (Elementary  School  curriculum)  (3) 

EDCI  608  (Individualizing  Instruction  in  the  (3) 

Elementary  and  Secondary  School) 

Block  III:  Related  Elementary  (9  credits  required) 

EDCI  502  (Reading  in  Middle  and  Secondary  Schools)  (3) 

EDCI  602  (Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School)  (3) 

EDO  603  (Reading  in  the  Elementary  School)  (3) 

EDCI  604  (Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School)  (3) 

EDCI  605  (Science  in  the  Elementary  School)  (3) 

EDO  606  (Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  School)  (3) 
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Block  IV:  Elective  Area  (6  credits  required) 


EDCI 

504 

(Children's  Literature) 

(3) 

EDCI 

560 

(Microcomputer  Applications  for 
Education  and  Training) 

(3) 

EDCI 

561 

(Computer-Assisted  Instruction) 

(3) 

EDCI 

570 

(Media  for  Education  and  Training) 

(3) 

EDCI 

571 

(Preparation  of  Instructional  Materials) 
or  two  courses  approved  by  advisor 

(31 

Total  (6) 

The  15  semester  hours  of  graduate  elementary  education  courses  re¬ 
quired  to  professionalize  the  Indiana  teaching  certificate  are  listed  in  Blocks  II 
and  III. 

The  student's  program  is  strengthened  if  the  courses  in  the  related  el¬ 
ementary  area  and  the  elective  courses  have  a  clear  relationship.  For  example, 
EDCI  604  (Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School)  may  be  combined  with 
courses  in  English. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Key  to  Use 

The  courses  listed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
offered  during  the  academic  years 
1992-94.  In  many  cases,  the  session  in 
which  a  course  will  be  offered  is  indi¬ 
cated  thus:  Sem.  1, 2,  or  3  (summer 
session).  In  some  cases,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  specify  in  advance  whether  or 
not  a  course  will  be  offered  in  any 
given  session.  Information  on  this 
point  may  be  obtained  from  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned. 

Description  of  course  content  is 
preceded  by  information  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  follows:  first,  the  official 
number  of  the  course;  second,  its  spe¬ 
cial  title;  third,  the  semester(s)  in  which 
it  is  offered;  fourth,  the  number  of 
hours  a  week  of  recitation,  laboratory, 
or  practice,  and  credit  hours;  and  fifth, 
the  prerequisites  required.  Under 
'Thy sics,"  for  example,  the  following: 

PHYS  220.  GENERAL  PHYSICS 

Sem  1.  Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4.  Prereq¬ 
uisites:  MA  153, 154  or  equivalent. 

Indicates  that  the  course,  PHYS 
220,  in  General  Physics,  is  offered 
during  the  fall  semester  for  three  reci¬ 
tation  and  two  laboratory  hours  a 
week,  and  gives  credit  for  four  semes¬ 
ter  hours.  It  also  states  that  MA  153, 

MA  154  or  an  equivalent  course  must 
be  taken  prior  to  PHYS  220. 

The  course  numbers  indicate  the 
following: 

1-99  Precollege  and  de¬ 
velopment  courses 
100-299  Lower-division 
courses  normally 
scheduled  for  fresh¬ 
men  and  sophomores 


300-499  Upper-division 
courses  normally 
scheduled  for 
juniors  and  seniors 
500-599  Dual-level  courses 
that  may  be  sched¬ 
uled  by  juniors  and 
seniors,  and  by 
graduate  students 
for  graduate  credit 

Descriptions  of  graduate-level 
courses  (600  series)  not  listed  in  this 
bulletin,  can  be  found  in  The  Grad¬ 
uate  School  bulletin.  In  certain  cases, 
an  undergraduate  student  may  take  a 
600-level  course. 

When  a  course  number  immediately 
follows  a  course  title,  that  number 
designates  an  equivalent  course 
offered  by  another  department. 

ARCHITECTURAL 

TECHNOLOGY 

ART  150.  ARCHITECTURAL 
CONSTRUCTION  L 

Sem.  2.  Lab.  6,  cr.  3  with  outside  assign¬ 
ments  required.  Prerequisites: 

TG  110  and  TG  200. 

A  study  of  wood  frame  construc¬ 
tion  through  a  semester  project  re¬ 
quiring  planning  and  working  draw¬ 
ings.  Field  trips  may  be  included. 

ART  221.  ARCHITECTURAL 
PRESENTATION. 

Sem.  2.  Lab.  6,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite: 

TG  110. 

Introduction  to  techniques  of 
presentation  drawings  and  models  of 
buildings.  Exercises  in  freehand 
sketching,  perspective  drawing, 
shades  and  shadows,  and  use  of  color 
in  renderings.  Survey  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  color  in  buildings,  construc¬ 
tion,  and  purpose  of  various  types  of 
architectural  models. 
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ART  222.  ARCHITECTURAL 
CONSTRUCTION  II. 

Sem.  2.  Lab.  6,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  ART 
150  and  TG  200. 

Preparation  of  preliminary  and 
working  drawings  for  an  intermediate- 
size  commercial  or  institutional  building. 

ART  299.  ARCHITECTURAL 
TECHNOLOGY. 

Cr.  1-4. 

Hours  and  subject  matter  to  be 
arranged  with  staff.  Course  may  be 
repeated  up  to  nine  hours. 

ART  299P.  PLANS  AND 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Sem.  1.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3. 

Reading  and  interpretation  of 
contract  documents  for  construction. 
Emphasis  on  plans  and  specifications 
for  a  variety  of  structures. 

ART  AND  DESIGN 

A&D  113.  BASIC  DRAWING. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  1,  Studio  5,  cr.  3. 

An  introduction  to  drawing  and 
sketching  as  a  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  of  ideas. 

A&D  201.  ART  FOR 

ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  2,  Studio  4,  cr.  4. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  4  standing. 

Art  theory  and  experiences,  curricu¬ 
lum  theory,  and  materials  preparatory  to 
instruction  of  elementary  school. 

A&D  255.  ART  APPRECIATION. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Not  open  to 
freshmen. 

Understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  problems  overcome  by  man¬ 
kind  in  the  origins  and  growth  of  art. 

AUDIOLOGY/SPEECH 

PATHOLOGY 

(Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology; 
see  page  189) 


ASTRONOMY 

ASTR263.  DESCRIPTIVE 
ASTRONOMY: 

THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM 

Sem.l  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Not  available 
for  credit  to  students  with  credit  in  ASTR 

363  or  equivalent. 

A  descriptive  non-mathematical 
course  in  astronomy  intended  for 
non-science  students.  Topics  include: 
description  of  the  sky,  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  astronomy,  motion  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon;  solar  and  lunar 
eclipses;  the  seasons  and  the  calendar; 
the  sun  and  the  planetary  system; 
comets,  meteoroids,  and  asteroids. 
Includes  required  observing  sessions. 

ASTR  264.  DESCRIPTIVE 

ASTRONOMY:  STARS 
AND  GALAXIES. 

Sem.  2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Not  available 
for  credit  to  students  with  credit  in  ASTR 

364  or  equivalent.  Prerequisite:  ASTR 
263  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  descriptive  non-mathematical 
course  in  astronomy  intended  for 
non-science  students.  Topics  include: . 
properties  of  stars;  stellar  birth  and 
death;  the  Hertzsprung-Russel  dia¬ 
gram;  main  sequence  stars;  binary  sys¬ 
tems;  stellar  clusters;  red  giants  and 
white  dwarfs;  nova  and  supernova; 
neutron  stars  and  black  holes;  galaxies 
and  the  cosmological  red  shift.  In¬ 
cludes  required  observing  sessions. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

BIOL  121.  BIOLOGY  I:  DIVER¬ 
SITY,  ECOLOGY, 

AND  BEHAVIOR. 

Sem.  1.  Class  2,  cr.  2. 

Creates  a  framework  for  order¬ 
ing  biology  by  examining  the  unit  and 
diversity  of  life  on  earth  with  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  ecology,  genetics,  popula¬ 
tion  biology,  evolution,  and  behavior. 
Assumed  Ability:  A  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  high  school  science  and 
mathematics. 
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BIOL  122.  LABORATORY  IN 

BIOLOGY  Is  DIVERSITY, 
ECOLOGY,  AND 
BEHAVIOR. 

Sem.  1.  Lab.  4,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  BIOL  121. 

Laboratory  exercises  focusing  on 
the  diversity  of  organisms  on  earth, 
the  evolutionary  mechanisms  by 
which  they  arose;  their  ecology,  be¬ 
havior,  and  genetics. 

BIOL  131.  BIOLOGY  II:  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT,  STRUCTURE, 
AND  FUNCTION  OF 
ORGANISMS. 

Sem.  2.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Prerequisites: 

BIOL  121/122  preferred  or  equivalent. 

Principles  of  development  of 
plants  and  animals  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  structure  and  func¬ 
tion  of  selected  systems  of  these  or¬ 
ganisms. 

BIOL  132.  LABORATORY  IN 

BIOLOGY  H:  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT,  STRUCTURE, 
AND  FUNCTION  OF 
ORGANISMS. 

Sem.  2.  Lab.  4,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  BIOL  131. 

BIOL  195.  SPECIAL 

ASSIGNMENTS. 

Sem.  1, 2,  and  3.  Cr.  Variable.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  consent  of  instructor.  May  be  re¬ 
peated  for  credit. 

Reading,  discussions,  written  re¬ 
ports,  seminar  presentations,  and 
field  or  laboratory  work  provided  for 
enrichment  in  special  areas  of  the  bio¬ 
logical  sciences. 

BIOL  203.  HUMAN  ANATOMY 
AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Sem.  1.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  1  year  high  school  biology  and/or 
chemistry  or  equivalent. 

A  survey  of  normal  structure  and 
function  of  the  human  organism.  The 
human  is  treated  as  an  open  system 
with  the  capacity  to  transport  mate¬ 
rial,  transform  energy,  and  maintain  a 


homeostatic  state.  The  capacities  and 
limitations  of  the  human  to  cope  with 
changes  in  the  environment  are  em¬ 
phasized.  All  major  systems  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  and  their  functions  are  ex¬ 
amined  in  relation  to  the  living  organ¬ 
ism.  Integrated  into  the  study  of  the 
human  organism  are  laboratory  exer¬ 
cises  which  emphasize  the  essentials  of 
human  anatomy  and  physiology. 

BIOL  204.  HUMAN  ANATOMY 
AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Sem.  2.  Class  2,  Lab. 2,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
BIOL  203. 

Continuation  of  BIOL  203. 

BIOL  205.  BIOLOGY  FOR 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Sem.  1.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.  Does  not 
satisfy  requirements  for  School  of  Science 
majors.  Prerequisite:  1  year  high  school 
biology  and/or  chemistry  or  equivalent. 

Unifying  concepts  of  biology 
taught  with  materials  appropriate  for 
future  elementary  school  teachers. 

BIOL  206.  BIOLOGY  FOR 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Sem.  2.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.  Does  not 
satisfy  requirements  for  School  of  Science 
majors.  Prerequisite:  BIOL  205. 
Continuation  of  BIOL  205. 

BIOL  211.  THE  SOCIAL  IMPACT 
OF  THE  BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES. 

Sem.  1.  Class  2,  Dem.  and  Disc.  2,  cr.  3. 
Does  not  satisfy  requirements  for  School 
of  Science  majors. 

An  introduction  to  basic  con¬ 
cepts,  experimentation,  and  informa¬ 
tion  found  within  the  biological  sci¬ 
ences.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
role  of  biology  within  the  social 
framework.  Relationships  between 
this  discipline  and  common  social 
problems  are  explored,  including 
those  which  deal  with  conservation 
ecology. 
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BIOL  212.  THE  SOCIAL  IMPACT 
OF  THE  BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES. 

Sem.  2.  Class  2,  Dem.  and  Disc.  2,  cr.  3. 
Does  not  satisfy  requirements  for  School 
of  Science  majors. 

A  continuation  of  BIOL  211.  (It  is 
useful  but  not  essential  for  this  course 
to  be  preceded  by  BIOL  211). 

BIOL  221.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
MICROBIOLOGY. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4.  Prereq¬ 
uisites:  CHM  119  or  equivalent  and  BIOL 
203  or  BIOL  121/122  or  equivalent. 

The  isolation,  growth,  structure, 
function,  heredity,  identification,  clas¬ 
sification,  and  ecology  of  microorgan¬ 
isms,  their  role  in  nature  and  signifi¬ 
cance  to  man. 

BIOL  231.  BIOLOGY  III:  CELL 
STRUCTURE  AND 
FUNCTION. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites: 

BIOL  121/122  and  BIOL  131/132  or 
equivalent;  prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
CHM  116. 

An  introduction  to  the  essentials 
of  cell  biology  through  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
molecular  and  morphological  basis 
for  prokaryotic  and  eukaryotic  cell 
structure  and  function. 

BIOL  232.  LABORATORY  IN  BIO¬ 
LOGY  III:  CELL  STRUC¬ 
TURE  AND  FUNCTION. 

Sem.  1.  Lab.  4,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  BIOL  231. 

Laboratory  exercises  designed  to 
illustrate  the  properties,  functions, 
and  growth  of  prokaryotic  and  eu¬ 
karyotic  cells  and  to  introduce  the 
student  to  modem  experimental 
methods  used  to  study  cells  and  their 
separate  components. 

BIOL  241.  BIOLOGY  IV:  GENET¬ 
ICS  AND  MOLECU¬ 
LAR  BIOLOGY. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  BIOL 
121/122  and  BIOL  131/132  or  equivalent 


and  CHM  116;  prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
one  semester  of  organic  chemistry. 

Elementary  genetics  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  classical  genetic  principles  of 
segregation,  linkage,  chromosome  ab¬ 
normalities,  gene  action,  immunoge- 
netics,  blood  groups,  and  population 
genetics.  Topics  in  molecular  biology 
include  DNA  structure,  replication, 
mutation,  repair,  transcription,  trans¬ 
lation,  and  regulation. 

BIOL  242.  LABORATORY  IN 

BIOLOGY  IV:  GENET¬ 
ICS  AND  MOLECU¬ 
LAR  BIOLOGY. 

Sem.  2.  Lab.  4,  cr.  2.  Must  be  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  BIOL  2 41. 

Laboratory  experiments  in  classi¬ 
cal,  molecular,  and  bacterial  genetics 
will  be  offered.  Exercises  will  also  be 
performed  in  the  areas  of  human  and 
population  genetics. 

BIOL  295.  SPECIAL 

ASSIGNMENTS. 

Sem.  1, 2  and  3.  Cr.  variable.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  consent  of  instructor.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit. 

Reading,  discussions,  written  re¬ 
ports,  or  laboratory  work  selected  for 
enrichment  in  special  areas  of  the  bio¬ 
logical  sciences. 

BIOL  301.  HUMAN  DESIGN: 

ANATOMY  AND 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Sem.  1.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
sites:  one  year  of  life  science  and  one  year 
of  general  chemistry. 

A  systems  analysis  of  human 
physiology  emphasizing  regulation  of 
the  internal  environment  by  homeo¬ 
static  mechanisms.  Relevant  aspects 
of  human  anatomy,  histology,  and 
pathophysiology,  as  well  as  examples 
from  current  medical  practice  are  in¬ 
tegrated  into  the  study  of  normal 
physiological  principles.  Topics  cov¬ 
ered  include  histophysiology  of  cells 
and  tissues,  nerve  and  muscle  physi¬ 
ology,  the  nervous  system,  and  car¬ 
diovascular  dynamics. 
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BIOL  302.  HUMAN  DESIGN: 

ANATOMY  AND 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Sem.  2.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3. 

A  continuation  of  BIOL  301.  Top¬ 
ics  covered  include:  endocrine  sys¬ 
tems,  immunity,  renal  function,  respi¬ 
ration,  the  gastrointestinal  system,  ex¬ 
ercise  physiology,  and  reproduction. 

BIOL  395.  SPECIAL 

ASSIGNMENTS. 

Sem.  1,  2  and  3.  Cr.  variable. 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Reading,  discussions,  written  re¬ 
ports,  seminar  presentations,  and  field  or 
laboratory  work  provided  for  enrich¬ 
ment  in  special  areas  of  biological  sci¬ 
ences.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

BIOL  495.  SPECIAL 

ASSIGNMENTS. 

Sem.  2, 2  and  3.  Cr.  variable.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  consent  of  instructor. 

Reading,  discussions,  written  re¬ 
ports,  seminar  presentations,  and 
field  or  laboratory  work  provided  for 
enrichment  in  special  areas  of  biologi¬ 
cal  sciences.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

BIOL  531.  PARASITOLOGY. 

Sem.  1,  2,  or  3.  Class  2,  Lab.  4,  cr.  4. 
Prerequisites:  BIOL  131/132  or 
equivalent. 

Arthropod,  protozoan,  and  hel¬ 
minth  parasites;  their  morphology, 
life  histories,  host-parasite  relation¬ 
ships,  and  control. 

BIOL  537.  IMMUNOBIOLOGY. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

Readings  and  discussion  in  the 
structural,  cellular,  and  genetic  basis 
of  the  immune  response. 

BIOL  566.  DEVELOPMENTAL 
BIOLOGY. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

Principles  of  development  with 
emphasis  on  concepts  and  experimental 
evidence  for  underlying  mechanisms. 


including  molecular  cellular,  and 
supracellular  approaches. 

BIOL  567.  LABORATORY  IN 
DEVELOPMENTAL 
BIOLOGY. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Lab.  2,  cr.  1  .  Prerequisite: 
BIOL  566. 

Descriptive  and  experimental 
study  of  the  development  of  animals. 
Laboratories  do  not  necessarily  follow 
lecture  material. 

BIOL  595.  SPECIAL 

ASSIGNMENTS. 

Sem.  1,  2  and  3.  Cr.  variable. 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Reading,  discussions,  written  re¬ 
ports,  seminar  presentations,  and  field 
or  laboratory  work  provided  for  en¬ 
richment  in  special  areas  of  biological 
sciences.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

BRIDGE 

(Developmental  Courses;  see 
pages  169-170) 

BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 
AND  CONTRACTING 

UNDERGRADUATE 

LEVEL 

Lower-Division  Courses 

BC 100.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
CONSTRUCTION.  Sem. 
1.  Class  2,  cr.  2. 

A  survey  of  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry.  Includes  the  overall  construc¬ 
tion  process  from  initial  concept 
through  start-up  of  the  complete  facil¬ 
ity,  career  opportunities  in  the  con¬ 
struction  industry,  and  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  materials  and  systems  used 
in  construction  with  an  emphasis  on 
vocabulary  building. 

BC  112.  CONSTRUCTION 
SURVEYING 
FUNDAMENTALS. 

Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
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MA  151  or  equivalent. 

Introduction  to  basic  surveying 
operations.  Development  of  survey¬ 
ing  skills  necessary  to  measure  distan¬ 
ces,  angles,  and  elevations  to  required 
accuracies.  Calculation  of  tape  correc¬ 
tions,  bearing,  coordinates,  traverses, 
and  areas.  Emphasis  is  on  instrument 
use  and  notekeeping  techniques. 

BC 170.  PLANS  AND 

SPECIFI  CATIONS. 

Sem.  1.  Lab.  4,  cr.  2. 

Reading  and  interpretation  of  the 
contract  documents  for  construction. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  for  a  variety  of  structures. 

BC  195.  CONSTRUCTION 

OBSERVATION. 

Lab.  2,  cr.  1. 

Directed  observation  and  inspec¬ 
tion  of  construction  work  in  progress  on 
or  near  campus.  May  be  repeated  twice. 

BC  212.  CONSTRUCTION 

LAYOUT. 

Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 

BC  112  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Application  of  surveying  skills 
relevant  to  the  field  of  construction. 
Projects  include  layout  of  buildings, 
route  centerlines,  indirect  determina¬ 
tion  of  elevation  and  distance,  refer¬ 
encing,  establishment  of  grade,  topo¬ 
graphic  mapping,  and  earthwork 
computations.  Instruments  used  will 
include  transit,  theodolite,  automatic 
level,  laser,  and  EDM. 

BC  230.  MECHANICAL  AND 

ELECTRICAL 
SYSTEMS. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  systems  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  drainage  of  water,  the  heating 
and  cooling  of  buildings,  and  the  elec¬ 
trical  power  and  lighting  for  buildings. 

BC  235.  CONSTRUCTION 

MATERIALS  AND 
SYSTEMS. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  ART 


150  and  BC170. 

An  advanced  study  of  materials 
and  structural  systems  used  in  build¬ 
ings.  The  study  of  materials  includes 
their  properties,  characteristics,  design 
parameters  and  applications.  A  study 
of  structures,  superstructures,  special 
structures  and  construction  features. 

BC  270.  MATERIALS  AND 

ESTIMATES. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 

BC  170. 

A  study  of  methods  to  estimate 
quantities  of  materials  required  in 
construction.  Practice  in  making  qual¬ 
ity  surveys.  Introduction  to  estimat¬ 
ing  labor  and  costs. 

BC  300.  ANALYSIS  OF 

CONSTRUCTION 

OPERATIONS. 

Class  2,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite:  junior  stand¬ 
ing. 

Analysis  of  construction  opera¬ 
tions  observed  during  a  minimum  of 
10  weeks  of  work.  Prior  department 
approval  of  the  type  of  work  required. 
A  written  and  oral  report  with  visual 
aids  describing  company  operations, 
project's  components  and  systems,  job 
duties,  and  safety  analysis  must  be 
presented  during  the  following  aca¬ 
demic  year  to  receive  credit. 

BC  345.  SCHEDULING. 

Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3  or  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  CPT 175  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  planning  and  con¬ 
trol  of  construction  projects.  Time 
schedules  for  materials,  labor,  and 
equipment.  Emphasis  is  on  CPM 
scheduling. 

BC  350.  FIELD  OPERATIONS. 

Class  3,  cr  3. 

A  study  of  selected  field  opera¬ 
tions  including  both  equipment¬ 
intensive  and  labor-intensive  tasks. 
The  selection  and  management  of 
equipment  are  emphasized. 
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BC  375.  ESTIMATING  II. 

Class  2,  Lab.  4,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  BC  270. 

A  study  of  the  techniques  of  con¬ 
struction  cost  estimating  and  bidding. 
Development  of  costs  for  equipment, 
labor,  materials  subcontracts,  and 
general  conditions.  Preparation  of 
complete  bid  packages  using  plans 
and  specifications  of  several  projects. 

BC  400.  ANALYSIS  OF 

CONSTRUCTION 

MANAGEMENT. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 

Analysis  of  construction  manage¬ 
ment  techniques  studied  during  a 
minimum  of  10  weeks  of  work.  Prior 
departmental  approval  of  the  type  of 
work  is  required.  A  written  and  oral 
report  to  include  a  description,  analy¬ 
sis,  and  evaluation  of  management 
techniques,  systems,  and  controls 
must  be  presented  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  academic  year  to  receive  credit. 

BC  455.  CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTING. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Business  policy  and  management 
aspects  of  construction  companies. 
Excelling  as  a  contractor,  ethics,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  marketing,  contracts, 
bonds,  insurance,  contract  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  dispute  resolution. 

BC  497.  SPECIAL  TOPICS 

ON  CONSTRUCTION. 

Class  0-4,  cr.  0-4.  Hours,  subject  matter, 
and  credit  to  be  arranged  by  staff.  (May 
be  repeated  for  credit.) 

BC  499.  SPECIAL 

ASSIGNMENTS. 

Cr.  1-4.  (May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Special  assignments  for  students 
who  wish  to  undertake  individual 
study  on  approved  topics. 

BUSINESS  COURSES 

(See  pages  163-168) 


CHEMISTRY 

CHM  111.  GENERAL 

CHEMISTRY. 

Sem.  1.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Required  of 
all  freshmen  in  the  School  of  Agriculture 
who  are  not  in  CHM  109,115,  or  125 ;  re¬ 
quired  of  students  in  the  School  of  Con¬ 
sumer  and  Family  Sciences  in  retailing, 
textile,  RHI,  and  dietetics  options  who 
are  not  in  CHM  115;  required  of  students 
in  Physical  Therapy  who  are  not  in  CHM 
115.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  high  school 
algebra.  Does  not  carry  credit  toward 
graduation  in  the  School  of  Science. 

Metric  and  S.I.  Units;  dimen¬ 
sional  analysis;  density,  the  atomic 
concept,  elements,  compounds,  and 
mixtures;  the  mole  concept;  equations 
and  stoichiometry;  atomic  structure; 
spectra;  the  periodic  table;  chemical 
bonding;  gases,  descriptive  chemistry 
of  the  common  elements. 

CHM  11Z  GENERAL 

CHEMISTRY. 

Sem.  2.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  CHM  111  or  equivalent.  Does  not 
carry  credit  toward  graduation  in  the 
School  of  Science. 

Continuation  of  CHM  111.  Liq¬ 
uids  and  solids;  solutions;  chemical 
kinetics;  equilibrium;  acids  and  bases; 
oxidation  and  reduction;  electrochem¬ 
istry;  descriptive  chemistry  of  the 
metals  and  non-metals;  introduction 
to  organic  chemistry;  nuclear  chemis¬ 
try. 

CHM  115.  GENERAL 

CHEMISTRY. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Required  of 
students  majoring  in  biology,  chemistry, 
and  physics  and  some  students  in  engineer¬ 
ing.  Prerequisites:  MA  153/154  or  equiva¬ 
lent,  and  one  year  high  school  chemistry. 

Stoichiometry;  atomic  structure; 
periodic  properties;  ionic  and  cova¬ 
lent  bonding;  molecular  geometry; 
gases,  liquids,  and  solids;  crystal  struc¬ 
ture;  thermochemistry;  descriptive 
chemistry  of  metals  and  non-metals. 
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CHM 116.  GENERAL 

CHEMISTRY. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  CHM  115  or  equivalent. 

A  continuation  of  CHM  115.  Solu¬ 
tions;  quantitative  equilibria  in  aque¬ 
ous  solution;  introductory  thermody¬ 
namics;  oxidation-reduction  and  elec¬ 
trochemistry;  chemical  kinetics;  quali¬ 
tative  analysis;  further  descriptive 
chemistry  of  metals  and  non-metals. 

CHM  119.  GENERAL 

CHEMISTRY. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Pre¬ 
requisites:  one  year  high  school  biology 
and/or  chemistry  and  four  semesters  of 
high  school  academic  math. 

A  survey  of  general,  organic,  and 
biological  chemistry.  Intended  prima¬ 
rily  for  students  in  the  nursing  pro¬ 
gram,  but  may  be  taken  by  others  with 
the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

CHM  224.  INTRODUCTORY 
QUANTITATIVE 
ANALYSIS. 

Class  3,  Lab.  4,  cr.  4.  Prerequisite:  CHM 
112  or  116. 

Introduction  to  titrimetric,  gravi¬ 
metric,  and  instrumental  methods  of 
analysis.  Required  of  students  in  biol¬ 
ogy  or  the  preprofessional  program 
who  do  not  take  CHM  321.  Offered  ac¬ 
cording  to  demand. 

CHM  255.  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  CHM 
110, 112,  or  116;  recommended  for  biol- 
ogy  majors. 

A  study  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  and  their  simple  deriva¬ 
tives  in  terms  of  (a)  structure,  bonding, 
etc.;  (b)  general  synthesis  and  reactions; 
and  (c)  a  logical  modem  rationale  for 
fundamental  phenomena  as  supported 
by  reactivity  orders,  orientation  effects, 
stereochemistry,  and  relative  rates. 


CHM  225L.  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 

LABORATORY. 

Sem.  1.  Lab.  3,  cr.  1.  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  CHM  255. 

Laboratory  experiments  to  ac¬ 
company  CHM  255  illustrating  meth¬ 
ods  of  separation  and  the  more  com¬ 
mon  techniques  and  methods  for  pre¬ 
paring  various  types  of  organic  com¬ 
pounds. 

CHM  256.  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  CHM 
255  or  equivalent. 

A  continuation  of  CHM  255  with 
various  functional  groups  such  as  the 
carboxyl,  carbonyl,  amino,  etc.,  and 
including  such  polyfunctional  natural 
products  as  carbohydrates  and  pep¬ 
tides. 

CHM  256L.  ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 
LABORATORY. 

Sem.  2.  Lab.  3,  cr.  1.  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  CHM  256. 

A  continuation  of  CHM  255L, 
but  emphasizing  methods  for  identi¬ 
fying  organic  compounds,  including 
simple  "unknowns." 

CHM  290.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN 
CHEMISTRY  FOR 
LOWER-DIVISION 
STUDENTS. 

Sem.  1, 2  and  3.  Cr.  1-4. 

CHM  490.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN 
CHEMISTRY  FOR 
UPPER-DIVISION 
STUDENTS. 

Sem.  1, 2  and  3.  Cr.  1-4. 

CHM  533.  INTRODUCTORY 
BIOCHEMISTRY. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
Organic  Chemistry  or  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

A  rigorous  one-semester  intro¬ 
duction  to  biochemistry. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY 

CET 104.  ELEMENTARY 
SURVEYING. 

Sem.  2.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  MA  153  and  MA  154  or  equivalent. 

Measurement  of  distances,  direc¬ 
tions  and  angles,  using  the  tape,  level, 
compass,  and  transit.  Computation  of 
areas  of  traverses,  lines  and  grades. 

CET  160.  STATICS. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Corequisite: 

MA  154  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  forces  acting  on  bodies 
at  rest,  including  coplanar  and  non- 
coplanar  forces,  concurrent  and  non¬ 
concurrent  forces,  friction  forces,  and 
hydrostatic  forces.  Centroids  and  mo¬ 
ments  of  inertia  and  slide  rule  practice. 

CET  208.  ROUTE  SURVEYING. 

Sem.  2.  Class  1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  CET  104. 

Preliminary  and  construction 
surveys  for  highways  and  railroads, 
including  simple,  compound,  reverse, 
and  easement  curves,  super  elevation 
of  curves,  profiles,  grade  lines,  slope 
stakes,  yardage  estimates,  and  mass 
and  haul  diagrams. 

CET  209.  LAND  SURVEYING 
AND  SUBDIVISION. 

Sem.  2.  Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  CET  104  and  CET  208. 

Theory  and  practice  of  land  sur¬ 
veying,  subdivision,  filing  and  re¬ 
cording  deeds,  U.  S.  governmental 
survey  of  public  lands,  laws  of  land 
surveying,  descriptions  and  area  com¬ 
putations  for  land  surveys.  Subdivi¬ 
sion  planning,  calculations  and  plot¬ 
ting,  water  main  layouts,  storm  and 
sanitary  sewer  calculations  and  lay¬ 
outs.  Street  plans  and  profiles. 

CET  253.  HYDRAULICS  AND 
DRAINAGE. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  MA 
153, 154. 

Basic  hydrostatics,  Bernoulli's 


equation,  flow  in  water  and  sewer 
lines,  overland  and  ditch  drainage, 
and  culvert  size  determination. 

CET  260.  STRENGTH  OF 
MATERIALS. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  CET 
160  or  MET  111. 

Study  of  stress-strain  relationships, 
shear  and  bending  moment  diagrams, 
stresses  and  deflections  of  beams,  axial 
loads,  and  combined  stresses.  Applied 
problems  in  the  field  of  structural  design. 

CET  280.  STRUCTURAL 

CALCULATIONS. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  CET 
260  or  MET  211. 

Practice  in  the  calculation  of  loads, 
reactions,  shear,  and  moment  for  deter¬ 
minate  structures.  Introduction  to  inde¬ 
terminate  structures  with  emphasis  on 
moment  distribution. 

CET  299.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY. 

Cr.  1-4. 

Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the 
staff.  Primarily  for  third  and  fourth 
semester  students.  Subject  matter  to 
be  assigned  by  the  staff. 

COMMUNICATION 

COM  114.  FUNDAMENTALS 
OF  SPEECH 
COMMUNICATION. 

Sem.  1,  2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  communication  theo¬ 
ries  as  applied  to  speech;  practical  com¬ 
municative  experiences  ranging  from 
interpersonal  communication  and  small 
group  process  through  problem  identi¬ 
fication  and  solution  in  discussion  to  in¬ 
formative  and  persuasive  speaking  in 
standard  speaker -audience  situations. 

COM  204.  REASONING  AND 
INQUIRY  IN 
COMMUNICATION. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  inquiry 
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in  human  communication  and  the 
reasoning  processes  which  relate  to  it. 

COM  212.  APPROACHES  TO 
THE  STUDY  OF 
INTERPERSONAL 
COMMUNICATION. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  basic  characteristics  of 
human  communication  and  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  practical  implications  of  these 
characteristics  for  personal  relationships. 

COM  240.  INTRODUCTION 
TO  ORAL 

INTERPRETATION. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  COM  114. 

Oral  interpretation  of  prose,  po¬ 
etry,  and  dramatic  dialogue  based  on 
careful  study  of  meaning  and  emo¬ 
tional  content. 

COM  250.  MASS  COMMUNICA¬ 
TION  AND  SOCIETY. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  the  print,  broadcast, 
and  film  media  in  their  relationship 
and  influence  on  society.  Study  topics 
include:  mass  communication  theo¬ 
ries,  documentaries,  commercialism, 
news  media,  media  effects  and  con¬ 
trol,  feedback,  educational  broadcast¬ 
ing,  and  audience  analysis. 

COM  251.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
THE  ELECTRONIC 
MASS  MEDIA. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  the  ways  in  which  ideas 
are  expressed  through  techniques 
unique  to  the  language  of  radio,  televi¬ 
sion,  and  film.  Course  focuses  on  scenes, 
camera  and  lens  movement,  tempo,  edit¬ 
ing  concepts,  montage,  sound  perspec¬ 
tive,  fades,  segues,  and  other  special  ef¬ 
fects  prerequisite  to  effective  communi¬ 
cation  through  electronic  media. 

COM  252.  JOURNALISTIC 
WRITING. 

Sem.  2.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
sites:  COM  250. 

Journalistic  writing  for  print  me¬ 


dia.  Emphasis  is  on  style,  news  val¬ 
ues,  and  story  construction.  Extensive 
practice  in  writing  various  types  of 
news  stories. 

COM  300.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
COMMUNICATION 
RESEARCH 
METHODS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Introduction  to  the  development 
and  application  of  historical-critical 
and  empirical  research  methods  perti¬ 
nent  to  communication  problems. 
Fundamental  concepts  of  problem 
identification,  sampling  surveys,  his¬ 
torical  sources,  critical  models,  reli¬ 
ability  and  validity  of  both  measure¬ 
ment  and  research  design  in  commu¬ 
nication  research. 

COM  315.  SPEECH  COMMUNI¬ 
CATION  OF  TECHNI¬ 
CAL  INFORMATION. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  COM 
114.  Open  only  to  students  enrolled  in 
the  School  of  Technology. 

The  organization  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  information  of  a  practical  tech¬ 
nical  nature.  Emphasis  is  on  the  study, 
preparation,  and  use  of  audio-visual 
materials  in  oral  presentations. 

COM  318.  PRINCIPLES  OF 
PERSUASION. 

Sem.  1, 2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  COM  114. 

Persuasion  and  its  effects,  rang¬ 
ing  from  individual  influences  to  soci¬ 
etal  impacts.  Various  perspectives 
and  models  of  persuasion  are  exam¬ 
ined,  including  classic  and  modem 
approaches.  Both  theoretical  and  prag¬ 
matic  considerations  are  introduced. 

COM  320.  SMALL  GROUP 
DISCUSSION. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  COM 
114. 

A  study  of  group  thinking  and 
problem-solving  methods;  participa¬ 
tion  in  and  evaluation  of  committee 
and  informal  discussion  groups.  Focus 
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on  the  roles,  networks,  and  messages 
employed  by  small  group  communi¬ 
cators. 

COM  324.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
ORGANIZATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION. 

Sem.  1,  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  COM 
114. 

An  introduction  to  fundamental 
concepts  and  basic  research  related  to 
communication  behavior  in  organiza¬ 
tional  settings.  Units  cover  message 
processing,  leadership,  communica¬ 
tion  climates,  communication  training, 
and  communication  audits.  Students 
participate  in  an  organizational  simu¬ 
lation  in  some  sections. 

COM  330.  THEORIES  OF  MASS 
COMMUNICATION. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

An  examination  of  mass  commu¬ 
nication  theories  and  theorists.  Read¬ 
ings  and  discussion  of  McLuhan, 
Lippmann,  DeFleur,  Lazarsfeld, 
Schramm,  Stephenson,  and  other  sig¬ 
nificant  contributors. 

COM  415.  DISCUSSION  OF 
TECHNICAL 
PROBLEMS. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Open  only  to  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Technol¬ 
ogy- 

Principles  of  speech  communica¬ 
tion  related  to  interpersonal  commu¬ 
nication,  interviewing,  and  group  dis¬ 
cussions  on  technical  topics  and  prob¬ 
lems;  practice  in  using  these  models 
in  situations  typically  encountered  by 
the  technologies. 

COM  490.  INTERNSHIP  IN 

COMMUNICATION. 

Sem.  1, 2  and  3  as  required.  Class  1-6, 
exper.  1-6,  cr.  1-3.  Prerequisite:  Consent 
of  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  six  credits. 

Experiential,  supervised  training 
in  public  relations,  journalism,  tele¬ 
communication,  oral  interpretation, 
speech  education,  organizational 


communication,  or  public  communi¬ 
cation.  Usually  given  in  junior  or  se¬ 
nior  year.  Usually  gives  2  credits  per 
internship  experience. 

COM  491.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN 
COMMUNICATION. 

Sem.  1,  2  and  3  as  required.  Cr.  1-3.  Ad¬ 
mission  by  consent  of  instructor  only. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits. 

Intensive  study  of  selected  topics, 
varying  from  semester  to  semester, 
from  the  literature  or  practice  of  com¬ 
munication.  Course  content  will  be 
drawn  from  areas  not  dealt  with  in  the 
regular  curriculum  and  may  include 
such  topics  as  business  communication 
and  human  resource  management. 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

(Business  courses;  see  pages  163-168; 
Bridge/Developmental  courses;  see 
pages  169-170) 

COMPUTER  SCIENCES 

CS 140.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
DATA  PROCESSING 
(BASIC). 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  CPT 107 L  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Corequisite:  MA 
153.  Not  available  for  credit  toward 
graduation  in  the  School  of  Science.  In¬ 
tended  for  students  who  expect  to  use 
computers  outside  the  physical  sciences 
and  engineering. 

Introduction  to  the  BASIC  pro¬ 
gramming  language  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  well  structured  programs. 

CS  220.  PROGRAMMING  I 
FOR  ENGINEERS 
AND  SCIENTISTS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  one  semester 
of  mathematics  beyond  MA  154. 

Introduction  to  programming  in 
FORTRAN.  Assignment,  input/out¬ 
put,  flow  of  control,  arrays,  subrou¬ 
tines,  and  functions.  Structure  of  com¬ 
puting  systems.  Batch  and  interactive 
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computing.  Sorting  and  searching. 
Simulation.  Elementary  numerical 
methods.  Applications  in  engineering 
and  science. 


COMPUTER-INTEGRATED 

MANUFACTURING 

TECHNOLOGY 

CIMT  243.  AUTOMATED 

MANUFACTURING 

PROCESSES. 

Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  MET 
242. 

The  study  of  automatic  turning 
machines,  machining  centers,  punch¬ 
ing  machines,  and  transfer  machines, 
with  an  introduction  to  programming 
tape  and  computer  controlled  ma¬ 
chines  and  inspection  and  quality 
control  procedures. 

COMPUTER 

TECHNOLOGY 

CPT 107L.  COMPUTER 
LITERACY. 

Sem.  1,  2  and  3.  Class  3.  cr.  3.  Not  avail¬ 
able  for  credit  to  computer  technology 
majors. 

A  complete  literacy  and  familiar¬ 
ization  course.  Students  are  familiar¬ 
ized  with  available  microcomputer 
systems  and  their  use.  Requires  rudi¬ 
mentary  application  assignments  ap¬ 
propriate  to  all  students. 

CPT  107S.  SPREADSHEET 
APPLICATIONS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  CPT  107L. 
Does  not  carry  credit  toward  degree  re¬ 
quirements  in  Computer  Technology. 

An  extended  study  of  spread¬ 
sheets  and  their  practical  application 
in  business  and  technology.  A  project- 
oriented  approach  will  be  utilized  to 
illustrate  the  use  of  spreadsheets  in 
solving  specific  data  processing  prob¬ 
lems. 


CPT  150.  STRUCTURED 

PROGRAMMING. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  none.  How¬ 
ever,  a  prior  introduction  to  computer 
programming  would  greatly  enhance 
your  chances  of  success. 

Introduction  to  software  devel¬ 
opment  life  cycle.  Concepts  ,  tools 
and  techniques  for  design  of  program 
logic  using  functional  decomposition 
and  restricted  control  structures. 
Projects  involve  file  searches,  report 
generation  and  single  record-type  up¬ 
dates  using  sequential  files.  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  coding  style,  documentation 
standards  and  debugging  techniques. 

CPT  154.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  CPT  107L  is  not  a  sub¬ 
stitute  course  for  credit  to  computer  tech¬ 
nology  majors. 

This  course  introduces  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  data  processing  and  computer 
information  systems  while  emphasiz¬ 
ing  business  problems  and  interper¬ 
sonal  communications.  Important 
concepts  of  computer  technology  will 
be  illustrated  by  business  examples. 
Students  are  expected  to  leam  termi¬ 
nology  associated  with  computer 
technology  and  begin  to  identify 
ways  to  keep  up  with  current  topics 
in  the  field.  A  broad  survey  of  com¬ 
puter  topics  will  be  introduced  to  bet¬ 
ter  prepare  students  for  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  use  of  computers  and  for 
subsequent  course  work  in  the  CPT 
curriculum.  Hands-on  application  of 
microcomputer  tools  will  play  a  major 
role  in  the  lab  exercises. 

CPT  155.  FILE  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION  AND  PROCESS¬ 
ING  TECHNIQUES. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  CPT  150. 

Continued  study  of  the  software 
development  life  cycle  with  emphasis 
on  fundamental  file  organizations  and 
processing  techniques.  Study  of  file 
processing  algorithms  for  sequential, 
relative  and  indexed  files.  Comparison 
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of  storage  space  and  access  times. 
Continued  applications  of  structured 
design  and  programming  in  projects 
using  these  file  structures.  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  data  structures. 

CPT  175.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
STRUCTURED 
PROGRAMMING 
PRINCIPLES. 

Sent.  1, 2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Not  avail¬ 
able  for  credit  to  computer  technology 
majors. 

An  introduction  to  computer  pro¬ 
gramming.  Emphasis  is  on  structured 
programming  principles,  algorithm 
formulation  using  restricted  control 
structures,  disciplined  programming 
style,  testing,  debugging  and  docu¬ 
mentation.  Applications  appropriate  to 
technology  students. 

CPT  224.  MICROCOMPUTER 
TOOLS  AND 
APPLICATIONS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  CPT  154  or 
CPT  107L.  CPT  154  is  the  required  pre¬ 
requisite  for  computer  technology  majors. 

Continued  study  of  personal  in¬ 
formation  systems  through  micro¬ 
computer  applications.  Development 
of  end-user  systems  with  emphasis  on 
data  integration  across  software  prod¬ 
ucts  and  computers. 

CPT  255.  APPLIED  SOFTWARE 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  CPT  155. 

Advanced  study  of  software  de¬ 
velopment  life  cycle  with  emphasis 
on  software  development  methods. 
Alternative  process-,  data-,  and 
object-oriented  software  design  and 
analysis  methods.  Programming 
projects  using  these  methods.  Stu¬ 
dents  develop  test  data  and  testing 
procedures.  Continued  study  of  data 
structures.  Introduction  to  software 
management. 

CPT  261.  RPG 

PROGRAMMING. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  CPT  155  or 


consent  of  instructor. 

Computer  programming  using 
RPG  HI /RPG  400  -  Report  Program 
Generator.  Students  write,  process, 
and  debug  programs  using  the  com¬ 
puter. 

CPT  275.  "C"  LANGUAGE 

PROGRAMMING 
FOR  TECHNICAL 
OR  BUSINESS 
APPLICATIONS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  CPT  150  or 
CPT  175  or  instructor  permission. 

An  introduction  to  "C"  language 
programming.  Course  topics  include 
data  types,  control  flow,  operators  and 
expressions.  Applications  to  manufac¬ 
turing,  technology,  or  business,  de¬ 
pending  on  audience. 

CPT  276.  OPERATING 

SYSTEMS  CONCEPTS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  CPT  155. 

An  introduction  to  computer  op¬ 
erating  systems  from  an  application 
programmer's  point  of  view.  Topics  in¬ 
clude  basic  operating  systems  con¬ 
cepts,  command  and  job  control  lan¬ 
guages,  source  and  object  libraries,  and 
file  access  methods.  Several  popular 
operating  systems  are  surveyed. 

CPT  280.  INTRODUCTION 
TO  SYSTEMS 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  CPT  155  and 
CPT  224. 

Comprehensive  introduction  to 
information  systems  development.  To¬ 
pics  include  the  systems  analyst,  the 
systems  development  life  cycle,  meth¬ 
odologies,  development  technology, 
systems  planning,  project  manage¬ 
ment,  systems  analysis,  systems  de¬ 
sign,  systems  implementation,  and 
systems  support.  Introduction  to  sys¬ 
tem  development  tools  and  techniques. 

CPT  282.  DATA  STRUCTURES 
AND  DATABASE 
CONCEPTS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  CPT  155  and 
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CPT  224. 

Evaluate  file  organization  and  data 
structure  alternatives  in  a  multi-file  envi¬ 
ronment.  Analyze  data  access  timings 
and  file  designs,  leading  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  shared,  integrated  databases. 
Projects  use  a  database  management  sys¬ 
tem  and  fourth  generation  language. 

CPT  299.  COMPUTER 

TECHNOLOGY. 

Class  0-3,  cr.  1-6. 

Hours  and  subject  matter  to  be 
arranged  by  staff.  Individual  study 
under  directed  leadership  of  profes¬ 
sor.  Primary  for  students  with  special 
aptitudes.  Course  may  be  repeated  for 
credit  up  to  six  hours. 

CPT  365.  TOPICS  IN  COBOL. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite :  CPT 
155. 

Advanced  programming  topics 
and  skills.  Emphasis  upon  develop¬ 
ment  of  maintainable  programs,  main¬ 
tenance  of  existing  programs,  test  data 
development,  module  and  program 
testing  strategies,  interactive  program¬ 
ming,  and  other  advanced  professional 
topics  using  COBOL.  Large,  team  pro¬ 
gramming  project  required. 

CONSUMER  AND 
FAMILY  SCIENCES 

(Child  Development  and  Family 
Studies) 

CDFS  255.  MARRIAGE  AND  FAM¬ 
ILY  RELATIONSHIPS. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Provides  further  understanding  of 
family  relations  for  those  unmarried, 
those  contemplating  marriage,  or  for 
those  married,  and  for  prospective  mar¬ 
riage  counselors.  A  functional  approach 
to  the  interpersonal  relationships  of 
courtship,  marriage,  and  family. 

CDFS  432.  THE  FAMILY 
LIFE  CYCLE. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Focus  on  contemporary  research 


and  theory  dealing  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  family  throughout  the  life 
cycle  Study  of  crises  or  issues  in  family 
life  that  influence  the  life  cycle  (La,  di¬ 
vorce,  violence,  dual-career  parents). 

DEVELOPMENTAL 

STUDIES 

(See  pages  169-170) 

ECONOMICS 

ECON  210.  PRINCIPLES  OF 
ECONOMICS. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
MA  153. 

Study  of  the  basic  economic  insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  role  they  play  in  defin¬ 
ing  and  achieving  the  nation's  eco¬ 
nomic  goals.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  independent  nature  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  decisions  on  the  individual  and 
society. 

ECON  251.  MICROECONOMICS. 

Sem.  lor  2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  MA  153. 

Price  theory  and  resource  alloca¬ 
tion.  Emphasis  is  on  developing  a  de¬ 
tailed  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  microeconomic  analysis  and  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  understanding  price  and 
market  behavior. 

ECON  252.  MACROECONOMICS. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
MA  153. 

Introduction  to  macroeconomic 
theory.  The  course  develops  a  theo¬ 
retical  framework  permitting  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  forces  affecting  national  in¬ 
come,  employment,  interest  rates,  and 
the  rate  of  inflation.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  role  of  government 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  in  achiev¬ 
ing  full  employment  and  stable  prices. 

ECON  352.  INTERMEDIATE 

MACROECONOMICS. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites: 
ECON  251, 252.  Must  have  current  4.75 
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GPA  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Continuation  of  ECON  252.  A 
more  rigorous,  general  equilibrium 
treatment  of  macroeconomic  theory 
with  emphasis  on  the  components  of 
the  model:  determinants  of  consump¬ 
tion,  investment,  net  exports  and  for¬ 
eign  exchange  rates,  the  level  of  un¬ 
employment,  inflation  and  the 
long-run  rate  of  economic  growth. 

ECON  380.  MONEY  AND 
BANKING. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
ECON  251  and  252  or  ECON  210  and 
252. 

The  course  analyzes  the  econom¬ 
ics  of  money,  monetary  systems,  and 
financial  intermediaries  in  modem  in¬ 
dustrial  economics.  Topics  considered 
can  include  the  origin  of  money  and 
the  banking  industry,  the  properties  of 
various  monetary  systems,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  central  banks,  the  regulation  of 
financial  intermediaries,  and  the  effects 
of  various  monetary  policies. 

EDUCATION 

UNDERGRADUATE 

LEVEL 

Lower-Division  Courses 

EDCI  204.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
ELEMENTARY  AND/ 
OR  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit. 

Provides  career  guidance  exper¬ 
iences  for  those  considering  teaching  ca¬ 
reers.  Includes  field  experience  in  an  el¬ 
ementary  or  secondary  classroom  plus 
class  discussions  of  issues  such  as  school 
organization,  curriculum,  certification  re¬ 
quirements,  and  teaching  skills. 

EDPS  230.  EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  EDCI  204. 

(Nonteaching  majors  are  ex¬ 


cepted  from  this  prerequisite.)  This 
course  is  designed  to  develop  under¬ 
standing  of  the  psychological  pro¬ 
cesses  of  learning  and  instruction  in  a 
variety  of  learning  environments. 
Learning  theory,  instructional  models 
and  strategies,  principles  of  motiva¬ 
tion  and  reinforcement,  and  methods 
of  assessing  learning  outcomes  are 
emphasized. 

UNDERGRADUATE 

LEVEL 

Upper-Division  Courses 

Courses  marked  with  t  have  a  prerequi¬ 
site  of  admission  to  the  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  program. 

EDCI  306.  TEACHING 

READING  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL,  t 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Methods  and  materials  for  teach¬ 
ing  reading  in  the  elementary  school. 

EDCI  307.  CORRECTIVE 

READING  FOR  THE 
CLASSROOM 
TEACHER,  t 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Pre¬ 
requisites:  EDPS  230, 330  and  EDCI 
306. 

Classroom  procedures  for  the 
identification  of  reading  difficulties; 
selection  and  application  of  appropri¬ 
ate  methods  and  materials  to  provide 
corrective  treatment. 

EDCI  311.  MEDIA  FOR 
CHILDREN. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Books,  films,  filmstrips,  records, 
magazines,  and  other  resources  pro¬ 
vided  in  elementary  media  centers 
are  studied  and  evaluated  to  meet  the 
personal  and  educational  needs  of 
pupils  in  elementary  schools.  Empha¬ 
sis  is  on  wide  reading  of  children's 
books  and  viewing  of  many  media 
and  their  utilization  with  children. 
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EDCI 314.  TEACHING  THE 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL,  t 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Materials  and  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  oral  and  written  language,  listen¬ 
ing,  spelling,  and  handwriting  in  the 
elementary  school. 

EDCI  315.  TEACHING  MATHE¬ 
MATICS  IN  THE  EL¬ 
EMENTARY  SCHOOL.  + 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites: 
MA  133 , 134,  EDCI  2 04,  EDPS  230. 

Materials  and  methods  used  in 
teaching  mathematics  at  various 
grade  levels  in  the  elementary  school. 

EDCI  316.  TEACHING  SOCIAL 
STUDIES  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL.  + 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Curriculum  principles  and  objec¬ 
tives,  organization  of  materials,  in¬ 
struction  techniques,  and  evaluation 
procedures. 

EDO  317.  TEACHING  OF 
SCIENCE  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM,  t 
Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Provides  experiences  in  develop¬ 
ing  skills  for  teaching  science  as  well 
as  the  understanding  of  appropriate 
subject  matter,  includes  evaluation 
techniques  and  procedures. 

EDPS  330.  CHILD  BEHAVIOR  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 

Sem.  1.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite:  EDPS 
230  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Presents  methods  of  collecting 
and  using  information  about  the  be¬ 
havior  and  development  of  children 
in  the  elementary  school. 


EDFA400.  SOCIAL  AND 

PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS  OF 
EDUCATION,  t 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Available  for 
credit  by  examination. 

Introduction  to  the  social  forces, 
philosophical  thought,  and  legal  prin¬ 
ciples  basic  to  American  education,  in¬ 
cluding  community  structure;  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  public 
schools;  American  ideals  and  conflicts  in 
relation  to  schools;  interaction  between 
education  and  social  change;  and  legal 
status,  rights,  and  responsibilities  of 
teachers. 

EDCI  490.  INDIVIDUAL  RE¬ 
SEARCH  AND  TEACH¬ 
ING  EXPERIENCE. 

Sem.  1,2  and  3.  Cr.  1-8.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Primarily  for  teacher  candidates 
requiring  special,  individualized  expe¬ 
rience  in  research  or  teaching. 

EDFA490.  INDIVIDUAL  RE¬ 
SEARCH  AND  TEACH¬ 
ING  EXPERIENCE. 

Sem.  1, 2  and  3.  Cr.  1-8.  Prerequisite:  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Primarily  for  teacher  candidates 
requiring  special,  individualized  expe¬ 
rience  in  research  or  teaching. 

EDPS  490.  INDIVIDUAL  RE¬ 
SEARCH  AND  TEACH¬ 
ING  EXPERIENCE 

Sem.  1, 2  and  3.  Cr.  1-8.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Primarily  for  teacher  candidates 
requiring  special,  individualized  expe¬ 
rience  in  research  or  teaching. 

EDCI  498.  SUPERVISED 
TEACHING,  t 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Cr.  10.  Prerequisites:  EDCI 
204,  EDPS  230,  admittance  to  Teacher 
Education  Program  and  completion  of 
education  methods  courses  required  for 
the  major  area.  Suffix  letter  required. 

Teaching  full-time  in  a  school 
classroom  under  the  supervision  of 
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the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class  and 
a  university  supervisor. 

DUAL  LEVEL 

EDFA500.  HISTORY  AND 
PHILOSOPHY  OF 
EDUCATION. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit. 

Consideration  of  the  major  ideas, 
trends,  and  movements  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  education.  This  course  will 
be  taught  under  three  separate  topics 
as  follows:  (1)  History  of  Western 
Education,  (2)  History  of  American 
Education,  and  (3)  Philosophy  of 
American  Education.  Students  may 
enroll  for  more  than  one  section. 

EDCI  50Z  READING  IN  MIDDLE 
AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite :  12 
hours  of  education  and  psychology. 

Designed  for  teachers  and  pro¬ 
spective  teachers  in  subject  matter  ar¬ 
eas  of  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school.  Surveys  of  techniques  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  reading  instruction  in  the 
schools  with  special  attention  to  the 
opportunities  and  obligations  to  teach 
reading  within  context  areas.  Teaching 
experience  helpful  but  not  required. 

EDCI  504.  CHILDREN'S 
LITERATURE. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  modem  and  tradi¬ 
tional  literature  for  children  including 
authors  and  illustrators;  guidance  in 
uses  of  children's  literature  in  relation 
to  developmental  interests,  needs, 
and  skills  of  children;  emphasis  is  on 
evaluating  materials,  reviewing 
sources,  and  developing  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  choosing  children's  literature. 

EDPS530.  ADVANCED  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  EDPS 
230. 

Theories  of  learning  and  develop¬ 


ment,  research  on  instruction  and 
learning,  and  principles  of  measure¬ 
ment  applied  to  educational  problems. 

EDPS  531.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
MEASUREMENT 
AND  EVALUATION. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  con¬ 
cepts  and  principles  of  measurement 
and  evaluation,  with  special  emphasis 
on  descriptive  statistics,  and  teacher- 
made  and  standardized  tests. 

EDCI  560.  MICROCOMPUTER 
APPLICATIONS  FOR 
EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING. 

Sem.  2.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3. 

Applications  of  microcomputers 
in  educational  and  training  settings. 
Course  stresses  appraisal,  utilization, 
and  evaluation  of  microcomputer 
software  and  hardware.  Implementa¬ 
tion  and  management  of  computers  in 
instructional  environments.  Teaching 
of  basic  computer  literacy  concepts  to 
learners  of  all  ages. 

EDCI  561.  COMPUTER- ASSISTED 
INSTRUCTION. 

Sem.  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites: 

EDPS  530,  and  EDCI  560,  or  equivalent, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

Examines  aspects  of  computer- 
assisted  instruction.  Primary  focus 
upon  application  of  effective  learning 
design  strategies  for  computer-mediat¬ 
ed  instruction  within  popular  CAI  lan¬ 
guages  such  as  BASIC  and  PILOT,  ba¬ 
sic  computer  managed  instruction  sys¬ 
tem  including  practical  classroom  con¬ 
siderations. 

EDCI  570.  MEDIA  FOR  EDUCA¬ 
TION  AND  TRAINING. 

Sem.  1.  Class  1  or  3,  cr.  1-3. 

Selection,  utilization,  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  instructional  media  and  tech¬ 
nologies  of  instruction  used  in  formal 
education  and  business/industrial 
training  with  emphasis  on  systematic 
planning  for  the  use  of  media. 
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EDCI  571.  PREPARATION  OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS. 

Sem.  2.  Class  1,  Lab.  4,  cr.  3 

Design  and  preparation  of  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  instructional  materials  for  use 
by  instructional  materials  specialists, 
teachers,  librarians,  and  Audio-Visual 
coordinators  in  educational  situa¬ 
tions.  Laboratory  practice  is  provided 
in  production  of  these  materials. 

EDCI  589.  SPECIAL  TOPICS 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

Class  1-4,  cr.  1-4.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit.  Offered  only  on  passlnot  pass  option. 

Consideration  of  concerns  of  ex¬ 
perienced  educational  personnel  re¬ 
lated  to  educational  development, 
technology,  methodology,  and  cur¬ 
riculum.  Designed  for  workshop  or 
in-service  formats.  Not  available  for 
use  in  graduate  programs. 

EDFA589.  SPECIAL  TOPICS 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

Class  1-4,  cr.  1-4.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit.  Offered  only  on  pass/not  pass  option. 

Consideration  of  concerns  of  ex¬ 
perienced  educational  personnel  re¬ 
lated  to  educational  development, 
technology,  methodology,  and  cur¬ 
riculum.  Designed  for  workshop  or 
in-service  formats.  Not  available  for 
use  in  graduate  programs. 

EDPS  589.  SPECIAL  TOPICS 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

Class  1-4,  cr.  1-4.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit.  Offered  only  on  pass/no  pass  option. 

Consideration  of  concerns  of  ex¬ 
perienced  educational  personnel  re¬ 
lated  to  educational  development, 
technology,  methodology,  and  cur¬ 
riculum.  Designed  for  workshop  or 
in-service  formats.  Not  available  for 
use  in  graduate  programs. 

EDCI  590.  INDIVIDUAL  RE¬ 
SEARCH  PROBLEMS. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Cr.  1-6.  Prerequisites:  six 
hours  of  psychology  and  six  hours  of  edu¬ 


cation,  or  equivalent  professional  training 
and  approval  by  the  department. 

Opportunities  for  students  to 
study  particular  problems  under  the 
guidance  of  a  member  of  the  staff. 
This  plan  of  individualized  instruc¬ 
tion  may  be  used  in  any  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  or  vocational  education.  Does 
not  include  thesis  work. 

EDFA590.  INDIVIDUAL  RE¬ 
SEARCH  PROBLEMS. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Cr.  1-6.  Prerequisites:  six 
hours  of  psychology  and  six  hours  of  edu¬ 
cation,  or  equivalent  professional  training 
and  approval  by  the  department. 

Opportunities  for  students  to 
study  particular  problems  under  the 
guidance  of  a  member  of  the  staff. 
This  plan  of  individualized  instruc¬ 
tion  may  be  used  in  any  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  or  vocational  education.  Does 
not  include  thesis  work. 

EDPS  590.  INDIVIDUAL  RE¬ 
SEARCH  PROBLEMS. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Cr.  1-6.  Prerequisites:  six 
hours  of  psychology  and  six  hours  of  edu¬ 
cation,  or  equivalent  professional  training 
and  approval  by  the  department. 

Opportunities  for  students  to 
study  particular  problems  under  the 
guidance  of  a  member  of  the  staff. 
This  plan  of  individualized  instruc¬ 
tion  may  be  used  in  any  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  or  vocational  education.  Does 
not  include  thesis  work. 

EDCI  591.  SPECIAL  TOPICS 
IN  EDUCATION. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Cr.  1-4. 

Group  study  of  a  current  problem 
or  special  topic  of  interest  to  profes¬ 
sional  educational  personnel  Intensive 
study  of  research,  theory,  or  practical 
aspects  of  a  particular  issue  within  the 
usual  graduate  class  format. 

EDFA591.  SPECIAL  TOPICS 
IN  EDUCATION. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Cr.  1-4. 

Group  study  of  a  current  problem 
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or  special  topic  of  interest  to  profes¬ 
sional  educational  personnel  Intensive 
study  of  research,  theory,  or  practical 
aspects  of  a  particular  issue  within  the 
usual  graduate  class  format. 

EDPS  591.  SPECIAL  TOPICS 
IN  EDUCATION. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Cr.  1-4. 

Group  study  of  a  current  problem 
or  special  topic  of  interest  to  profes¬ 
sional  educational  personnel.  Intensive 
study  of  research,  theory,  or  practical 
aspects  of  a  particular  issue  within  the 
usual  graduate  class  format. 

GRADUATE  LEVEL 

EDCI  602.  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 

Sem.  3.  Gass  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  EDCI 
314,  its  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Research,  recent  trends,  and  current 
developments  in  the  field  of  language 
arts  and  implications  for  classroom  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  elementary  school. 

EDCI  603.  READING  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  EDCI 
306,  its  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Research,  recent  trends,  and  cur¬ 
rent  developments  in  the  field  of  read¬ 
ing  instruction.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
improving  developmental  reading  in 
the  elementary  school  programs  rather 
than  on  surveying  remedial  programs. 

EDCI  604.  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 

Sem.  3.  Gass  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  EDCI 
316,  its  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Content  and  place  in  the  modem 
elementary  education  curriculum. 
Materials,  instruction  techniques, 
evaluation  procedures,  and  under¬ 
standing  the  syntax  of  the  structure  of 
social  studies. 


EDCI  605.  SCIENCE  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 

Sem.  2.  Gass  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  EDCI  317 
or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Analysis  of  historical  develop¬ 
ments  and  present  trends  in  elemen¬ 
tary  school  science  education;  the  de¬ 
signing,  implementation,  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  science  programs;  the  role  of 
research  in  present  and  future  devel¬ 
opments. 

EDCI  606.  MATHEMATICS  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 

Sem.  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  EDCI 
315,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Historical  and  current  curricu¬ 
lum  developments  in  mathematics 
education  with  implications  for  class¬ 
room  practice;  analysis  of  instruc¬ 
tional  strategies;  cognitive  develop¬ 
ment;  use  of  research  results. 

EDCI  608.  INDIVIDUALIZING 
INSTRUCTION  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
completion  of  a  teacher  certification  pro¬ 
gram  or  consent  of  instructor. 

This  course  explores  the  founda¬ 
tions  underlying  individualized  in¬ 
struction,  the  preparation  of  individu¬ 
alized  instruction  materials  for  the 
classroom,  the  role  of  research  in  indi¬ 
vidualized  instruction,  and  the  future 
trends  and  issues  in  individualized 
instruction. 

EDCI  681.  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  12 
hours  in  education  and  psychology. 

Needs  of  children  and  society; 
modem  programs;  procedures  for  de¬ 
veloping  a  curriculum,  including 
ways  to  improve  the  present  offerings 
of  a  school. 
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ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING 

TECHNOLOGY 

EET 102.  ELECTRICAL 
CIRCUITS  I. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Coreq- 
uisite:  MA  151  or  MA  154. 

A  study  of  DC  electrical  circuits. 
Ohm's  Law,  Kirchhoff's  Laws,  series 
and  parallel  circuits,  power,  introduc¬ 
tory  magnetism,  ammeters,  voltme¬ 
ters,  ohmmeters,  inductance  and  ca¬ 
pacitance,  and  an  introduction  to  al¬ 
ternating  voltages,  currents,  and  reac¬ 
tances. 

EET  105  DIGITAL 

FUNDAMENTALS  I. 

Sem.  1.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  logic  gates,  binary 
arithmetic  codes,  boolean  algebra, 
mapping,  adders,  comparators,  de¬ 
coders,  encoders,  multiplexers,  and 
demultiplexers.  Small  scale  (SSI)  and 
medium  scale  (MSI)  integrated  cir¬ 
cuits  are  used  in  combinational  logic 
circuits. 

EET  152.  ELECTRICAL 
CIRCUITS  II. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  EET  102.  Corequisite:  CPT 175. 

A  study  of  DC  and  AC  electrical 
circuits,  network  theorems,  j  operator, 
phasors,  reactances,  impedances, 
phase  relationships,  power,  reso¬ 
nance,  ideal  and  air-core  transform¬ 
ers,  and  an  introduction  to  graphical 
techniques  and  transients. 

EET  154.  ANALOG 

ELECTRONICS  I. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  EET  102;  corequisite:  EET  152. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  and 
applications  of  transistors,  integrated 
circuits,  and  other  solid-state  devices. 
Includes  rectifier  circuits,  waveform 
interpretation,  AC  and  DC  load  lines, 
biasing  techniques,  equivalent  circuits, 
single  and  multi-stage  class  A  small 
signal  amplifiers,  and  h  parameters. 


EET  155.  DIGITAL 

FUNDAMENTALS  II. 

Sem.  2.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  EET  105;  corequisite:  EET  154. 

A  continuation  of  EET  105  with 
an  emphasis  on  sequential  logic  cir¬ 
cuits.  Flip-flops,  counter  analysis  and 
design,  programmable  counters,  shift 
registers,  logic  families,  introductory 
computer  concepts,  techniques  of 
coding,  memory  devices,  data  trans¬ 
mission,  and  conversion  techniques 
are  studied. 

EET  202.  ELECTRICAL 
CIRCUITS  III. 

Sem.  2.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
sites:  EET  152,  MA  223. 

A  study  of  balanced  and  unbal¬ 
anced  three-phase  circuits,  two-port 
networks,  nonsinusoidal  waveform 
analysis,  Fourier  series,  wave-shaping 
networks,  computer  aided  transient 
analysis,  with  applications  of  active 
and  passive  circuits  such  as  differen¬ 
tiators,  integrators,  clippers,  clampers, 
and  switching  power  supplies. 

EET  204.  ANALOG 

ELECTRONICS  II. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Prerequi¬ 
sites:  EET  152  and  154. 

A  study  of  the  applications  of 
transistors,  integrated  circuits  and 
other  solid-state  devices,  feedback 
principles  as  applied  to  amplifiers,  os¬ 
cillators,  and  regulated  power  sup¬ 
plies.  Includes  large-signal  power  am¬ 
plifiers,  special-purpose  amplifiers, 
and  AM  and  FM  modulation  and  de¬ 
tection  techniques.  Introduction  to  fil¬ 
ters  as  applied  to  tuned  amplifiers 
and  rectifier  circuits. 

EET  205.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
MICROPROCESSORS. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Prerequi¬ 
sites:  EET  155  and  CPT  175  or  equiva¬ 
lent. 

Introduction  to  microprocessor 
hardware  and  software.  Assembly  lan¬ 
guage  instructions  and  programming, 
troubleshooting,  and  input/output 
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techniques  are  studied.  Computer- 
based  program  editing  and  assembly 
techniques  are  used. 

EET  212.  ELECTRICAL  POWER 
AND  MACHINERY. 

Sem.  3.  Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  EET  152. 

A  study  of  power  transformers, 
single  and  polyphase  circuits.  The 
study  of  DC  machines  and  AC  single 
and  polyphase  synchronous  and  in¬ 
duction  machines. 

EET  214.  ELECTRICITY 

FUNDAMENTALS. 

Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.  Course  not  open  to 
EET  students. 

An  introduction  to  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  electricity;  characteristics, 
operation,  function,  and  testing  of  ba¬ 
sic  electrical  circuits. 

EET  233.  ELECTRONICS 

AND  INDUSTRIAL 
CONTROLS. 

Sem.  2.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
EET  214.  Not  open  to  EET  students. 

Familiarization  with  electronics 
as  applied  to  industry.  Basic  theory 
and  application  of  electronics  to  con¬ 
trols  for  industrial  equipment  and 
data  processing. 

EET  302.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
CONTROL  SYSTEMS. 

Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Prerequisites:  EET 
154,  MA  223  and  PHYS  218;  corequisite: 
EET  212. 

This  first  course  in  industrial 
controls  is  applications  oriented  and 
includes  on-off  type  open  and 
closed-loop  control  systems,  and 
analog-based  systems.  Major  topics 
include  relay  and  programmable 
controller-based  systems. 

EET  303.  COMMUNICATIONS  I. 

Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4.  Prerequisites:  EET 
204  and  MA  224. 

A  study  of  AM  and  FM  modula¬ 
tion  and  detection,  receivers,  transmit¬ 
ters,  networks,  filters,  antennas,  and 


transmission  lines  through  the  VHF 
frequency  spectrum. 

EET  305.  ADVANCED 

MICROPROCESSORS. 

Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Prerequisite: 

EET  205. 

A  course  emphasizing  applica¬ 
tions  of  microcomputers  to  dedicated 
hardware  functions.  A  high-level  lan¬ 
guage  is  used,  and  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  use  of  programmable  peripher¬ 
als.  Some  coverage  of  microprocessor 
architecture  and  troubleshooting. 

EET  317.  DIGITAL  CIRCUITS 
AND  SUBSYSTEMS. 

Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4.  Prerequisites:  EET 
155  and  204. 

A  study  of  sequential  circuits, 
memories,  A/D  and  D/A  conversion, 
counters,  registers,  arithmetic  logic 
units,  timing,  and  multiplexers  in  MSI 
and  LSI  form.  Elementary  I/O  devices 
are  introduced. 

EET  331.  GENERATION  AND 
TRANSMISSION  OF 
ELECTRICAL  POWER. 

Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4.  Prerequisite: 

EET  212. 

A  study  of  the  generation  and 
transmission  of  electrical  energy.  In¬ 
cludes  techniques  used  by  electric 
utilities  for  the  protection  of  generat¬ 
ing  equipment  and  transmission  lines, 
an  introduction  to  the  economic  con¬ 
siderations  of  power  plant  operation, 
and  three-winding  transformers  and 
methods  of  solving  unbalanced 
three-phase  systems. 

ENGINEERING 

ENGR 100.  FRESHMAN 

ENGINEERING 

LECTURES. 

Sem  1.  Class  1,  cr.  1  (1  ENGR).  (Required. 
Available  on  a  pass/not-pass  only.) 

An  introduction  to  the  engineer¬ 
ing  profession. 
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ENGR 195E.  "C'  LANGUAGE 
PROGRAMMING 
FOR  ENGINEERING 
AND  TECHNICAL 
APPLICATIONS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  CPT 150  or 
CPT 175  or  instructor  permission. 

An  introduction  to  ”C"  language 
programming.  Course  topics  include 
data  types,  control  flow,  operators  and 
expressions.  Applications  to  engineer¬ 
ing  and  technology. 

EE  201.  LINEAR  CIRCUIT 
ANALYSIS  I. 

Class  3,  cr.  3  (3EE).  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  MA  261. 

Volt-ampere  characteristics  for 
circuit  elements;  independent  and  de¬ 
pendent  sources;  Kirchhoffs  laws  and 
circuit  equations.  Source  transforma¬ 
tions.  Thevenin's  and  Norton's  theo¬ 
rems;  superposition.  Transient  re¬ 
sponse  of  RC,  RL,  and  RLC  circuits. 
Sinusoidal  steady-state  and  imped¬ 
ance.  Instantaneous  and  average 
power. 

EE  207.  ELECTRONIC 

MEASUREMENT 

TECHNIQUES. 

Lab.  3,  cr.  1.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
EE  201. 

Experimental  exercises  in  the  use 
of  laboratory  instruments.  Voltage,  cur¬ 
rent  impedance,  frequency,  and  wave 
form  measurements.  Frequency  and 
transient  response.  Elements  of  circuit 
modeling  and  design. 

ME  200.  THERMODYNAMICS  I. 

Class  3,  problems  l,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  MA  261. 

First  and  second  laws,  entropy,  re¬ 
versible  and  irreversible  processes, 
properties  of  pure  substances.  Applica¬ 
tion  to  engineering  problems. 

ME  270.  BASIC  MECHANICS  I. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  PHYS  152; 
corequisite:  MA  261. 

The  course  is  synthesized  from 
various  modules.  The  basic  module. 


which  is  the  prerequisite  for  succeed¬ 
ing  modules,  covers  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  mechanics,  forces  and 
couples,  free  body  diagrams,  and  equi¬ 
librium  of  a  particle  and  of  rigid  bod¬ 
ies.  Topics  in  the  second  module  in¬ 
clude  first  moments  of  areas,  lines,  vol¬ 
umes  and  masses,  centroids  and  cen¬ 
ters  of  gravity,  distributed  forces,  and 
friction.  Applications  will  be  taken 
from  structural  and  machine  elements, 
such  as  bars,  beams,  trusses,  cables, 
and  friction  devices.  The  third  module 
covers  the  kinematics  and  equations  of 
motion  of  a  particle  in  rectilinear  and 
curvilinear  motion. 


ENGLISH 

UNDERGRADUATE 

LEVEL 

Lower-Division  Courses 

ENGL  100.  ENGLISH 

COMPOSITION. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  Lab  2,  cr.  3.  De¬ 
pending  on  student's  program,  may  not 
count  toward  graduation. 

For  students  who  need  an  exten¬ 
sive  review  of  the  fundamentals  of 
English  grammar,  syntax,  punctua¬ 
tion,  and  mechanics,  or  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  some  of  the  essential  principles 
of  composition.  After  successful 
completion  of  ENGL  100,  students  are 
assigned  to  ENGL  101. 

ENGL  101.  ENGLISH 

COMPOSITION  I. 

Sem.  1, 2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  English  ex¬ 
cept  ENGL  100  and  any  other  courses 
specified  by  the  section  in  individual  cases. 

The  first  half  of  the  basic  compo¬ 
sition  sequence.  This  course  is  in¬ 
tended  to  help  students  write  clear 
and  effective  prose  for  their  work  at 
the  University  and  beyond.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  study  of  structure  and 
style,  and  entails  extensive  practice  in 
the  writing  and  rewriting  of  themes. 
Students  who  receive  an  "A"  in 
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English  101  may,  with  their  school's 
approval,  substitute  an  elective  course  in 
English  for  English  102,  if  English  102  is 
required. 

ENGL  102.  ENGLISH 

COMPOSITION  II. 

Sem.  1, 2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  taken  ENGL  103  in 
other  divisions  of  the  University. 

The  second  half  of  the  basic  com¬ 
position  sequence.  Extensive  practice 
in  writing  clear  and  effective  prose. 
Some  assigned  themes  are  based  on 
reading  of  selected  literature.  The 
course  also  involves  the  preparation 
of  a  lengthy  research  paper. 

Students  who  receive  an  " A "  in 
English  101  may,  with  their  school's 
approval,  substitute  an  elective  course  in 
English  for  English  102,  if  English  102  is 
required. 

ENGL  103.  ADVANCED 
FRESHMAN 
COMPOSITION. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

An  accelerated  composition 
course  which  substitutes  for  ENGL 
101  for  students  showing  superior 
writing  ability.  Students  who  pass 
ENGL  103  are  excused  from  ENGL 
102;  those  who  fail  ENGL  103  must 
take  ENGL  101. 

While  there  are,  in  most  cases,  no 
formal  prerequisites  for  courses  in  Eng¬ 
lish  at  the  200  level  and  above,  students 
are  advised  to  complete  their  freshman 
English  composition  requirements  before 
taking  such  courses. 

ENGL  201.  THE  NATURE  OF 
LITERARY  STUDY. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Required  of  English 
majors. 

A  study  of  literary  concepts  and 
critical  procedures  as  applied  to  rep¬ 
resentative  poetry,  fiction,  and  drama, 
with  practice  in  critical  writing. 


ENGL  227.  ELEMENTS  OF 
LINGUISTICS. 

(AUSL  227.) 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Credit  will 
not  be  awarded  for  both  ENGL  227  and 
FLL  261. 

A  summary  of  what  is  known 
about  human  language,  its  structure, 
its  universality,  and  its  diversity;  lan¬ 
guage  in  its  social  setting;  language  in 
relation  to  other  aspects  of  human  in¬ 
quiry  and  knowledge. 

ENGL  230.  GREAT  NARRATIVE 
WORKS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  great 
narratives  from  Homer's  Odyssey  to 
the  twentieth  century  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  their  ideas,  struc¬ 
tures,  and  styles.  Includes  works  by 
such  other  authors  as  Jane  Austen, 
Dickens,  and  Dostoevski. 

ENGL  231.  INTRODUCTION 
TO  LITERATURE. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  great 
works  of  various  types  to  develop  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  their  ideas,  structures, 
and  styles.  Includes  poetiy,  drama,  biog¬ 
raphy,  essay,  and  prose  fiction. 

ENGL  232.  THEMATIC  STUDIES 
IN  LITERATURE. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  May  be  repeated  once  for 
credit,  and  subsequently  only  with  per¬ 
mission  of  the  department  head. 

Examination  of  a  particular  theme, 
such  as  the  hero,  death,  or  the  city,  and 
the  techniques  by  which  it  is  treated  in 
various  literary  works,  usually  in  more 
than  one  genre. 

ENGL  235.  INTRODUCTION 
TO  DRAMA. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  plays 
of  various  styles  from  significant  peri¬ 
ods  of  dramatic  literature  aimed  at 
enhancing  the  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  form  and  content  of 
all  drama. 
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ENGL  237.  INTRODUCTION 
TO  POETRY. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

How  to  read  poetry  intelligently; 
function  of  diction,  metrics,  figures  of 
speech,  and  theme;  place  of  a  poem  in 
history,  uses  of  poetry,  etc. 

ENGL  238.  INTRODUCTION 
TO  FICTION. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  short 
stories  and  seven  novels  to  promote 
awareness,  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  range,  values,  techniques, 
and  meanings  of  modem  fiction. 

ENGL  239.  INTRODUCTION 
TO  BIOGRAPHY. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  modem 
biographies  and  influential  earlier  texts. 
Special  attention  given  to  the  history  of 
biographical  writing  and  to  the  study  of 
biography  as  a  recognizable  form  of 
writing  and  a  means  of  understanding 
and  ordering  human  experience. 

ENGL  240.  SURVEY  OF  THE 
LITERATURE  OF 
ENGLAND:  FROM 
THE  BEGINNINGS 
THROUGH  THE 
NEOCLASSICAL 
PERIOD. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Emphasis  on  such  major  writers 
as  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Donne,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  and 
Johnson.  Also  treats  significant  minor 
writers  in  their  relation  to  literary 
movements  and  ideas. 

ENGL  241.  SURVEY  OF  THE 
LITERATURE  OF 
ENGLAND:  FROM 
THE  RISE  OF  RO¬ 
MANTICISM  TO  THE 
MODERN  PERIOD. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Emphasizes  such  major  writers 
as  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
Tennyson,  Arnold,  Hardy,  Yeats,  T.S. 


Eliot,  and  Auden.  Also  treats  signifi¬ 
cant  minor  writers  in  their  relation  to 
literary  movements  and  ideas. 

ENGL  250.  GREAT  AMERICAN 
BOOKS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Seven  books,  such  as  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  Moby-Dick,  and  Walden,  read 
and  discussed  as  to  their  literary  quali¬ 
ties  and  their  cultural  significance. 

ENGL  257.  LITERATURE  OF 
BLACK  AMERICA. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  literature  written  by 
black  American  authors.  Close  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  history  of  black  litera¬ 
ture  and  to  the  historical  context  in 
which  it  was  written,  as  well  as  to  the 
texts  of  major  works  by  black  writers. 

ENGL  262.  GREEK  AND 

ROMAN  CLASSICS 
IN  TRANSLATION. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Study  of  important  works  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature,  their  in¬ 
trinsic  literary  values,  and  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  later  European  and  American 
writing  and  thinking. 

ENGL  264.  THE  BIBLE  AS 
LITERATURE. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  selections  from  Old 
and  New  Testaments  as  examples  of 
Hebrew  and  early  Christian  literature. 

ENGL  266.  WORLD  LITERATURE: 
FROM  THE  BEGIN¬ 
NINGS  TO  1700  A.D. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

World  literature  in  translation. 
Emphasis  is  on  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
early  European  literatures — the  basis 
of  the  Western  cultural  heritage. 

ENGL  267.  WORLD  LITERATURE: 
FROM  1700  A.D.  TO 
THE  PRESENT. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

World  literature  in  translation 
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and  growth  in  the  Western  heritage, 
as  reflected  primarily  in  French, 
English,  German,  and  Russian  imagi¬ 
native  writing. 

UNDERGRADUATE 

LEVEL 

Upper-Division  Courses 

ENGL  304.  ADVANCED 

COMPOSITION. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  Comple¬ 
tion  of  basic  composition  requirement. 

Designed  for  students  who  wish 
additional  training  in  composition  be¬ 
yond  the  basic  requirements.  Extensive 
practice  in  the  writing  of  mature  exposi¬ 
tory,  critical,  and  argumentative  prose. 
(The  course  satisfies  the  Indiana  certifica¬ 
tion  requirement  of  three  hours  of  ad¬ 
vanced  composition.) 

ENGL  327.  ENGLISH  LAN¬ 
GUAGE  I:  HISTORY 
AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

History  and  rationale  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  English  and  a  survey  of 
the  development  of  English  sounds,  in¬ 
flections,  syntactic  patterns,  and  vo¬ 
cabulary. 

ENGL  331.  MEDIEVAL  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Medieval  English  literature  (700-1500 
A.D.)  through  intensive  reading  of 
Old  English  heroic,  elegiac,  and  reli¬ 
gious  poetry  and  Middle  English  ro¬ 
mance,  allegory,  lyric,  and  drama,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  Chaucer. 

ENGL  333.  RENAISSANCE 
ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  Renaissance  literature 
in  England  through  an  intensive  read¬ 
ing  of  representative  works  by  such  au¬ 
thors  as  Spenser,  Jonson,  and  Donne. 
Shakespeare's  plays  not  included. 


ENGL  335.  RESTORATION 

AND  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  Restoration  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  literature  through  an  in¬ 
tensive  reading  of  representative  works 
by  such  authors  as  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift, 
and  Johnson  (the  novel  and  the  drama 
excluded  for  the  most  part). 

ENGL  337.  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  Romantic  and  Victo¬ 
rian  literature  through  an  intensive 
reading  of  representative  works  by 
such  authors  as  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
Keats,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
Arnold  (the  novel  excluded). 

ENGL  350.  SURVEY  OF  AMERI¬ 
CAN  LITERATURE 
FROM  ITS  BEGIN¬ 
NINGS  TO  1865. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Emphasizes  such  major  literary 
figures  as  Edward  Taylor,  Franklin, 
Poe,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  and  Whitman.  The  course 
also  treats  significant  minor  writers  in 
their  relation  to  literary  movements 
and  ideas  and  includes  the  works  of 
minority  writers. 

ENGL  351.  SURVEY  OF  AMERI¬ 
CAN  LITERATURE 
FROM  1865  TO  THE 
POST-WORLD  WAR 
II  PERIOD. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Emphasizes  such  major  literary 
figures  as  Dickinson,  Twain,  James, 
Crane,  Frost,  T.S.  Eliot,  Fitzgerald, 
Hemingway,  and  Faulkner.  The 
course  also  treats  significant  minor 
writers  in  their  relation  to  literary 
movements  and  ideas  and  includes 
the  works  of  minority  writers. 
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ENGL  356.  AMERICAN  HUMOR. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Humorous  writings  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth  centuries  are 
studied  as  to  form  and  technique  and 
also  as  a  reflection  of  American  life. 
Special  emphasis  on  Mark  Twain. 

ENGL  360.  WOMEN  IN 
LITERATURE. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  representative  literary 
works-poetry,  drama,  and/or  fiction- 
by  and  about  women. 

ENGL  372.  AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

The  study  of  Anglo-American  tra¬ 
ditions:  folk  tale,  song,  dance,  humor,  su¬ 
perstition,  games,  beliefs,  etc.,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  informal  discussion  of  read¬ 
ings,  recordings,  movies,  and  lectures. 

ENGL  373.  SCIENCE  FICTION 
AND  FANTASY. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Representative  works  of  science 
fiction  and  fantasy  examined  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  both  mainstream  and  popular 
literature.  Emphasis  is  on  technique, 
theme,  and  form. 

ENGL  375.  BRITISH  DRAMA  TO 
1800,  EXCLUSIVE  OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  major  works  of  Brit¬ 
ish  drama  from  its  medieval  begin¬ 
nings  to  1800,  including  works  by 
such  authors  as  Marlowe,  Jonson, 
Webster,  Dryden,  Congreve,  and 
Sheridan. 

ENGL  376.  THE  MOVIES. 

Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3. 

The  history  and  aesthetics  of  the  mov¬ 
ies  from  The  Great  Train  Robbery  and 
The  Birth  of  a  Nation  or  Intolerance  to 
contemporary  films.  Comparison  of 
the  cinematic  method  with  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  drama  and  the  novel.  One 
afternoon  or  evening  a  week  for  the 


screening  of  films;  two  periods  a 
week  for  discussion. 

ENGL  377.  MAJOR  MODERN 
POETRY. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

The  development  of  new  trends 
in  and  the  interrelationships  among 
the  poetry  of  Ireland,  Britain,  and  the 
United  States.  Poets  central  to  mod¬ 
ernism,  such  as  Yeats,  Pound,  Eliot, 
Williams,  and  Stevens,  will  be  empha¬ 
sized,  and  students  will  also  read 
more  recent  poets. 

ENGL  379.  THE  SHORT  STORY. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

An  historical  and  critical  study  of 
nineteenth-  and  twentieth-  century 
short  stories-Irish,  British,  American, 
and  Continental. 

ENGL  381.  THE  BRITISH  NOVEL. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  representative  Brit¬ 
ish  novels  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries  by  such  authors  as 
Defoe,  Fielding,  Austen,  Dickens, 
Eliot,  and  Hardy. 

ENGL  382.  THE  AMERICAN 
NOVEL. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  representative 
American  novels  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  by  such  au¬ 
thors  as  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Melville, 
Twain,  James,  and  Faulkner. 

ENGL  383.  MODERN  DRAMA: 
IBSEN  TO  THE 
ABSURDISTS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  major  works  of  Conti¬ 
nental,  English,  and  American  drama, 
including  such  authors  as  Ibsen,  Chek¬ 
hov,  Shaw,  O'Neill,  and  Beckett. 

ENGL  391.  COMPOSITION  FOR 
ENGLISH  TEACHERS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Required,  for  English  teach¬ 
ing  majors  and  minors. 

Intensive  practice  in  writing 
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exposition  and  in  annotating  high 
school  students'  compositions. 

ENGL  396.  STUDIES  IN 

LITERATURE  AND 
LANGUAGE. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

A  course  in  the  study  of  a  special 
topic  directed  by  an  instructor  in 
whose  particular  field  of  specializa¬ 
tion  the  content  of  the  course  falls. 

ENGL  405.  CREATIVE  WRITING. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  May  be  repeated  once  for 
credit,  subsequently  only  with  permission 
of  the  department  head.  Prerequisite:  lit¬ 
erature  course  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Practice  in  writing  short  prose 
narratives  and  poetry  for  students 
who  have  finished  freshman  composi¬ 
tion  and  wish  to  develop  their  skills 
further.  Workshop  criticism. 

ENGL  420.  BUSINESS  WRITING. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
completion  of  freshman  composition  re¬ 
quirement. 

Attention  to  purpose,  readers,  in¬ 
formation,  organization,  and  style  in 
on-the-job  writing.  Special  emphasis 
on  planning,  drafting,  and  revising. 
Typical  assignments:  resumes,  propos¬ 
als,  progress  reports,  long  reports,  letters. 

ENGL  441.  CHAUCER'S 

CANTERBURY  TALES. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Critical  reading  of  The  Canterbury 
Tales  in  Middle  English  with  attention  to 
the  literary  and  cultural  background. 

ENGL  442.  SHAKESPEARE. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Shakespeare's  dramatic  crafts¬ 
manship,  poetry,  humor,  characteriza¬ 
tion,  psychology,  and  modem  perti¬ 
nence  illustrated  in  representative 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  history  plays. 

ENGL  444.  MILTON'S  MAJOR 
POETRY. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  Milton's  major  poetry. 


with  particular  emphasis  upon  Para¬ 
dise  Lost  and  Samson  Agonistes. 

ENGL  455.  MAIN  CURRENTS 
OF  AMERICAN 
THOUGHT. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  dominant  ideas  and 
intellectual  trends  in  America  from 
1607  to  the  present  as  revealed 
through  American  literature  and  as 
related  to  American  life  and  culture. 

DUAL  LEVEL 
Undergraduate-Graduate 

General  prerequisite  for  all  English 
literature  courses  numbered  above  500: 
fulfillment  of  the  basic  composition  re¬ 
quirement  and  six  hours  of  literature,  or 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

ENGL  589.  DIRECTED  WRITING. 

Cr.  2-3.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  in¬ 
structor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Writing-creative,  popular,  tech¬ 
nical,  biographical,  historical,  philo¬ 
sophical-on  subjects  of  the  student's 
choice.  Individual  conferences  only; 
no  class  meetings. 

ENGL  590.  DIRECTED  READING. 

Cr.  2-3.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  in¬ 
structor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Directs  the  reading  of  students 
with  special  interests.  Guides  stu¬ 
dents  in  profitable  reading  in  subjects 
of  their  own  choice.  Individual  con¬ 
ferences;  no  class  meetings. 

ENGL  591.  COLLEGE  COMPOSI¬ 
TION:  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  major  contemporary 
theories  of  invention  and  style,  in¬ 
cluding  such  topics  as  heuristics;  the 
aims  and  modes  of  discourse; 
stylistics;  readability  theories;  sen¬ 
tence-combining;  error  analysis;  audi¬ 
ence;  and  evaluation.  Applications  to 
teaching  will  be  made. 
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ENGL  596.  ADVANCED  STUD¬ 
IES  IN  LITERATURE 
AND  LANGUAGE. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

A  course  in  the  study  of  a  special 
topic  directed  by  an  instructor  in 
whose  particular  field  of  specialization 
the  content  of  the  course  falls.  Empha¬ 
sis  on  critical  analysis,  scholarly  tech¬ 
niques,  and  secondary  materials. 

FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 

F&N  203.  FOODS:  THEIR 

SELECTION  AND 
PREPARATION. 

Sem.  1.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Credit  not 
given  for  both  F&N  203  and  205. 

Principles  of  food  selection, 
preparation,  and  meal  planning. 

F&N  303.  ESSENTIALS  OF 
NUTRITION. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Credit  not 
given  for  both  F&N  303  and  315. 

Basic  nutrition  and  its  application 
in  meeting  nutritional  needs  of  all 
ages. 

FORESTRY  AND 
CONSERVATION 

FOR  103.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONSERVATION. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  broad  treatment  of  the  scientific 
basis  for  forestry  and  associated  natu¬ 
ral  resources.  For  students  majoring  in 
forestry  and  natural  resources  and 
those  interested  in  a  natural  resources 
course  as  an  elective. 

FOR  382.  NATURAL  RE¬ 
SOURCES  AND  MAN. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  among  man,  natural  resources, 
and  the  environment.  Course  satisfies 
conservation  requirement  for  teacher 
certification. 


FRENCH 

FR 101.  FRENCH  LEVEL  I. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  Lab.  1,  cr.  3. 

A  beginning  course  in  French.  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  structure  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  A  certain  number  of  basic 
grammatical  rules  and  idiomatic  con¬ 
structions  are  covered,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  of  their  application  through 
simple,  graduated  textbook  readings. 
Each  lesson  concentrates  on  specific 
rules  and  constructions  with  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  understanding  through  reading, 
and  the  use  of  the  language  through 
oral  exercises.  Main  objective:  supply 
students  with  tools  to  enable  them  to 
communicate  in  French  at  a  basic  level. 

FR  102.  FRENCH  LEVEL  II. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  Lab.  1,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  FR  101. 

Continuation  of  FR  101.  Com¬ 
pletion  of  study  of  basic  grammar, 
proceeding  in  the  same  manner  as  FR 
101.  Reading  with  understanding  and 
oral  practice  of  the  language.  Main 
objective:  to  enable  students  to  com¬ 
municate  in  French  at  a  basic  interme¬ 
diate  level. 

FR  201.  FRENCH  LEVEL  III. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 

FR  102. 

Application  of  knowledge  of 
grammar  and  idiomatic  constructions 
to  reading  with  understanding  of 
graduated  texts,  moderate  creative 
writing,  and  capability  to  communi¬ 
cate  in  French  at  an  intermediate  level 
(simple  face-to-face  conversation,  ca¬ 
pability  to  formulate  questions  and 
satisfy  basic  survival  needs).  Occa¬ 
sional  grammatical  review  when  nec¬ 
essary.  Introduction  to  French  literature. 

FR  202.  FRENCH  LEVEL  IV. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 

FR  201. 

Continuation  of  graduated  read¬ 
ings  with  the  objective  of  enlarging 
vocabulary  and  ability  to  construct 
creative  sentences.  Occasional  gram- 
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matical  review,  when  necessary.  Prac¬ 
tice  in  composition  and  conversation 
at  an  intermediate-high  level.  Further 
work  in  French  literature. 

GENERAL  LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE 

FLL  490.  SPECIAL  TOPICS 
IN  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES. 

Cr.  1-4.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 


GENERAL  BUSINESS 

(Bridge/Developmental  courses  are 
listed  on  pages  169-170.) 

ACCOUNTING 

GBA  227.  PRINCIPLES  OF 
ACCOUNTING  I. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Not  open  to 
students  with  credit  in  MGMT  200. 

Introductory  accounting  includes 
the  basic  language,  principles,  and 
procedures  of  accounting.  Emphasis 
on  recording,  classifying,  and  summa¬ 
rizing  accounting  data  for  financial 
statement  reporting  and  analysis.  As¬ 
sumed  Ability:  Students  who  can 
perform  at  the  level  of  MA  111  should 
enroll  in  this  course.  Students  below 
that  level  of  ability  should  not. 

GBA  228.  PRINCIPLES  OF 
ACCOUNTING  II. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
GBA  227  or  MGMT  200  or  equivalent. 

Continuation  of  GBA  227  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  accounting  for  partnerships, 
corporations,  and  analysis  of  financial 
statements.  Accounting  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  firms,  managerial  controls  and  cost 
determination  are  included. 

GBA  230.  COST 

ACCOUNTING. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
GBA  228  or  equivalent.  Not  open  to  stu¬ 


dents  with  credit  in  MGMT  201. 

Theory,  application,  and  quantita¬ 
tive  aspects  of  managerial  accounting 
including:  cost-volume-profit  analysis, 
direct  costing,  performance  reports, 
relevant  analysis,  and  cost  accounting. 

GBA  290.  INDEPENDENT 
STUDY. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Cr.  1-6.  Hours  and  subject 
matter  to  be  arranged  with  General  Busi¬ 
ness  Section. 

GBA  320.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
FEDERAL  TAXATION. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  GBA 
228  or  equivalent. 

An  introductory  course  that  em¬ 
phasizes  the  taxation  of  individuals 
and  sole  proprietorships.  A  study  of 
taxation  law  cases  will  be  explored, 
but  course  will  concentrate  on  practi¬ 
cal  applications  of  federal  tax  form 
preparation  as  it  pertains  to  gross  in¬ 
come  inclusions /exclusions,  adjust¬ 
ments,  deductions,  credits,  and  penal¬ 
ties.  A  computerized  tax  program  will 
be  used  by  the  students.  Selected  top¬ 
ics  include:  sale  of  capital  assets,  de¬ 
ferred  compensation  plans,  IRS  prac¬ 
tice  and  procedures,  and  personal  tax 
planning. 

GBA  340.  INTERMEDIATE 
ACCOUNTING  I. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
GBA  228  or  equivalent. 

Accounting  theory  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  asset  valuation  and  income 
determination  concentrating  on  cash, 
receivables,  inventory,  fixed  assets, 
and  intangible  assets. 

GBA  341.  INTERMEDIATE 
ACCOUNTING  II. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
GBA  340  or  equivalent. 

Accounting  theory  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liability  measurement  and 
stockholders  equity  valuation  with 
emphasis  on  contingencies,  contrib¬ 
uted  capital,  retained  earnings,  pen- 
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sions,  leases,  and  financial  statement 
analysis. 

GBA  360.  ADVANCED 

INCOME  TAXATION. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  GBA 
320  or  equivalent. 

An  advanced  course  that  empha¬ 
sizes  the  taxation  of  C-Corpo  ratio  ns, 
S-Corporations,  Partnerships,  Estates, 
and  Trusts.  Course  will  address  tax 
planning  opportunities  for  sharehold¬ 
ers  and  partners  as  well  as  estate 
planning  for  individuals.  Compliance 
with  federal  agencies  and  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  appropriate  tax  forms 
will  be  explored.  Also  included  will 
be  an  overview  of  tax  research  using 
computerized  retrieval  and  loose  leaf 
tax  services. 

GBA  371 .  ADVANCED 

ACCOUNTING. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  GBA 
341  or  equivalent. 

Accounting  theory  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  business  combinations,  con¬ 
solidated  entities,  foreign  currency 
translation,  and  interim  financial 
reporting. 

GBA  372.  AUDITING. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
GBA  341  or  equivalent. 

Principles,  standards,  and  proce¬ 
dures  applied  in  auditing  the 
financial  records  and  financial  state¬ 
ments  of  an  entity,  including  the  legal 
aspects  and  ethical  responsibilities  of 
the  accountant. 

GBA  375.  GOVERNMENTAL 
ACCOUNTING. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  GBA 
228  or  equivalent. 

Accounting  theory  and  prin¬ 
ciples  for  non-profit  entities,  govern¬ 
mental  entities,  and  schools  and  hos¬ 
pitals.  Distinguishes  between 
for-profit  and  not-for-profit  account¬ 
ing  concepts. 


GBA  380.  ACCOUNTING 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  GBA 
341  and  MGMT201  or  GBA  230  or 
equivalents. 

Examines  the  systems  for  collect¬ 
ing  and  processing  information  neces¬ 
sary  in  planning  decision  making  and 
the  control  of  business  organizations. 
It  covers  system  development,  docu¬ 
mentation  techniques,  database  sys¬ 
tems,  internal  control,  and  application 
systems.  Through  projects,  students 
will  apply  their  systems  expertise  and 
improve  their  skills  in  using  applica¬ 
tions  software  such  as  spreadsheet 
programs.  Assumed  ability:  Comput¬ 
ers:  Students  who  have  had  a  semester 
of  computer  literacy  or  a  similar  course 
will  find  GBA  380  less  difficult  than 
students  with  no  computer  background. 

GENERAL 

GBG 126.  PERSONAL 
FINANCE. 

Sem.  1, 2,  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

The  course  stresses  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  individual's  personal  re¬ 
sources  in  both  breadth  and  depth. 
Major  topics  include  personal  budget¬ 
ing,  use  of  credit,  purchase  of  major 
consumer  items,  consumer-related 
legislation,  insurance,  estate  planning 
and  investments.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  proper  use  of  credit  as  well  as 
the  impact  of  inflation  and  taxes  on 
the  consumer's  purchasing  power 
and  the  efficient  usage  of  the  individ¬ 
ual's  personal  resources. 

GBG  127.  INTRODUCTION 
TO  BUSINESS. 

Sem.  1, 2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

An  introductory  course  which 
acquaints  students  with  existing  op¬ 
erations  and  problems  of  business 
and  industry.  Includes  the  role  of 
business  as  well  as  specific  topics  per¬ 
taining  to  establishing,  operating,  and 
managing  a  business. 
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GBG  224.  ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICE 

MANAGEMENT. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
GBG  127. 

A  survey  of  the  general  opera¬ 
tions,  work  flow,  methods,  proce¬ 
dures,  equipment,  and  costs  of  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  office  of  an  organization. 
The  course  content  includes  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  necessary  require¬ 
ments  for  an  efficient  operation  of 
both  the  small  administrative  office 
and/or  a  section  of  a  larger  adminis¬ 
trative  unit.  Assumed  Ability:  ENG¬ 
LISH:  Students  who  have  the  ability 
to  perform  at  the  level  of  ENGL  101 
should  enroll  in  this  course.  Students 
below  that  level  of  ability  should  not. 
READING:  Students  who  have  diffi¬ 
culty  reading  at  the  college  level 
would  be  advised  that  this  course  re¬ 
quires  a  large  amount  of  reading  and 
comprehension. 

GBG  235.  BUSINESS 

DATA  PROCESSING. 

Sem.  1,  2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

An  introduction  to  basic  meth¬ 
ods,  techniques,  and  systems  of  elec¬ 
tronic  data  processing;  includes  intro¬ 
duction  to  applications  software  us¬ 
age  and  a  discussion  of  the  use  of 
computers  in  business  organizations 
and  management. 

GBG  250.  PRINCIPLES  OF 
BUSINESS 
BUDGETING. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  general  budgetary 
operations  in  a  business  organization. 
The  course  content  includes  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  various  types  of  bud¬ 
gets,  capital  and  operating  budgets, 
expenditures,  use  of  budgets  to  con¬ 
trol  operations  and  relationship  of 
budgets  to  the  accounting  function. 

GBG  260.  BUSINESS  LAW. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites: 
GBG  127  and  a  minimum  of  six  credit 
hours  in  additional  courses  in  GBG, 


GBA  ,  GBM,  ECON  or  MGMT. 

A  course  designed  to  give  stu¬ 
dents  an  understanding  of  laws  cover¬ 
ing  business  transactions.  Covers  uni¬ 
form  commercial  code,  contracts,  ne¬ 
gotiable  instruments,  and  sales  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  real  property.  The  laws  gov¬ 
erning  partnerships,  corporations,  and 
individual  entrepreneur  are  included. 
Assumed  Abilities:  READING:  Stu¬ 
dents  who  have  difficulty  reading  at 
the  college  level  would  be  advised  that 
this  course  requires  a  large  amount  of 
reading  and  comprehension. 

GBG  270.  SMALL  BUSINESS 
AND  ENTREPRE¬ 
NEURIAL  VENTURES. 

Sem.  1, 2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of 
business  operations  associated  with 
starting  and  managing  small  busi¬ 
nesses.  Major  emphasis  is  given  to 
strategic  planning,  organization,  direc¬ 
tion,  and  control  of  the  small  business. 
Topics  will  include  marketing,  financ¬ 
ing,  and  management  techniques.  As¬ 
sumed  Abilities:  ENGLISH:  Students 
who  have  the  ability  to  perform  at  the 
level  of  ENGL  101  should  enroll  in  this 
course.  Students  below  that  level  of  abil¬ 
ity  should  not.  READING:  Students  who 
have  difficulty  reading  at  the  college 
level  would  be  advised  that  this  course 
requires  a  large  amount  of  reading  and 
comprehension.  SPEECH:  Students  are 
expected  to  make  several  presentations 
in  this  class  and  a  course  in  speech 
communications  prior  to  enrollment  in 
this  course  would  be  a  benefit  to  them. 

GBG  290.  INDEPENDENT 
STUDY. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Cr.  1-6.  Hours  and  subject 
matter  to  be  arranged  with  General  Busi¬ 
ness  Section  chairperson. 

GBG/GBM  300.  BUSINESS 

INTERNSHIP. 

Sem.  as  needed.  Cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  GBG 
127  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Open  to  students  in  the  general 
business  associate  degree  program. 
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the  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies  pro¬ 
gram  or  the  bachelor's  degree  pro¬ 
gram  in  supervision  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  minimum  of  45  semester 
hours  of  course  work  and  have  a  high 
academic  standing.  Assumed  Abili¬ 
ties:  ENGLISH:  Students  who  have 
the  ability  to  perform  at  the  level  of 
ENGL  101  should  enroll  in  this 
course.  Students  below  that  level  of 
ability  should  not.  READING:  Stu¬ 
dents  who  have  difficulty  reading  at 
the  college  level  would  be  advised  that 
this  course  requires  a  large  amount  of 
reading  and  comprehension. 

GBG  333.  PRINCIPLES  OF 
FINANCE. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  MA  153, 
ECON  210  or  2 52  and  GBA  227  or 
MGMT200. 

Management  of  the  financial  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  business;  use  of  financial 
statements,  tools,  and  concepts  for 
measuring  and  planning  for  profit¬ 
ability  and  liquidity. 

GBG  390.  UNDERGRADUATE 
SPECIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Sem.  as  needed.  Cr.  1-3  variable  or  class 
3,  cr.  1-3  (maximum  6  hrs.)  Prerequisite: 
GBG  127,  junior  standing,  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

Individual  participation,  super¬ 
vised  reading,  laboratory  or  field  ex¬ 
periments,  or  research  in  special  areas 
of  the  general  business  field.  As¬ 
sumed  Ability:  ENGLISH:  Students 
who  have  the  ability  to  perform  at  the 
level  of  ENGL  101  should  enroll  in 
this  course.  Students  below  that  level 
of  ability  should  not.  MATHEMAT¬ 
ICS:  Students  who  have  the  ability  to 
perform  at  the  level  of  MA  111 
should  enroll  in  this  course.  Students 
below  that  level  of  ability  should  not. 
COMPUTERS:  Students  who  have 
had  a  semester  of  computer  literacy, 
or  another  such  course,  have  usually 
found  this  course  to  be  less  difficult 
than  students  with  no  computer  back¬ 
ground.  READING:  Students  who 
have  difficulty  reading  at  the  college 


level  would  be  advised  that  this 
course  requires  a  large  amount  of 
reading  and  comprehension. 

SPEECH:  Students  are  expected  to 
make  several  presentations  in  this 
class  and  a  course  in  speech  commu¬ 
nications  prior  to  enrollment  in  this 
course  would  be  a  benefit  to  them. 

GBG  490.  INDEPENDENT 
STUDY  IN 
CONTEMPORARY 
ISSUES  OF  GENERAL 
BUSINESS. 

Sem.  as  needed.  Cr  .  Variable  1-3  or  Class 
3,  cr.  1-3.  Variable  Title.  ( Maximum  6 
hrs.).  Prerequisites:  Open  to  students 
with  a  major  or  concentration  in  general 
business  area;  senior  standing ;  high  aca¬ 
demic  standing,  and  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor.  Minimum  90  credit  hours. 

Special  subjects  for  investigation 
and  experiment  according  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  student's  interest  and  need. 
Assumed  Abilities:  ENGLISH:  Stu¬ 
dents  who  have  the  ability  to  perform 
at  the  level  of  ENGL  101  should  enroll 
in  this  course.  Students  below  that 
level  of  ability  should  not.  MATH- 
MATICS:  Students  who  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  perform  at  the  level  of  MA  111 
should  enroll  in  this  course.  Students 
below  that  level  of  ability  should  not. 
COMPUTERS:  Students  who  have 
had  a  semester  of  computer  literacy, 
or  another  such  course,  have  usually 
found  this  course  to  be  less  difficult 
than  students  with  no  computer  back¬ 
ground.  READING:  Students  who 
have  difficulty  reading  at  the  college 
level  would  be  advised  that  this 
course  requires  a  large  amount  of 
reading  and  comprehension. 

SPEECH:  Students  are  expected  to 
make  several  presentations  in  this 
class  and  a  course  in  speech  commu¬ 
nications  prior  to  enrollment  in  this 
course  would  be  a  benefit  to  them. 
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MARKETING 

GBM  129.  PRINCIPLES  OF 
MARKETING. 

Sem.  1,  2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

An  analysis  of  marketing  prin¬ 
ciples  that  covers  both  the  essential 
functions  that  must  be  performed  in 
marketing  and  the  numerous  and  var¬ 
ied  types  of  organizations  performing 
the  role  of  marketing.  Assumed  Abil¬ 
ity:  READING:  Students  who  have 
difficulty  reading  at  the  college  level 
would  be  advised  that  this  course  re¬ 
quires  a  large  amount  of  reading  and 
comprehension. 

GBM  280.  SELLING:  PRINCIPLES 
AND  PRACTICES. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Corequisite:: 
GBM  129. 

An  introductory  course  which 
explores  a  career  in  selling  and  the  ba¬ 
sic  skills  involved  to  prepare  for  an 
entry  level  position  in  selling.  Course 
also  covers  the  role  of  selling  in  the 
business  organization.  Assumed 
Abilities:  READING:  Students  who 
have  difficulty  reading  at  the  college 
level  would  be  advised  that  this 
course  requires  a  large  amount  of 
reading  and  comprehension. 

SPEECH:  Students  are  expected  to 
make  several  presentations  in  this 
class  and  a  course  in  speech  commu¬ 
nications  prior  to  enrollment  in  this 
course  would  be  a  benefit  to  them. 

GBM  281.  PRINCIPLES  OF 
ADVERTISING. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  GBM  129. 

An  introductory  course  which 
covers  the  fundamental  principles  of 
advertising.  Course  familiarizes  stu¬ 
dents  with  strategic,  managerial,  cre¬ 
ative  financial  elements  of  advertising, 
and  the  promotional  mix.  Assumed 
Abilities:  READING:  Students  who 
have  difficulty  reading  at  the  college 
level  would  be  advised  that  this  course 
requires  a  large  amount  of  reading  and 
comprehension .  MATHEMATICS: 


Students  who  have  the  ability  to  per¬ 
form  at  the  level  of  MA  111  should  en¬ 
roll  in  this  course.  Students  below  that 
level  of  ability  should  not. 

GBM  288.  PRINCIPLES  OF 
RETAILING. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
GBM  129. 

Course  will  cover  types  of  insti¬ 
tutions,  store  location,  layout,  fixtures 
and  equipment,  store  organization, 
and  retail  sales.  Prices,  discounts, 
mark-ups,  mark-downs,  and  other 
problems  of  sales  and  merchandising 
are  included.  Assumed  Abilities: 
READING:  Students  who  have  diffi¬ 
culty  reading  at  the  college  level 
would  be  advised  that  this  course  re¬ 
quires  a  large  amount  of  reading  and 
comprehension.  MATHEMATICS: 
Students  who  have  the  ability  to  per¬ 
form  at  the  level  of  MA  111  should 
enroll  in  this  course.  Students  below 
that  level  of  ability  should  not. 

GBM  289.  MARKETING 
SEMINAR. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
GBM  129,  GBM  281. 

Course  instruction  consists  of 
group  presentations,  and  case  analy¬ 
ses  on  current  marketing  problems. 
Assumed  Abilities:  ENGLISH:  Stu¬ 
dents  who  have  the  ability  to  perform 
at  the  level  of  ENGL  101  should  enroll 
in  this  course.  Students  below  that 
level  of  ability  should  not.  MATH¬ 
EMATICS:  Students  who  have  the 
ability  to  perform  at  the  level  of  MA 
111  should  enroll  in  this  course.  Stu¬ 
dents  below  that  level  of  ability 
should  not.  READING:  Students  who 
have  difficulty  reading  at  the  college 
level  would  be  advised  that  this 
course  requires  a  large  amount  of 
reading  and  comprehension. 

SPEECH:  Students  are  expected  to 
make  several  presentations  and  a 
course  in  speech  communications 
prior  to  enrollment  in  this  course 
would  be  a  benefit  to  them. 
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GBM  290.  INDEPENDENT 
STUDY. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Cr.  1-6.  Hours  and  subject 
matter  to  be  arranged  with  General  Busi¬ 
ness  Department. 

GBM/GBG  300.  BUSINESS 

INTERNSHIP. 

Sem.  as  needed.  Cr.  1-3.  Prerequisite: 
GBG  127  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Open  to  students  in  the  General 
Business  Associate  Degree  Program, 
the  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies  or 
bachelor's  degree  program  in  supervi¬ 
sion  who  have  completed  a  minimum 
of  45  semester  hours  of  course  work 
and  have  a  high  academic  standing. 
Assumed  Abilities:  ENGLISH:  Stu¬ 
dents  who  have  the  ability  to  perform 
at  the  level  of  ENGL  101  should  enroll 
in  this  course.  Students  below  that 
level  of  ability  should  not.  READING: 
Students  who  have  difficulty  reading 
at  the  college  level  would  be  advised 
that  this  course  requires  a  large  amount 
of  reading  and  comprehension. 

GBM  325.  MARKETING 
RESEARCH. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
sites:  GBM  129,  MA  153. 

Systematic  gathering,  recording 
and  analysis  of  data  about  problems 
relating  to  the  marketing  of  goods 
and  services.  Topics  covered  include: 
choice  of  research  design,  methods  of 
data  collection,  survey  sampling, 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  data, 
and  preparing  the  research  report. 

GBM  385.  CONSUMER 
BEHAVIOR. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
GBM  129. 

An  interdisciplinary  survey  of 
consumer  behavior  theory  focused  on 
psychological,  sociological,  and  cul¬ 
tural  influences  on  consumer  choice 
and  use  of  products  and  services.  As¬ 
sumed  Abilities:  ENGLISH:  Students 
who  have  the  ability  to  perform  at  the 
level  of  ENGL  101  should  enroll  in 
this  course.  Students  below  that  level 


of  ability  should  not.  READING:  Stu¬ 
dents  who  have  difficulty  reading  at 
the  college  level  would  be  advised 
that  this  course  requires  a  large  amount 
of  reading  and  comprehension. 

GENERAL  STUDIES 

(Technical  Writing) 

GNT  220.  TECHNICAL  REPORT 
WRITING. 

Sem.  2, 2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ENGL  101. 

Extensive  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  writing  in  business  and 
technical  areas,  with  emphasis  on 
techniques  of  presenting  information 
graphically  and  in  a  clear,  concise 
written  form.  Topics  include  business 
letter  writing,  technical  reports  and 
resume  preparation. 

GEOSCIENCES 

GEOS  120.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Introduction  to  the  systematic  study 
of  location  and  spatial  variation  of  natu¬ 
ral  features.  Elements  of  place,  time,  dis¬ 
tance,  and  area  considered  in  relation  to 
man's  perception  of  environment,  his  or¬ 
ganization  of  cultural  activities  and  utili¬ 
zation  of  natural  resources. 

GEOS  220.  PRINCIPLES  OF 
PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Sem.  1.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3  or  Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  the  spatial  variability 
of  landforms,  climates,  soils,  and  re¬ 
sources  that  comprise  the  earth's  en¬ 
vironment. 


GERMAN 

GER 101.  GERMAN  LEVEL  I. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  Lab.  1,  cr,  3. 

A  beginning  course  in  German. 
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Introduction  to  the  structure  of  the 
language.  A  certain  number  of  basic 
grammatical  rules  and  idiomatic  con¬ 
structions  are  covered,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  of  their  application  through 
simple,  graduated  textbook  readings. 
Each  lesson  concentrates  on  specific 
rules  and  constructions  with  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  understanding  through 
reading  and  the  use  of  the  language 
through  oral  exercises.  Main  objec¬ 
tive:  supply  the  students  with  tools  to 
enable  them  to  communicate  in  Ger¬ 
man  at  a  basic  level. 

GER  102.  GERMAN  LEVEL  II. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  Lab.  l,cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  GER  101. 

Continuation  of  GER  101. 
Completion  of  study  of  basic  gram¬ 
mar,  proceeding  in  the  same  manner 
as  GER  101.  Reading  with  under¬ 
standing  and  oral  practice  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Main  objective:  to  enable  stu¬ 
dents  to  communicate  in  German  at  a 
basic-intermediate  level. 

GER  201.  GERMAN  LEVEL  III. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  GER 

102. 

Application  of  knowledge  of 
grammar  and  idiomatic  constructions 
to  reading  with  understanding  of 
graduated  texts,  moderate  creative 
writing,  and  capability  to  communi¬ 
cate  in  German  at  an  intermediate 
level  (simple  face-to-face  conversation, 
capability  to  formulate  questions  and 
satisfy  basic  survival  needs).  Occasional 
grammatical  review,  when  necessary.  In¬ 
troduction  to  German  literature. 

GER  202.  GERMAN  LEVEL  IV. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  GER 

2  01. 

Continuation  of  graduated  read¬ 
ings  with  the  objective  of  enlarging 
vocabulary  and  ability  to  construct 
creative  sentences.  Occasional  gram¬ 
matical  review,  when  necessary.  Prac¬ 
tice  in  composition  and  conversation 
at  an  intermediate  to  high  level.  Fur¬ 
ther  work  in  German  literature. 


BRIDGE  PROGRAM 

Developmental  courses  are  offered  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  need  to  upgrade  their  abilities 
in  certain  areas  or  to  remediate  an  aca¬ 
demic  deficiency,  or  who  wish  to  better 
prepare  themselves  for  future  work.  None 
of  the  courses  listed  here  count  to¬ 
ward  a  degree  front  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity. 

GNC063.  BASIC 

MATHEMATICS. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Review  of  basic  mathematical 
concepts,  with  emphasis  on  applica¬ 
tions  (word  problems)  and  on  transi¬ 
tion  to  algebra.  Mastery  learning  ap¬ 
proach  (pass/not  pass).  Pocket  calcu¬ 
lators  used. 

GNC  064.  FUNDAMENTALS 
OF  ALGEBRA. 

Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  GNC 
063  or  equivalent. 

Introduction  to  algebra  concepts 
and  skills,  including  polynomial  op¬ 
erations,  linear  equations,  quadratic 
equations,  graphing,  and  systems  of 
linear  equations.  Emphasis  on  appli¬ 
cations  as  well  as  structure.  Mastery 
learning  approach  (pass /not  pass). 
Pocket  calculators  used. 

GNC  065.  PLANE  GEOMETRY. 

Sem.  1, 2,  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  GNC  064  or  equivalent. 

Review  of  high  school  geometry 
with  emphasis  on  problem  solving. 
This  course  satisfies  the  one  unit  of 
geometry  required  for  admission,  but 
does  not  count  toward  graduation. 

GNC  070.  REVIEW  OF 

BASIC  ENGLISH. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3. 

A  review  of  the  fundamental  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  sentence.  Basic  grammar, 
punctuation,  diction,  and  spelling  as 
they  pertain  to  written  sentences  are 
areas  of  concentration.  Workbook  ex¬ 
ercises,  including  sentence  combining, 
and  quizzes  are  regular  components  of 
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the  course.  By  the  end  of  the  semester 
students  are  asked  to  write  individual 
coherent  paragraphs.  (Offered  only 
on  a  pass/not  pass  basis.) 

GNC071.  READING 

ENHANCEMENT. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3. 

Designed  to  help  the  student  im¬ 
prove  his/  her  ability  to  get  meaning 
from  written  material.  Comprehen¬ 
sion,  concentration,  critical  reading, 
vocabulary  building  and  reading 
speed  are  addressed. 

GNC  088.  FUNDAMENTALS 
OF  SCIENCE. 

Sem.  1,2  or  3.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3. 

For  students  who  need  to  enhance  their 
background  in  laboratory  sciences.  Pre¬ 
requisite  or  corequisite:  GNC  064  or 
equivalent.  Does  not  count  towards 
graduation. 

Introduction  to  basic  concepts  of 
science,  with  emphasis  on  develop¬ 
ment  of  analytical  reasoning  and 
laboratory  skills  needed  for  success  in 
college  level  science  courses.  Topics 
covered  include  basic  laboratory  pro¬ 
cedures,  study  skills  appropriate  to 
science,  vocabulary,  problem  solving, 
and  fundamental  concepts  of  chemis¬ 
try,  biology,  and  physics. 

GNC  100.  STUDY  SKILLS. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Procedures  and  practices  for  the 
development  of  good  study  habits.  In¬ 
cludes  techniques  for  better  listening, 
notetaking,  textbook  reading,  time 
management,  and  writing  themes. 

GNC  101.  TESTING, 

SELF-ANALYSIS, 

AND  COUNSELING. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Students  take,  score,  and  analyze 
results  of  selected  objective  tests.  Each 
student  will  develop  a  profile  of  him¬ 
self  based  on  what  he  learns  from  the 
tests.  Course  is  designed  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  determine  their  career  objectives. 


GRAPHICS 

(See  Technical  Graphics;  page  192) 

HEALTH  SCIENCE 

H&S  320.  HEALTH  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

The  problems  of  physical  health, 
mental  health,  and  safety  of  the 
school-aged  child  are  considered, 
with  emphasis  on  ways  in  which  the 
elementary  teacher  meets  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  opportunities  for  pro¬ 
moting  pupil  health. 

HISTORY 

HIST  102.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
THE  ANCIENT 
WORLD. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  history  of  the  ancient  world 
(Near  East,  Greece,  and  Rome)  from 
its  prehistoric  origins  to  its  dismem¬ 
berment  in  the  early  Christian  era.  It 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
beginning  student  of  European  and 
world  history. 

HIST  103.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
THE  MEDIEVAL 
WORLD. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Barbarians,  kings,  queens,  peas¬ 
ants,  witches,  saints,  teachers,  stu¬ 
dents,  heretics,  Moslems,  Jews,  Chris¬ 
tians,  love,  death,  monks,  farm  life, 
city  life,  ordinary  men,  women,  and 
children  as  Europe  develops  from 
A.D.  500  to  1500. 

HIST  104.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
THE  MODERN 
WORLD. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Traces  the  expansion  of  Europe 
into  the  Americas,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
The  French  Revolution,  nationalism. 
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and  the  development  of  Western  Eu¬ 
ropean  states  from  the  era  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  to  the  present  are  studied. 

HIST  151.  AMERICAN 

HISTORY  TO  1877. 

Sem.  1  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  the  development  of 
American  political,  economic,  and  so¬ 
cial  institutions  from  the  early  explor¬ 
ations  and  Colonial  settlements 
through  Reconstruction. 

HIST  152.  UNITED  STATES 
SINCE  1877. 

Sem.  2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  from  1877  to  the 
present.  The  new  industrialism,  agrar¬ 
ian  problems,  depression,  the  New 
Deal,  the  two  world  wars,  the  Cold 
War,  and  similar  topics  are  analyzed. 

HIST  367.  20TH  CENTURY 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  twentieth-century 
American  history,  covering  major  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  developments 
and  related  intellectual  movements.  A 
parallel  consideration  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  traces  the  emergence  of  America 
as  a  world  power  and  the  effects  of 
her  new  status  on  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  Europe,  and  Asia. 

HIST  383.  RECENT  AMERICAN 
CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Intensive  study  of  constitutional 
questions  and  Supreme  Court  an¬ 
swers  from  the  period  of  the  Warren 
Court  to  present.  Particularly,  empha¬ 
sized  are  the  areas  of  segregation, 
civil  rights,  and  civil  liberties  and 
guarantees  for  personal  rights. 

HIST  386.  HISTORY  OF  AMERI¬ 
CAN  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

The  history  of  American  foreign 


relations  from  the  late  Colonial  period 
to  the  present.  The  development  of 
traditional  policies,  territorial  expan¬ 
sion,  and  reaction  to  great  power  sta¬ 
tus  and  the  Cold  War  are  some  of  the 
topics  discussed. 

HIST  467.  RECENT  AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites: 

HIST  151,152. 

A  study  of  twentieth-century 
American  history  into  the  Depression 
Thirties.  Domestic  political  and  social 
developments  are  traced  from  1914  to 
1939,  while  diplomatic  and  military 
events  are  covered  from  the  early 
twentieth  century  to  1933.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  First  World 
War  and  the  Great  Depression. 

HIST  468.  CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICA. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

An  examination  of  American  his¬ 
tory  since  the  1930s.  Political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  social  developments  are 
covered  for  the  period  since  1939, 
while  diplomatic  and  military  are  re¬ 
viewed  since  1933. 

HIST  493.  INTERDISCIPLINARY 
UNDERGRADUATE 
SEMINAR. 

Sem.  1.  Class  1  or  3,  cr.  1-3.  Same  as 
PHIL  493,  POL  493,  PSY  493,  SOC  493, 
and  THTR  493.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit. 

An  undergraduate  seminar  de¬ 
voted  to  an  interdisciplinary  examina¬ 
tion  of  social,  economic,  political,  and 
intellectual  movements,  using  faculty 
resources  of  participating  departments. 
Subject  matter  will  vary.  Each  offering  of 
the  seminar  will  be  approved  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  department  heads  from  the 
sponsoring  departments. 

HIST  590.  DIRECTED  READING 
IN  HISTORY. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Cr.  1-3.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit. 

A  reading  course  directed  by  the 
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instructor  in  whose  field  of  specializa¬ 
tion  the  content  of  the  reading  falls. 
Approval  of  each  reading  project 
must  be  secured  from  the  department. 

INDUSTRIAL 

ENGINEERING 

TECHNOLOGY 

IET 104.  INDUSTRIAL 

ORGANIZATION. 

Sem.  1, 2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  detailed  survey  of  organiza¬ 
tional,  financial,  marketing,  and  ac¬ 
counting  activities;  duties  of  manage¬ 
ment,  planning,  control,  personnel, 
safety,  wages,  policy,  and  human  fac¬ 
tors  necessary  for  effective  manage¬ 
ment. 

IET  120.  SYSTEMS  AND 
PROCEDURES. 

Sem..  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

An  introduction  to  the  systems 
concept.  Surveys  recognizing  and  de¬ 
fining  the  system's  problem;  the  man¬ 
agement  audit  and  tools  for  systems 
analysis;  design  and  control  of  forms, 
work  simplification,  work  measure¬ 
ment  and  procedures;  operations  re¬ 
search;  punched  card  systems;  man¬ 
agement  and  administration;  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  systems  function. 

IET  202.  PRINCIPLES  OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
ROBOTICS. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3  Re¬ 
stricted  to  3rd  or  4th  semester  AAS-IET 
students  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Applications  of  robotic  principles 
with  emphasis  on  the  evaluation,  se¬ 
lection  and  installation  of  robotic 
technology  in  manufacturing  systems. 

IET  204.  TECHNIQUES  OF 
MAINTAINING 
QUALITY. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
MA  154  and  ST  AT  301. 

An  analysis  of  basic  principles 
of  quality  control  includes  statistical 


aspects  of  tolerances,  basic  concept  of 
probabilities,  frequency  distribution, 
X&R  charts  and  uses  of  mechanical, 
electronic,  air  and  light  devices  for 
checking  and  measuring  to  determine 
quality  levels  of  acceptance. 

IET  220.  CRITICAL  PATH 
ANALYSIS. 

Sem.  2.  Class  1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2  or  Class  1, 
Lab.  2,  cr.  2. 

Detailed  study  of  planning  and 
control  of  a  schedule  by  network  tech¬ 
niques,  including  the  time/cost  analy¬ 
sis  of  CPM  scheduling  for  application 
on  construction  projects,  job  shop 
scheduling  and  related  problems.  In¬ 
cludes  an  introduction  to  PERT  and 
the  use  of  the  computer  for  network 
analysis. 

IET  224.  PRODUCTION 

PLANNING  AND 
CONTROL. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3  or  Class 
3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  IET  104  and  MA 
154. 

Pre-production  planning  of  the 
most  economical  methods,  machines, 
operations,  and  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  product.  Planning, 
scheduling,  routing,  and  detailed  pro¬ 
cedure  of  production  control. 

IET  250.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF 
PRODUCTION  COST 
ANALYSIS. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
IET  104. 

Surveys  of  fundamental  mechan¬ 
ics  of  accounting,  principles  of  ac¬ 
count  classification,  financial  and  op¬ 
erating  statements,  and  the  generation 
of  cost  data  according  to  cost  account¬ 
ing  principles.  Surveys  the  generation 
of  cost  data  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  engineering  economy.  Exam¬ 
ines  applications  of  cost  accounting 
data  and  engineering  economy  cost 
data  to  specific  management  decision 
areas  through  selected  case  problems. 
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IET  252.  TECHNIQUES  OF 
INDIRECT  LABOR 
CONTROL. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites: 
IET  104, 262,266. 

The  study  of  the  characteristics 
and  importance  of  indirect  and  ser¬ 
vice  sectors  of  our  business,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  government  economy.  Top¬ 
ics  covered  in  the  course  include  size 
and  cost  factors  of  indirect  and  ser¬ 
vice  lab,  problems  encountered  in 
measurement  and  control,  human  re¬ 
lations  aspects  associated  with  em¬ 
ployees  in  these  areas,  selling  propos¬ 
als,  and  implementing  programs. 

IET  262.  MOTION  STUDY 
AND  WORK 
METHODS. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  2,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
MA  154. 

The  study  of  the  various  tech¬ 
niques  of  motion  study  including  pro¬ 
cess  charts,  operation  charts,  multiple 
activity  charts,  micro  and  memo  mo¬ 
tion  study,  therbligs,  the  movie  cam¬ 
era,  along  with  actual  practice  in  their 
use.  Includes  study  and  application  of 
the  basic  principles  used  to  develop 
better  methods  of  performing  work. 

IET  266.  WORK  MEASURE¬ 
MENT  AND 
INCENTIVES. 

Sem.  2.  Class  2,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 

IET  262. 

A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of 
time  study  and  work  measurement 
with  actual  practice  in  their  use.  In¬ 
cludes  stop  watch  time  study,  mea¬ 
suring  work  with  movie  camera,  the 
establishment  of  allowances  by  both 
stopwatch  and  work  sampling  stud¬ 
ies,  the  establishment  and  use  of  pre¬ 
determined  time  values,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  and  use  of  work  measure¬ 
ment  formulae. 

IET  268.  PLANT  LAYOUT. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 

IET  104. 

Arrangement  of  stock,  machine. 


layout  of  aisles,  and  use  of  space,  and 
material  handling  for  the  highest  effi¬ 
ciency  of  production. 

IET  272.  JOB  EVALUATION. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite: 
IET  104. 

A  survey  of  the  basic  principles 
and  significance  of  job  evaluation.  An 
analysis  of  current  practices  and  tech¬ 
niques  used  in  job  analysis,  job  de¬ 
scriptions,  and  job  evaluation. 

IET  280.  WAGE  INCENTIVES. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite: 
IET  104. 

An  analysis  and  study  of  the 
various  types  of  wage  incentive  plans, 
their  significance,  adaptability,  effec¬ 
tiveness,  and  equitability.  A  system¬ 
atic  appraisal  of  the  basic  objectives 
and  currently  used  techniques  in  the 
administration  of  wage  incentive  pro¬ 
grams. 

IET  286.  NUMERICAL 
CONTROL 
PROGRAMMING. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3  or  Class  2,  Lab.  2, 
cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  TG  110  and  MET 
141,  or  departmental  consent. 

Introduction  to  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  numerical  control  pro¬ 
gramming  as  related  to  manufactur¬ 
ing  processes  and  machine  tools.  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  numerical  control,  available 
languages,  and  programming  are  em¬ 
phasized.  Elementary  programs  will 
be  written  and  validated. 

IET  2%.  INDUSTRIAL 
TECHNOLOGY 
CASE  PROBLEMS. 

Class  2,  cr.  2. 

Application  of  theories  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  several  industrial  technol¬ 
ogy  courses  to  select  general  case 
problems-to  provide  practice  in  the 
integration  of  principles. 
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IET  299.  SPECIAL  STUDIES 
IN  INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY. 

Cr.  1-3.  Consent  of  department  required. 

Opportunity  to  study  specific 
problems  in  the  field  of  Industrial  En¬ 
gineering  Technology  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  qualified  faculty  member 
within  the  department. 

IET  301.  COST  EVALUATION 
AND  CONTROL 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 

IET  250. 

Develops  the  tools  for  design¬ 
ing,  installing,  and  improving  cost 
systems  in  industry,  including  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  basic  standards.  Cost 
systems  are  examined  with  reference 
to  estimating,  scheduling,  facilities 
planning,  and  making  economic 
evaluations.  Microcomputers  will  be 
utilized  in  this  course. 

IET  312.  MATERIALS 
HANDLING. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
IET  268. 

A  survey  of  materials  handling 
elements,  the  unit  load,  packaging, 
bulk  handling,  the  economics  of  mate¬ 
rials  handling,  improving  existing 
handling  methods,  justification  for 
handling  equipment,  special  handling 
techniques,  and  the  management  of 
the  materials  handling  division  in  the 
industrial  organization. 

IET  354.  ATTRIBUTE 

AND  VARIABLE 
SAMPLING. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 

IET  204. 

Survey  of  single,  double,  sequen¬ 
tial,  variable,  and  continuous  produc¬ 
tion  sampling  plans.  Includes  the  cal¬ 
culation  and  plotting  of  OG,  AOG, 
and  AOQL  curves  and  determining 
the  economic  sampling  number.  Also 
includes  the  use  of  Dodge-Romig, 
MILSTD  105  and  MILSTD  414  tables. 


IET  364.  TOTAL  QUALITY 
CONTROL. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Determining  customer  needs  and 
wants,  implementing  these  into  a  de¬ 
sign  during  production,  monitoring 
field  performance,  and  feeding  back 
quality  information  to  further  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  system. 

UNDERGRADUATE 

LEVEL 

Upper-Division  Courses 

IET  451.  MONETARY  ANALY¬ 
SIS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
DECISIONS. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3  or  Class  2,  Lab.  2, 
cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  IET  104.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  had  IET  250. 

An  introduction  to  the  time  value 
of  money  and  how  it  relates  to  capital 
investments,  equipment  replacement, 
production  cost,  and  various  engi¬ 
neering  technology  alternatives. 

INTERDISCIPLINARY 

STUDIES 

(Great  Issues) 

IDIS  435.  GREAT  ISSUES  I. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  consideration  of  major  issues 
affecting  mankind  in  the  perspective  of 
total  experience,  with  emphasis  on  is¬ 
sues  relating  to  man  and  the  universe, 
science  and  society,  the  nature  of  man, 
right  and  wrong,  religion  and  morals, 
and  man  and  the  imagination:  the  arts. 

IDIS  436.  GREAT  ISSUES  II. 

Class  3.  cr.  3.  Need  not  be  preceded  by 
IDIS  435. 

A  continuation  of  IDIS  435,  relat¬ 
ing  generally  to  questions  of  freedom 
and  order,  man  and  the  state,  war  and 
peace,  poverty  and  wealth,  and  issues 
in  education.  Comprises  lectures  by 
visiting  scholars,  public  officials,  busi¬ 
ness  men,  professional  people,  artists 
and  other  leaders  of  thought  and 
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opinion,  reading  selections  from  the 
"classics,"  and  discussion  periods. 

MANAGEMENT 

MGMT  200.  INTRODUCTORY 
ACCOUNTING. 

Sent.  1,  2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3  or  Class  2, 
Lab.  2,  cr.  3.  Not  open  to  students  with 
credit  in  GBA  227. 

An  examination  of  the  basic  con¬ 
cepts,  procedures,  and  conventions 
which  underlie  financial  reporting. 
Construction  and  uses  of  financial 
statement  data. 

MGMT  201.  MANAGEMENT 
ACCOUNTING  I. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
MGMT  200  or  equivalent.  Not  open  to 
students  with  credit  in  GBA  230. 

Accounting  for  management 
planning  and  control,  including  cost 
accounting,  budgeting,  accounting 
control  system,  and  use  of  accounting 
information  in  management  decisions. 

MGMT  445.  INVESTMENTS. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  ECON  210  or  252.  No  credit  for 
students  in  the  School  of  Management. 

Examination  of  investment  alter¬ 
natives  relevant  to  the  individual  in¬ 
vestor.  Operations  of  the  markets  in 
which  securities  are  traded.  Special  at¬ 
tention  to  stocks,  bonds,  options,  and 
investment  companies.  Theory  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  security  valuation  and 
portfolio  selection  techniques.  Evalua¬ 
tion  of  investment  performances. 

MATHEMATICAL 

SCIENCES 

MA  111.  ALGEBRA. 

Sem.  1,  2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  For  stu¬ 
dents  not  prepared  for  MA  153.  (Does  not 
carry  credit  toward  graduation  in  the 
School  of  Science.) 

This  course  satisfies  the  one  unit  of 
algebra  required  for  admission. 


MA  123.  ELEMENTARY 
CONCEPTS  OF 
MATHEMATICS. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Not  open  to  stu¬ 
dents  with  credit  in  MA  133.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  algebra  and  geometry. 

Operation  of  pocket  calculator. 
Pictorial  representation  of  data.  Ratio, 
proportion,  and  variation.  The  func¬ 
tion  concept.  Linear  and  quadratic 
equations  with  emphasis  on  applica¬ 
tions.  Mathematics  of  finance. 

MA  133.  MATHEMATICS 

FOR  ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS  I. 

Sem.  1.  Class  4,  cr.  4.  Designed  for  pro¬ 
spective  elementary  school  teachers.  The 
sequence  MA  133-134  fulfills  the  math¬ 
ematics  requirements  for  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  majors.  Prerequisites:  algebra  and 
geometry. 

Numeration  systems:  arithmetic, 
operations,  foundations  for  algo¬ 
rithms,  number  systems,  decimals, 
percent,  elementary  number  theory, 
functions  and  probability. 

MA  134.  MATHEMATICS  FOR 
ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS  II. 

Sem.  2.  Class  4,  cr.  4.  Must  be  preceded 
by  MA  133. 

Geometry  of  the  plane  and  space: 
intuitive  concepts,  transformations, 
tessellations,  measurement,  the  metric 
system.  Statistics:  measures  of  central 
tendency  and  dispersion. 

MA  151.  ALGEBRA  AND 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

Sem.  1.  Class  5,  cr.  5.  Prerequisites:  One 
year  of  high  school  algebra  and  high 
school  geometry  or  the  equivalent.  Not 
open  to  students  with  credit  in  MA  153 
orMA  154.  Not  available  for  credit  to¬ 
ward  graduation  in  the  School  of  Science. 

Algebra  and  trigonometry  for 
students  with  inadequate  preparation 
for  calculus. 
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MA  153.  ALGEBRA  AND 

TRIGONOMETRY  I. 

Sem.  1, 2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  one  year  each  of  high  school  algebra 
and  high  school  geometry  or  the  equiva¬ 
lent. 

Algebra  and  trigonometry  for 
students  with  inadequate  preparation 
for  calculus.  Does  not  carry  credit  to¬ 
ward  graduation  in  the  Schools  of  En¬ 
gineering  or  the  Division  of  Math¬ 
ematical  Sciences. 

MA  154.  ALGEBRA  AND 

TRIGONOMETRY  II. 

Sem.  1,  2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Math  153  or  3  years  of  high  school 
mathematics  including  algebra  I  and  II 
and  1  year  of  geometry. 

Continuation  of  MA  153.  Does 
not  carry  credit  toward  graduation  in 
the  Schools  of  Engineering  or  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Mathematical  Sciences. 

MA  161.  PLANE  ANALYTIC 
GEOMETRY  AND 
CALCULUS  I. 

Sem.  1.  Class  5,  cr.  5.  Prerequisites:  Math 
154  or  3  years  of  high  school  mathematics 
including  algebra  I  and  II,  one  year  of  ge¬ 
ometry  and  at  least  one  half  semester  of 
trigonometry.  Not  open  to  students  with 
credit  in  MA  163. 

Plane  analytic  geometry,  vectors, 
differential  calculus.  Designed  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  not  studied  analytic 
geometry  in  high  school. 

MA  162.  PLANE  ANALYTIC 
GEOMETRY  AND 
CALCULUS  II. 

Sem.  2.  Class  5,  cr.  5.  Prerequisite: 

MA  161. 

Continuation  of  MA  161.  Calcu¬ 
lus  of  one  variable:  derivatives,  inte¬ 
grals,  applications. 

MA  223.  INTRODUCTORY 
ANALYSIS  I. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites: 
Math  154  or  3  years  of  high  school  math¬ 
ematics  including  algebra  I  and  II,  one 
year  of  geometry  and  at  least  one-half 


semester  of  trigonometry. 

Differential  and  integral  calculus 
of  one  variable.  Applications  to  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  biological  and  social  sci¬ 
ences  and  technology. 

MA  224.  INTRODUCTORY 
ANALYSIS  II. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
MA  223.  Not  open  to  students  with 
credit  in  MA  261. 

Partial  derivatives;  differentials; 
multiple  integrals;  introduction  to  dif¬ 
ferential  equations.  Applications  to 
problems  in  the  biological  and  social 
sciences  and  technology. 

MA  261.  MULTIVARIATE 
CALCULUS. 

Sem.  1.  Class  4,  cr.  4.  Prerequisite: 

MA  162. 

Solid  analytic  geometry,  partial 
differentiation,  multiple  integrals, 
infinite  series. 

MA  262.  LINEAR  ALGEBRA 
AND  DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS. 

Sem.  2.  Class  4,  cr.  4.  Prerequisite: 
MA261. 

Linear  algebra,  elements  of  dif¬ 
ferential  equations. 

MA  351.  ELEMENTARY 

LINEAR  ALGEBRA. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  MA  261. 

Systems  of  linear  equations,  finite 
dimensional  vector  spaces,  matrices, 
determinants,  applications  to  analytic 
geometry. 

MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING 

TECHNOLOGY 

MET  102.  PRODUCTION 
DRAWING. 

Sem.  2.  Class  1,  Lab.  5,  cr.  3.  Prereq¬ 
uisites:  TG  110  and  TG  200. 

Application  of  the  principles 
of  engineering  drawing  to  detail, 
assembly,  design  layout,  equiment 
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installations,  and  related  drawings. 

MET  111.  APPLIED  STATICS. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3. 
Corequisites:  MA  154  and  MET  160. 

A  study  of  force  systems,  result¬ 
ants  and  equilibrium,  trusses,  frames, 
beams,  shear  and  moments  in  beams. 

MET  141.  MATERIALS  AND 
PROCESSES  I. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3. 

An  overview  of  structures,  prop¬ 
erties  and  applications  of  metals,  ce¬ 
ramics,  and  polymers  commonly  used 
in  industry.  It  includes  primary  pro¬ 
duction  processes,  as  well  as  heat 
treatments  and  hot  or  cold  working  to 
meet  varied  commercial  needs.  It  in¬ 
volves  introductory  metallography 
and  environmental  aspects. 

MET  142.  MATERIALS  AND 
PROCESSES  II. 

Sem.  2.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  MET  141. 

A  survey  of  basic  casting,  weld¬ 
ing,  and  joining  processes.  Foundry 
areas  include  patterns,  cores,  mold¬ 
ing,  melting,  and  cleaning.  Basic  arc, 
gas,  TIG,  and  MIG  welding  methods 
are  presented  as  well  as  the  metal¬ 
lurgy  of  welding  processes. 

MET  160.  APPLIED 

ENGINEERING 

COMPUTATIONAL 

ANALYSIS. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2. 

Computations  with  the  electronic 
calculator.  The  factor  label  method  of 
unit  conversion  of  commonly  used 
engineering  (including  metric)  units. 
Construction,  drawing,  and  use  of  en¬ 
gineering  graphs  for  both  descriptive 
and  computational  purposes.  Intro¬ 
duction  to  using  the  computer  to 
solve  technical  problems  in  Mechani¬ 
cal  Engineering  Technology.  Topics 
include:  computer  fundamentals/ter¬ 
minology,  DOS,  creating  batch  files, 
data  analysis  and  graphing  using 
spreadsheets. 


MET  211.  APPLIED  STRENGTH 
OF  MATERIALS. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  MET  111. 

Principles  of  applied  strength  of 
materials  primarily  with  reference  to 
application. 

MET  212.  APPLICATIONS  OF 
ENGINEERING 
MECHANICS. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  (Does  not  carry 
credit  toward  graduation  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  Technology.) 

An  introduction  to  some  applica¬ 
tions  of  engineering  mechanics.  It  is 
an  elementary  expansion  of  basic 
Newtonian  physics  as  applied  to 
static  and  dynamic  force  systems.  In¬ 
ternal  stresses  and  strains  produced 
these  forces  in  selected  machine  ele¬ 
ments  be  exemplified.  Work,  energy, 
and  power  will  also  be  discussed. 

MET  213.  DYNAMICS. 

Sem.  1.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite:  MET 

111. 

Applied  fundamentals  of  dy¬ 
namic  forces  including  displacement, 
velocities,  accelerations,  work  energy, 
power,  impulse,  momentum,  and  im¬ 
pact. 

MET  214.  MACHINE 
ELEMENTS. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  MET 
211,213  and  CPT 175. 

The  methods  in  statics,  dynam¬ 
ics,  and  strength  of  materials  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  selection  of  basic  ma¬ 
chine  components.  The  course  will 
develop  the  fundamental  principles 
required  for  the  selection  of  individ¬ 
ual  elements  which  compose  a  ma¬ 
chine.  Selected  course  topics  are  in¬ 
cluded  as  computer  programming 
projects. 

MET  220.  HEAT/POWER  I. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  MA 
154  and  MET  160. 

Principles  of  thermodynamics 
and  fluid  dynamics  as  applied  to  the 
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conservation  laws  of  mass  and  energy, 
prime  movers,  and  power  cycles. 

MET  230.  FLUID  POWER. 

Sent.  2.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
sites:  MA  154  and  MET  160. 

A  study  of  compressible  and  in¬ 
compressible  fluid  statics  and  dynam¬ 
ics  as  applied  to  industrial  hydraulic 
and  pneumatic  circuits  and  controls. 

MET  242.  MANUFACTURING 
PROCESSES. 

Sem.  1.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  MET  141. 

A  basic  survey  of  manufacturing 
processes  and  tools  used  by  industry 
to  convert  bars,  forgings,  castings, 
plate,  and  sheet  materials  into  fin¬ 
ished  products.  Includes  basic  me¬ 
chanics  of  materials  removal  and 
forming,  measuring,  quality  control, 
and  safety  of  operations. 

MET  299.  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY. 

Cr.  2-3.  Prerequisite:  mechanical  engi¬ 
neering  technolog y  majors. 

Hours  and  subject  matter  to  be 
arranged  by  instructor  and  approved 
by  MET  curriculum  committee.  Pri¬ 
marily  for  third  and  fourth  semester 
students  with  special  aptitudes. 

UNDERGRADUATE 

LEVEL 

Upper-Division  Courses 

MET  302.  COMPUTER- 

ASSISTED  DESIGN. 

Class  1,  Lab.  5,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  MET 
102,  MA  224  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Theory  and  practice  of  computer 
graphics  as  applied  to  computer- 
assisted  design.  Introduction  to  com¬ 
mercial  CAD  systems,  with  a  major 
emphasis  on  course  projects. 


MET  313.  APPLIED  FLUID 
MECHANICS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  MET  220 
and  MA  224. 

The  fundamentals  of  fluid  mechan¬ 
ics,  including  properties  of  fluid,  pres¬ 
sure,  hydrostatics,  and  dynamics  of  fluid 
flow;  friction  losses  and  sizing  of  pipes. 

MET  314.  FUNDAMENTALS 
OF  MACHINE 
ELEMENTS  II. 

Class  3,  cr.  3  or  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  MET  214  and  junior  or  senior 
status. 

A  second  course  in  machine  ele¬ 
ments.  Machine  element  topics  includ¬ 
ing  chain  drives,  spur  gears,  power 
screws,  bevel  gears,  ball  and  roller  bear¬ 
ings,  journal  bearings  selection  and  lubri¬ 
cation,  relevant  microcomputer  software, 
and  other  select  topics  are  considered. 

MET  315.  APPLIED 

MECHANISM 
KINEMATICS 
AND  DYNAMICS. 

Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  MET 
213,214. 

Graphical  and  semigraphical 
methods  are  used  to  determine  dis¬ 
placements,  velocities,  and  accelera¬ 
tions  in  common  mechanisms.  Cam 
followers  and  basic  motions;  static 
and  dynamic  force  analysis;  static  and 
dynamic  shaft  balancing;  and  relevant 
microcomputer  software  are  also  con¬ 
sidered. 

MET  320.  APPLIED 

THERMODYNAMICS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  MET  220 
and  MA  224. 

The  fundamentals  of  thermody¬ 
namics  including  applications  of  the 
first  and  second  laws,  enthalpy, 
entrophy,  and  reversible  and  irrevers¬ 
ible  processes. 
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MET  321.  AIR  CONDITIONING 
AND  REFRIGERA¬ 
TION  L 

Class  3,  cr.  3  or  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  MET  320. 

A  study  of  heat  gains,  losses,  heat 
producing  equipment,  and  cooling 
equipment  in  addition  to  the  design  of 
the  direct  system.  Includes  controls 
and  instrumentation  for  commercial, 
industrial,  and  residential  systems. 

MET  324.  APPLIED  THERMAL 
ANALYSES. 

Class  3,  cr.  3  or  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  MET  320. 

Heat  transfer  due  to  conduction, 
radiation,  and  convection  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  individually  and  in  combina¬ 
tion.  Applications  to  practical  design 
problems  will  be  made. 

MET  341.  APPLIED 

METALLURGY. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  MET  141  or 
equivalent. 

A  study  of  ferrous  and  nonfer- 
rous  metals  and  alloys.  Includes 
atomic  structure  and  bonding  and  ar¬ 
rangements  of  atoms;  phase  dia¬ 
grams;  reactions  within  solid  materi¬ 
als;  and  the  interrelation  of  these  to 
show  how  structure  determines  the 
properties  of  a  material. 

MET  384.  INSTRUMENTATION. 

Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  MA 
154  or  approval  of  instructor. 

Introduction  to  the  basic  con¬ 
cepts  and  terminology  of  instruments. 
Procedures  and  techniques  essential 
to  industrial  measurement  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  data.  Emphasis  on  pres¬ 
sure  flow,  temperature  level,  and  hu¬ 
midity  measurements.  Study  of  hys¬ 
teresis  repeatability,  weighted  signals, 
span,  suppression,  and  range. 

MET  441.  MANUFACTURING 
QUALITY  CONTROL. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  ST  AT  301. 

Quality  control  practices  used  in 
manufacturing  industries;  manage¬ 


ment,  statistical  control  charts,  reliabil¬ 
ity,  sampling  plans,  economics,  com¬ 
puter  methods,  and  test  equipment. 

MET  485.  CONTROL  SYSTEMS 
COMPONENTS. 

Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 

MET  384  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Process  control  components,  pro¬ 
cess  characteristics,  control  modes, 
and  control  systems  will  be  discussed. 

MET  499.  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY. 

Cr.  1-6.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neering  Technology  major. 

Hours  and  subject  matter  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  by  instructor  and  approved  by 
MET  curriculum  committee.  Primarily 
for  seventh-  and  eighth-semester  stu¬ 
dents  with  special  aptitudes.  Course  may 
be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  six  hours. 

MUSIC 

MUS  250.  MUSIC 

APPRECIATION. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

An  introduction  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  music.  How  to  listen  to  its 
materials.  A  study  of  the  media, 
forms,  styles,  and  composers  through 
recorded,  live,  and  film  media.  Meth¬ 
ods  used  in  the  structure  of  music  as 
well  as  the  aesthetic  values  present  in 
music  are  also  emphasized. 

MUS  324.  TEACHING  MUSIC  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 

Sem.  1  and  2,  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  the  Elementary  Education 
program. 

Develops  basic  musicianship 
through  singing,  playing  instruments, 
reading  and  writing  music,  listening 
and  moving  to  music.  Surveys  music 
teaching  methods  and  materials.  In¬ 
cludes  lesson  planning,  experiences  in 
teaching,  and  observation  of  children 
in  music  classes. 
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NURSING 

NUR  118.  PERSPECTIVES  IN 
NURSING. 

Class  l,cr.  2.  Prerequisites:  admission  to 
nursing  program . 

Introduction  to  contemporary 
nursing  practice  through  exploration 
of  nursing's  historical  development, 
legal  and  ethical  aspects  of  the  nurse/ 
client  relationship,  and  practice  of  the 
nursing  role. 

NUR  119.  NURSING 

ASSESSMENT. 

Class.  1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2.  Prerequisites:  ad¬ 
mission  to  nursing  program. 

Assessment  techniques  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  client  data  base  are  demonstra¬ 
ted  and  practiced.  Techniques  of  in¬ 
terviewing,  inspection,  auscultation 
and  selected  palpation  are  presented 
as  the  methods  used  to  determine  cli¬ 
ent  health  status. 

NUR  123.  NURSING 

FOUNDATIONS. 

Class  2,  Lab.  6,  cr.  4.  Prerequisites  or 
corequisites:  NUR  118,  NUR  119,  BIOL 
203,  PCTX  201. 

The  nursing  process  is  intro¬ 
duced  and  utilized  as  the  framework 
for  promotion  of  client  health  in  the 
context  of  human  needs  mainte¬ 
nance/fulfillment.  The  concepts  of 
holistic  client  care  and  adaptation 
along  the  health-illness  continuum 
are  emphasized.  Laboratory  experi¬ 
ence  is  provided  in  campus  labora¬ 
tory  and  clinical  settings. 

NUR  208.  LIFESPAN  HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Class  2,  cr.  2. 

A  study  of  the  continuity  of  de¬ 
velopment  throughout  the  lifespan  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  heredity  and  environment  on 
the  individual.  Nursing  implications 
of  developmental  changes  are  identi¬ 
fied. 


NUR  214.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
PATHOPHYSIOLOGY. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  203, 
BIOL  204,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  introduction  to  pathophysi¬ 
ological  alterations  in  major  regula¬ 
tory  mechanisms  of  the  body.  Pro¬ 
vides  a  foundation  for  understanding 
general  nursing  practice,  various  di¬ 
agnostic  procedures,  and  selected 
therapeutic  regimens. 

NUR  230.  PERSONAL  EXPRES¬ 
SION  IN  NURSING. 

Class  l,cr.  1.  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
nursing  program. 

Personal  expression  through  ver¬ 
bal  and  non-verbal  communications  is 
explored.  The  process  of  communicat¬ 
ing  thoughts  and  information  effec¬ 
tively  is  emphasized. 

NUR  231.  NURSING  CARE 
OF  DEVELOPING 
FAMILIES. 

Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  NUR 
118,  NUR  119,  NUR  123,  PCTX  201. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  NUR  208. 

The  nursing  process  is  utilized  to 
assist  individual  members  of 
childbearing  and  childrearing  families 
toward  the  promotion  of  optimal 
health.  Health  promotion  and  protec¬ 
tive  measures  related  to  childbearing, 
childrearing  and  family  dynamics  are 
emphasized.  Clinical  experiences  are 
provided  in  a  variety  of  settings. 

NUR  232.  NURSING  CARE  OF 

INFANTS,  CHILDREN, 
AND  ADOLESCENTS. 

Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  NUR 
118,  NUR  119,  NUR  123,  PCTX  201. 
Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  NUR  208, 
NUR  214,  BIOL  221. 

The  nursing  process  is  utilized  to 
assist  individual  clients  toward  the 
promotion  of  optimal  health  during 
the  periods  of  infancy,  childhood,  and 
adolescence.  Health  promotion  and 
supportive  measures  are  emphasized. 
Clinical  experiences  are  provided  in  a 
variety  of  settings. 
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NUR  233.  NURSING  CARE 
OF  ADULTS. 

Class  2,  Lab.  6,  cr.  4.  Prerequisites:  NUR 
118,  NUR  119,  NUR  123,PCTX201. 
Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  NUR  214, 
BIOL  2 21. 

The  nursing  process  is  utilized  to 
assist  individual  adult  clients  toward 
the  promotion  of  optimal  health. 

Health  needs /problems  of  adulthood 
are  emphasized.  Experiences  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  clinical  settings  are  provided. 

NUR  234.  PSYCHOSOCIAL 
NURSING  CARE 
OF  FAMILIES. 

Class  2,  Lab.  6,  cr.  4.  Prerequisites:  NUR 
118,  NUR  119,  NUR  123,  BIOL  203, 
BIOL  204.  Prerequisites  or  corequisites: 
NUR  230,  NUR  231,  NUR  214. 

The  nursing  process  is  utilized  to 
assist  family  members  experiencing 
dysfunctional  interactions  toward 
achievement  of  optimal  health.  Thera¬ 
peutic  modalities  that  reduce  dysfunc¬ 
tional  thoughts,  feelings  or  behaviors 
are  emphasized.  Clinical  experiences 
are  provided  in  a  variety  of  settings. 

NUR  235.  NURSING  ISSUES. 

Class  l,cr.  1.  Prerequisites:  NUR  118. 

Nursing,  health  care,  and  socie¬ 
tal  issues  are  explored.  Legal  and  ethi¬ 
cal  problems  confronting  contempo¬ 
rary  nursing  practice  are  examined. 

NUR  236.  TRANSITION  TO 

NURSING  PRACTICE. 

Class  l,cr.l.  Prerequisites:  NUR  118, 
NUR  230.  Prerequisites  or  corequisites: 
NUR  235,  NUR  237. 

The  role  transition  from  nursing 
student  to  graduate  nurse  is  explored 
in  relation  to  employment  expecta¬ 
tions  and  role  responsibilities.  Per¬ 
sonal  accountability  as  a  practicing 
member  within  the  discipline  of  nurs¬ 
ing  is  emphasized. 

NUR  237.  NURSING 

SYNTHESIS. 

Class  2,  Lab.  12,  cr.  6.  Prerequisites: 

NUR  230,  NUR  231,  NUR  233,  BIOL 


221.  Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  NUR 
232,  NUR  234,  NUR  235,  NUR  236, 
F&N303. 

Nursing  process  is  utilized  to  as¬ 
sist  clients  toward  the  promotion  of 
optimal  health  within  their  contextual 
environment.  Nursing  care  and  client 
care  management  of  adults  with  com¬ 
plex  health  care  needs /problems  are 
emphasized.  Clinical  experiences  are 
provided  in  a  variety  of  settings. 

NUR  355.  APPLIED 

THANATOLOGY. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Exploration  of  the  basic  needs  of 
the  dying  individual  and  the  family. 
Identification  of  the  appropriate  and 
supportive  nursing  intervention 
within  a  social  and  cultural  frame¬ 
work  will  enable  students  to  better 
appreciate  and  apply  various  psycho¬ 
logical  therapeutic  interventions  for 
the  client  and  the  family  resulting  in 
better  coping  and/or  adaptive  behav¬ 
iors  within  the  system. 

NUR  399.  SPECIAL 

ASSIGNMENTS. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Cr.  1-6. 

Reading,  discussion,  written  re¬ 
ports  in  special  areas  of  nursing. 

PHARMACY 

PCTX201.  INTRODUCTORY 
PHARMACOLOGY. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

An  introduction  to  the  pharma¬ 
cological  basis  of  therapeutics  for 
nursing  students. 

PHILOSOPHY 

PHIL  110.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

The  basic  problems  and  types  of 
philosophy  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  problems  of  knowledge  and  na¬ 
ture  of  reality. 
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PHIL  111.  ETHICS. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  moral 
value  and  obligation.  Topics  such  as 
the  following  will  be  considered:  dif¬ 
ferent  conceptions  of  the  good  life 
and  standards  of  right  conduct;  the 
regulation  of  non-moral  and  moral 
goodness;  determinism,  free  will,  and 
the  problem  of  moral  responsibility; 
the  political  and  social  dimensions  of 
ethics;  the  principles  and  methods  of 
moral  judgment.  Readings  will  be 
drawn  both  from  contemporary 
sources  and  from  the  works  of  such 
philosophers  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Aquinas, 
Butler,  Hume,  Kant,  and  J.  S.  Mill. 

PHIL  221.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
THE  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  SCIENCE. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

An  investigation  of  the  scope  and 
methods  of  science,  and  its  relation  to 
society.  Why-  and  whether-  scientific 
methods  should  be  so  well  regarded; 
whether  legitimate  moral/  social/po¬ 
litical  objections  can  be  raised  against 
scientific  theories  or  experiments. 

PHIL  330.  RELIGIONS  OF 
THE  EAST. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  the  history,  teachings, 
and  present  institutions  of  the  religions 
of  India,  Southeast  Asia,  China,  and  Ja¬ 
pan.  This  will  include  Hinduism, 
Jainism,  Sikhism,  Buddhism,  Confucian¬ 
ism,  Taoism,  Shintoism,  and  Parsiismk. 

PHIL  331.  RELIGIONS  OF 
THE  WEST. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  the  origins  and  present 
institutions  of  Judaism,  Christianity, 
and  Islam.  This  will  include  a  brief 
study  of  the  influences  upon  Western 
religion  of  ancient  Egypt,  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Persia. 


PHIL  493.  INTERDISCIPLINARY 
UNDERGRADUATE 
SEMINAR. 

(HIST  493,  POL  493, 

PSY  493,  SOC,  493, 
THTR493) 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  1-3,  cr.  1-3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  consent  of  instructor.  May  be  re¬ 
peated  for  credit. 

An  undergraduate  seminar  de¬ 
voted  to  an  interdisciplinary  exam¬ 
ination  of  social,  economic,  political, 
and  intellectual  movements,  using  fac¬ 
ulty  resources  of  the  participating  de¬ 
partments.  Subject  matter  will  vary. 
Each  offering  of  the  seminar  will  be 
approved  by  a  committee  of  depart¬ 
ment  heads  from  the  sponsoring  de¬ 
partments. 

PHYSICS 

PHYS 152.  MECHANICS. 

Sem.  2.  Class  4,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4.  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite:  MA  162  or  equivalent. 

Statics;  uniform  and  accelerated 
motion;  Newton's  laws;  circular  mo¬ 
tion;  eneigy,  momentum,  conservation 
principles;  dynamics  of  rotation;  gravi¬ 
tation  and  planetary  motion;  hydro¬ 
statics  and  hydrodynamics;  simple  har¬ 
monic  motion;  wave  motion  and  sound. 

PHYS  210.  THE  NATURE  OF 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  I. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3. 

Development  of  basic  concepts 
and  theories  in  physical  science;  a  ter¬ 
minal  course. 

PHYS  218.  GENERAL  PHYSICS  I. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  4,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4.  Pre¬ 
requisites:  MA  153, 154. 

Mechanics,  heat,  and  sound,  pri¬ 
marily  for  technology  students. 

PHYS  219.  GENERAL  PHYSICS  II. 

Sem.  2.  Class  4,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  PHYS  218. 

Electricity,  light,  and  modem 
physics,  primarily  for  technology  stu¬ 
dents. 
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PHYS  220.  GENERAL  PHYSICS  I. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4.  Prerequi¬ 
sites:  MA  153, 154  or  equivalent. 

Mechanics,  heat,  and  sound  for 
students  not  specializing  in  physics. 

PHYS  221.  GENERAL  PHYSICS  H. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  PHYS  220. 

Electricity,  light,  and  modem 
physics  for  students  not  specializing 
in  physics. 

PHYS  241.  ELECTRICITY 
AND  OPTICS. 

Sem.  1.  Class  4,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  PHYS 
152. 

Electrostatics,  current  electricity, 
electromagnetism,  magnetic  proper¬ 
ties  of  matter.  Electromagnetic  waves, 
geometrical  and  physical  optics. 

PHYS  251.  HEAT,  ELECTRICITY, 
AND  OPTICS. 

Sem.  1.  Class  5,  Lab.  2,  cr.  5.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  PHYS  152. 

Heat,  kinetic  theory,  elementary 
thermodynamics,  heat  transfer.  Elec¬ 
trostatics,  current  electricity,  electro¬ 
magnetism,  magnetic  properties  of 
matter,  geometrical  and  physical  op¬ 
tics. 

PHYS  270.  SPECIAL  TOPICS 
IN  PHYSICS. 

Cr.  1-5.  Admission  by  special  permission. 
(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Specialized  topics  in  physics. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

POL  101.  AMERICAN 

GOVERNMENT 
AND  POLITICS. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government,  the  U.S.  Constitu¬ 
tion,  federalism,  civil  rights,  political 
dynamics,  the  presidency,  Congress, 
and  the  judiciary. 


POL  130.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

An  analysis  of  the  fundamentals 
of  international  law,  organization, 
and  politics  particularly  as  relevant  to 
contemporary  international  relations. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL 

SCIENCES 

PSY 120.  ELEMENTARY 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Sem.  1,  2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Introduction  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  psychology,  covering 
particularly  the  topics  of  personality, 
intelligence,  emotion,  abnormal  be¬ 
havior,  attention,  perception,  learn¬ 
ing,  memory,  and  thinking. 

PSY  200.  INTRODUCTION 
TO  COGNITIVE 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  psychology  as  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  mental  life,  covering  theoretical 
interpretation  of  experimental  research 
on  perception,  reading,  attention,  con¬ 
sciousness,  imagery,  memory  and  its 
improvement,  high-speed  memory 
scanning,  psycholinguistics,  and  prob¬ 
lem  solving. 

PSY  201.  INTRODUCTION 

TO  QUANTITATIVE 
TOPICS  IN 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3  or  Class  2, 
Lab.  2,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  PSY  120  and 
MA  153  or  placement  at  a  higher  level  of 
mathematics. 

An  introduction  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  application  of  statis¬ 
tical,  quantitative,  and  measurement 
techniques  pertinent  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical  sciences.  Fundamental  con¬ 
cepts  of  numerical  assignment,  sam¬ 
pling  theory,  distribution  functions, 
experimental  design,  inferential  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  statistical  control. 
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PSY  203.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
RESEARCH  METHODS 
IN  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Sent.  1.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3. 

The  use  of  scientific  method  in 
psychology.  Lecture  covers  principles 
of  collecting  and  interpreting  data,  us¬ 
ing  examples  of  research  from  many 
areas  of  psychology.  In  the  laboratory 
portion,  the  student  uses  many  differ¬ 
ent  techniques  from  various  areas  of 
psychology. 

PSY  235.  CHILD 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

General  principles  of  children's 
behavior  and  development,  from  con¬ 
ception  to  adolescence,  including  sen¬ 
sory  and  motor  development,  and  ba¬ 
sic  psychological  processes  such  as 
learning,  motivation,  and  socialization. 

PSY  240.  INTRODUCTION 
TO  SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  PSY 
120.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for 
SOC340. 

A  broad  survey  of  current 
knowledge  about  human  social  be¬ 
havior.  Topics  covered  include  ag¬ 
gression,  attraction  and  love,  social 
influence,  attitudes  and  attitude 
change,  nonverbal  communication, 
leadership,  prejudice  and  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  application  of  social  psy¬ 
chology  to  law,  medicine,  and  other 
fields. 

PSY  250.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
ADJUSTMENT. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  principles  of  human 
adjustment  with  emphasis  on  integra¬ 
tion  of  self,  perception,  control,  be¬ 
havior,  and  relationships.  Solutions  to 
selected  problems  and  anxieties  are 
discussed  to  illustrate  effecting 
change,  building,  emotional  stability, 
and  preventing  maladjustment. 


PSY  251.  HEALTH 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Health  psychology  is  concerned 
with  the  interaction  between  behavior 
and  health  and  illness.  It  includes  the 
psychological  study  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  health  and  lifestyle, 
stress  and  coping,  and  health-injuri¬ 
ous  behaviors. 

PSY  311.  HUMAN  LEARNING 
AND  MEMORY. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  PSY 
201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Theory  and  research  in  verbal 
learning,  attention,  discrimination 
learning,  thinking,  conceptual  and  or¬ 
ganization  processes,  memory  and 
languages. 

PSY  350.  ABNORMAL 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  three 
hours  of  psychology. 

Various  forms  of  mental  disorder 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  origin, 
treatment,  prevention,  social  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  relation  to  problems  of 
normal  human  adjustment. 

PSY  360.  DEVELOPMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

An  examination  of  behavioral  on¬ 
togeny,  difference  and  similarities  arising 
out  of  successive  transactions  of  organ¬ 
ism  with  environment  over  time.  Specifi¬ 
cation  of  processes  and  outcomes  from 
conception  through  maturity. 

PSY  372.  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
FOUNDATIONS  OF 
WORK  BEHAVIOR: 
INTRODUCTION  TO 
INDUSTRIAL/ 
ORGANIZATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Sem.  1, 2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Survey  of  psychological  prin¬ 
ciples  and  research  methods  relevant 
to  organizations  and  industry.  Topics 
covered  include  motivation,  communi- 
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cation,  leadership,  conflict,  and  organi¬ 
zational  effectiveness.  Also  covered  are 
personal  selection,  the  work  situation, 
human  errors,  and  accidents. 

PSY  391.  READINGS  IN 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Cr.  1-3.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

In-depth  reading  on  specific 
topic  area  in  psychology  under  the 
guidance  of  a  faculty  member.  Re¬ 
peatable  for  grade  up  to  6  credit  hour 
maximum;  additional  credit  on  Pass/ 
Not  Pass  basis  only. 

PSY  420.  INTRODUCTION 
TO  PERSONALITY 
THEORY. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  6 
credits  in  -psychology. 

Personality  theories  selected 
from  the  traditions  of  psychoanalysis, 
behaviorism,  and  phenomenology- 
existentialism  are  presented  and  con¬ 
trasted  in  the  fundamental  assump¬ 
tions  made  by  each  outlook.  Theorists 
include  Freud,  Adler,  Jung,  Dollard 
and  Miller,  Skinner,  Bandura,  Rogers, 
Boss,  Binswanger,  and  Kelly. 

PSY  500.  STATISTICAL 

METHODS  APPLIED 
TO  PSYCHOLOGY, 
EDUCATION,  AND 
SOCIOLOGY. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Descriptive  statistics  and  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  sampling  statistics.  Ap¬ 
plication  to  psychological,  sociologi¬ 
cal,  and  educational  data. 


RESTAURANT,  HOTEL, 
INSTITUTIONAL, 

AND  TOURISM 
MANAGEMENT 

RHI 100.  INTRODUCTION  TO 

FOOD  SERVICE  AND 
LODGING  INDUSTRY. 

Class  l,cr.  1. 

An  overview  of  supervisory 


careers,  opportunities,  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  food  service  and  lodging 
industry. 

RHI  191.  FOOD  SERVICE 
SANITATION. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

The  application  of  sanitary  and 
public  health  engineering  principles  to 
food  service  and  lodging  operations. 

RHI  212.  RESTAURANT, 

HOTEL,  AND 
INSTITUTIONAL 
ORGANIZATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  RHI  291  and 
2911. 

Factors  involved  in  establishing  an 
institution,  business  policies  and  deci¬ 
sion  making,  departmental  organiza¬ 
tion,  administrative  development  in¬ 
cluding  management  experience;  job 
analysis  and  evaluation;  salary  and 
wage  structures;  employee  benefits; 
personnel  selection  and  employment 
practices  including  allocation  of  labor. 

RHI  291.  QUANTITY  FOOD 
PRODUCTION. 

Class  2,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite:  F&N  205  or 
203. 

Principles  of  quantity  food 
production,  menu  planning,  and  mer¬ 
chandising. 

RHI  291L.  QUANTITY  FOOD 
PRODUCTION 
LABORATORY. 

Lab.  6,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
RHI  291. 

Application  of  quantity  food  pro¬ 
duction  principles  in  a  commercial 
cafeteria  and  table  service  operation. 

RHI  301.  PRACTICUM  IN 
RESTAURANT, 

HOTEL,  AND 

INSTITUTIONAL 

MANAGEMENT. 

Cr.  1.  Prerequisite:  15  credits  in  RHI  or 
consent  of  head  of  department. 

In-service  training  and  practical 
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experience,  totaling  at  least  300  hours, 
in  an  approved  food  service  tourism 
and/or  lodging  operation. 

RHI  311.  PURCHASING  FOR 
RESTAURANTS, 
HOTELS,  AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
RHI  291  and  291L. 

Identifies  and  describes  foods, 
supplies,  equipment,  furniture,  and 
furnishings  important  to  quantity 
food  service.  Provides  methods  and 
criteria  for  recognizing  quality  and 
for  evaluating,  specifying,  purchas¬ 
ing,  and  inspecting  these  materials  for 
food  service  use. 

RHI  312.  PERSONNEL 

MANAGEMENT 
FOR  RESTAURANTS, 
HOTELS,  AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
RHI  291  and  291L. 

The  concepts  of  management  of 
people  for  effective  operation  of  res¬ 
taurants,  hotels,  and  institutions  in¬ 
volving  supervisory  development 
and  communications;  the  pretesting, 
training,  and  evaluating  of  employees 
and  the  development  of  attitudes  and 
morale  of  people  working  together. 

RHI  321.  EQUIPMENT  FOR  RES¬ 
TAURANTS,  HOTELS, 
AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  RHI  291  and 
291L. 

Principles  of  selection,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  food  service 
equipment  including  materials,  struc¬ 
tural  details,  design,  cost,  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  specification  standards. 

RHI  322.  RESTAURANT,  HOTEL 
AND  INSTITUTIONAL 
PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

The  systematic  internal  control  of 
hospitality  spaces  and  equipment  to 


safeguard  public  health  and  to  utilize 
available  aesthetic  values  in  food  and 
lodging  environment. 

RHI  341.  COST  CONTROLS 
IN  FOOD  SERVICE 
AND  LODGING. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  MGMT  200 
and  RHI  312. 

Application  of  cost  controls;  de¬ 
velopment  of  cost  reduction  methods 
through  management  policy  and  deci¬ 
sions;  examination  of  cost  control 
techniques  for  food,  labor,  and  sup¬ 
plies  in  addition  to  the  emphasis  on 
beverage  management  control. 

RHI  391.  SPECIALTY  FOOD 

SERVICE/CATERING 

Class  1.  Lab.  3  and  arrange  3,  cr.  3.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  RHI  291  AND  291L. 

Exploration  and  creative  use  of 
specialty  foods  and  unusual  cuisine 
for  the  hospitality  field.  Involves  con¬ 
cepts  of  management  for  the  effective 
operation  of  quantity  specialty  food 
service  organizations  within  a  finan¬ 
cial  framework  involving  menu 
planning,  customer  relations,  and 
production-service  logistics. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

SWRK261.  INTRODUCTION 
TO  SOCIAL  WORK. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Overview  of  social  work  profes¬ 
sion  and  practice.  Survey  of  substan¬ 
tive  fields  of  social  work  and  consid¬ 
eration  of  relevant  attitudes,  values, 
ethics.  Prerequisite  for  entry  into  so¬ 
cial  work  concentration. 

SWRK  361.  INSTITUTION  OF 
SOCIAL  WELFARE. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  SOC 
100, 312,  or  equivalent. 

Examination  of  philosophical,  his¬ 
torical,  political,  economic,  and  social 
trends  contributing  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  social  welfare.  Current  policy 
and  practice  issues  of  social  work  at 
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micro  and  macro  levels.  For  students 
contemplating  social  work  as  a  career. 

SWRK  362.  SOCIAL  WORK 
PRACTICE  L 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

An  upper-level,  experientially 
based  course  in  basic  skills  needed  for 
facilitating  creative  problem  explora¬ 
tion  in  helping  relationships.  Empha¬ 
sis  on  interviewing  techniques,  values 
clarification,  and  examination  of  one's 
interpersonal  style.  Content  directed 
at  professional  practice  rather  than 
personal  growth. 

SWRK  363.  SOCIAL  WORK 
PRACTICE  II. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 

SWRK  362. 

A  continuation  of  SWRK  362. 
More  intensive  work  on  facilitative 
problem  exploration.  Emphasis 
placed  on  action  skills,  creativity  in 
interpersonal  problem  solving,  and 
advocacy  skills.  Content  directed  at 
generic  skills  necessary  for  generalist 
social  work  practice. 

SOCIOLOGY 

SOC 100.  INTRODUCTORY 
SOCIOLOGY. 

Sem.  1, 2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  course  designed  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  student  to  the  scene  of 
human  society.  Fundamental  con¬ 
cepts,  description  and  analysis  of  soci¬ 
ety,  culture,  the  socialization 
process,  social  institutions,  and 
social  change. 

SOC  220.  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  SOC 
100  or  312,  or  equivalent. 

Contemporary  problems  at  the 
community,  society,  and  interna¬ 
tional  levels,  focusing  on  patterns  of 
social  organization  and  social  change 
in  American  society,  with  concentra¬ 
tion  on  such  topics  as  technological 


militarism  and  war,  poverty,  racism, 
political  protest,  and  cybernation. 

SOC  324.  CRIMINOLOGY. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  SOC 
100, 312,  or  equivalent. 

Nature  and  cause  of  crime;  meth¬ 
ods  of  dealing  with  adult  and  juvenile 
offenders;  consideration  of  present 
programs  for  the  social  treatment  of 
crime  in  the  light  of  needed  changes. 

SOC  340.  GENERAL  SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Not  open  to  stu¬ 
dents  with  credit  in  PSY  240.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  three  hours  of  psychology  or 
sociology. 

Social  influences  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  processes  of  social  interac¬ 
tion.  Individual  attitudes  and  behav¬ 
ior  as  related  to  socialization,  social 
norms,  social  roles,  communication 
and  propaganda,  and  other  social  in¬ 
fluences.  Among  the  interaction  pro¬ 
cesses  considered  are  interpersonal 
attraction,  influence,  leadership,  coop¬ 
eration,  and  conflict. 

SOC  350.  SOCIAL 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
MARRIAGE. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  three 
hours  of  social  science  andfor  consent  of 
instructor. 

Designed  to  provide  an  under¬ 
standing  of  contemporary  courtship, 
marriage,  and  family  interaction  as 
cultural,  social,  and  social  psychologi¬ 
cal  phenomena.  Consideration  of  the 
major  sources  of  marital  strain  and 
conflict  within  a  heterogeneous,  rap¬ 
idly  changing  society. 

SOC  421.  JUVENILE 

DELINQUENCY. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  SOC 
100, 312,  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  social  and  psycho¬ 
logical  factors  influencing  individual 
delinquent  behavior  patterns.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  preventive  and  rehabilitative 
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programs  and  the  role  of  community 
agencies,  such  as  social  service  agen¬ 
cies,  juvenile  courts,  and  youth  au¬ 
thorities. 

SOC  574.  MEDICAL 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite : 
SOC  100, 312,  or  equivalent. 

Examination  of  the  basic  points  of 
view  and  a  review  of  the  accumulated 
body  of  knowledge  specific  to  geron¬ 
tology.  Consideration  of  problems  of 
population  change,  housing,  social  ad¬ 
justment,  retirement,  mobility,  family 
living  arrangements,  and  finances  of 
older  people  in  the  United  States. 
Comparison  with  other  countries. 

SOC  590.  INDIVIDUAL 
RESEARCH 
PROBLEMS. 

Sem.  1, 2  and  3.  Cr.  1-3.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit. 

Individual  research  on  reading  in 
an  area  of  sociology  under  a  sociology 
department  staff  member.  Does  not 
include  thesis  work. 


SPANISH 

SPAN  101.  SPANISH  LEVEL  I. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  Lab.  1,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  consent  of  the  department  head.  Re¬ 
served  exclusively  for  beginners  and/or 
students  who  have  had  less  than  one  year 
of  high  school  Spanish,  grade  9  or  above. 

Introduction  to  the  basic  struc¬ 
ture  and  use  of  Spanish.  A  beginning 
course  in  which  a  certain  number  of 
basic  rules  and  idiomatic  construc¬ 
tions  are  covered  with  illustrations  of 
their  application  through  simple 
graduated  textbook  readings.  Each 
lesson  concentrates  on  specific  rules 
and  constructions  with  the  objective 
of  understanding  through  reading 
and  use  of  the  language  through  oral 
exercises.  Main  objective:  supply  the 
students  with  tools  to  communicate  in 
Spanish  at  a  basic  level. 


SPAN  102.  SPANISH  LEVEL  II. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3,  Lab.  1,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  SPAN  101. 

Continuation  of  Spanish  101. 
Completes  the  introduction  to  the  ba¬ 
sic  grammar  of  Spanish  with  in¬ 
creased  sophistication  of  insights  into 
and  idiomatic  uses  of  language  in 
general  and  the  importance  of  precise 
use  of  language.  Reading  with  under¬ 
standing  and  oral  practice.  Main  ob¬ 
jective  to  enable  students  to  commu¬ 
nicate  in  Spanish  at  a  basic-interme¬ 
diate  level. 

SPAN  103.  REVIEW  OF  SPANISH 
LEVELS  I  AND  II. 

Sem.  3.  Class  3,  Lab.  1,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  one  or  more  years  of  high  school 
Spanish,  grades  9  through  12. 

Required  beginning  course  for 
students  with  at  least  one  year  of  high 
school  Spanish  who  fail  to  place  into 
SPAN  201  or  higher.  Students  passing 
SPAN  103  also  earn  3  additional 
hours  of  departmental  credit  (without 
grade)  for  SPAN  101. 

SPAN  112.  ELEMENTARY 
SPANISH 

CONVERSATION  I. 

Class  l,cr.l.  Prerequisite:  SPAN  101. 
May  be  taken  concurrently  with 
SPAN  102. 

Development  of  oral  skills  for 
self-expression.  Guided  practice  in 
conversation  to  enhance  communica¬ 
tive  competence.  Small  group  (enroll¬ 
ment  limited  to  10  per  section)  discus¬ 
sions  in  Spanish  on  practical  topics. 

SPAN  201.  SPANISH  LEVEL  III. 

Sem.  1.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 

SPAN  102. 

Short  stories  and  a  novelette  or 
drama  comprise  the  texts  which  pro¬ 
vide  strong  motivation  of  interest  and 
enjoyment.  The  beginnings  of  literary 
insights  are  developed  as  comprehen¬ 
sion  skill  increases.  Works  of  well- 
known,  largely  contemporary  authors 
are  used.  Emphasis  on  reading  with 
understanding,  moderate  creative 
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writing,  and  capability  to  communi¬ 
cate  in  Spanish  at  an  intermediate  level 
(simple  face-to-face  conversation,  capa¬ 
bility  to  formulate  questions  and  satisfy 
basic  survival  needs).  Occasional  gram¬ 
matical  review,  when  necessary. 

SPAN  202.  SPANISH  LEVEL  IV. 

Sem.  2.  Class  3.  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 

SPAN  201. 

Continuation  of  Spanish  201. 
Fiction  reading  with  the  objective  of 
enlarging  vocabulary  and  ability  to 
construct  creative  speech.  Occasional 
grammatical  review,  when  necessary. 
Practice  in  composition  and  conversa¬ 
tion  at  an  intermediate-high  level. 

SPAN  211.  ELEMENTARY 
SPANISH 

CONVERSATION  II. 

Class  l,cr.l.  Prerequisite:  SPAN  112. 
May  be  taken  concurrently  with 
SPAN  201. 

Continuation  of  Spanish  112. 

SPAN  212.  ELEMENTARY 
SPANISH 

CONVERSATION  III. 

Class  l,cr.l.  Prerequisite:  SPAN 211. 
May  be  taken  concurrently  with 
SPAN  202. 

Continuation  of  Spanish  211. 

SPAN  280.  SECOND-YEAR 

SPANISH:  SPECIAL 
TOPICS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  SPAN  102. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Selected  topics  on  the  civiliza¬ 
tion,  culture,  and  literature  of  Spain 
and  Spanish  America.  Lectures  and 
readings  primarily  in  English,  but 
knowledge  of  Spanish  at  the  first-year 
level  necessary. 

SPAN  590.  DIRECTED  READING 
IN  SPANISH. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Cr.  1-4. 

Admission  by  consent  of  chair¬ 
person  for  Spanish.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit. 


SPEECH  PATHOLOGY 
AND  AUDIOLOGY 

AUS  115.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
COMMUNICATIVE 
DISORDERS. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Nature,  symptoms,  and  causes  of 
communicative  disorders  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  methods  used  for  remediation. 

STATISTICS 

STAT 114.  ELEMENTS  OF 

PROBABILITY  AND 
STATISTICS. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Probability,  principles  of  choice, 
decision  problems,  use  of  data,  ex¬ 
amples  in  testing  and  estimation. 

STAT  213.  PROBABILITY  AND 
DECISION  THEORY. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
knowledge  of  college  algebra. 

An  introduction  to  basic  prob¬ 
ability  models  and  to  applied  decision 
theory.  Applications  to  problems  in 
the  management  and  social  sciences, 
including  use  of  computer  programs. 

STAT  225.  INTRODUCTION 
TO  PROBABILITY 
MODELS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  MA  224  or 
equivalent. 

An  introduction  to  basic  probabil¬ 
ity.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  formulation 
of  models  and  applications.  Probability 
calculus,  standard  distributions,  ran¬ 
dom  variables  and  moments. 

STAT  301.  ELEMENTARY 
STATISTICAL 
METHODS. 

Sem.  1, 2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  MA  153,154  or  equivalent.  Not  open 
to  students  in  the  Division  of  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Science  and  Schools  of  Engineering. 

A  basic  introductory  statistics 
course  with  applications  shown  to 
various  fields  and  emphasis  placed  on 
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assumptions,  applicability,  and  inter¬ 
pretations  of  various  statistical  tech¬ 
niques.  Subject  matter  includes  fre¬ 
quency  distributions,  descriptive  statis¬ 
tics,  elementary  probability,  normal  dis¬ 
tribution  applications,  sampling  distri¬ 
bution,  estimation,  hypothesis  testing, 
linear  regression. 

SUPERVISION 

(Department  of  Organizational 
Leadership  and  Supervision) 

SPV  240.  LABOR  RELATIONS 
PROBLEMS. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Problems  of  workers  with  pos¬ 
sible  solutions  are  suggested  by  orga¬ 
nized  labor  and  management.  Regula¬ 
tions  concerning  management,  labor, 
the  collective  bargaining  agreement, 
grievance  and  arbitration  procedures. 

SPV  252.  HUMAN  RELATIONS 
IN  SUPERVISION. 

Sem.  1, 2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  the  concepts  which 
provide  a  foundation  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  individual  and  group  be¬ 
havior  in  organizations  of  work,  with 
special  emphasis  on  typical  interper¬ 
sonal  and  leadership  relationships. 

SPV  268.  ELEMENTS  OF  LAW. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

An  introductory  course  with  a 
brief  comparison  of  the  American  fed¬ 
eral  system  and  the  parliamentary 
system  of  government,  and  covering 
law  with  emphasis  on  judicial  review, 
and  court  jurisdiction  and  procedure 
in  general  and  basic  law  in  particular. 

SPV  331.  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  presentation  of  those  aspects 
of  occupational  safety  and  health 
which  are  most  essential  to  the 
first-line  supervisor.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  developing  an  understand¬ 


ing  of  the  economic,  legal  and  social 
factors  related  to  providing  a  safe  and 
healthful  working  environment. 

SPV  350.  APPLIED  CREAH VITY 
FOR  BUSINESS 
AND  INDUSTRY. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  ways  individuals  can 
become  more  creative  and  how  they 
can  develop  an  environment  which  en¬ 
courages  creativity  from  employees. 

SPV  368.  LEGISLATION 

AFFECTING  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL  RELATIONS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Wage  contracts  and  payments, 
workmen's  compensation  and  insur¬ 
ance,  injunction,  strikes  and  boycotts, 
and  statutes  affecting  labor. 

SPV  372.  STAFFING  AND 
PERFORMANCE 
APPRAISAL. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  SPV  376. 

An  applications-oriented  study  of 
the  principles  and  issues  in  staffing  or¬ 
ganizations  and  appraising  employee 
performance  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  effect  of  legislation  and  collective 
bargaining  on  these  processes. 

SPV  374.  SUPERVISORY 
MANAGEMENT. 

Sem.  1, 2  and  3.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Introduction  to  and  overview  of 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  supervi¬ 
sion.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  super¬ 
visor's  major  functions  and  essential 
areas  of  knowledge,  relations  with 
others,  and  personal  development. 

SPV  375.  TRAINING 
METHODS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  SPV  252  and 
374. 

Principles,  practices  and  methods 
of  employee  training.  Introduction  to 
systematic  training  program  design, 
development,  and  evaluation.  Empha¬ 
sis  is  on  the  supervisor  as  trainer. 
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SPV  376.  SUPERVISION 

AND  PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites: 
SPV  252  and  374  or  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  se¬ 
lected  case  problems  concerning  typi¬ 
cal  personnel  situations  which  impact 
upon  the  supervisor.  Emphasis  di¬ 
rected  toward  development  of  stu¬ 
dent  attitude,  philosophy,  analytical 
ability  and  problem-solving  skills 
within  the  working  environment. 

SPV  385.  LEADERSHIP 

STRATEGIES  FOR 
QUALITY  AND 
PRODUCTIVITY. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  SPV  376  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  how  organizational 
leaders  create  an  environment  condu¬ 
cive  to  high  levels  of  employee  self- 
motivation,  quality  and  productivity. 
Actual  case  situations  used  to  illustrate 
the  application  of  course  content. 

SPV  454.  WOMEN/MEN  IN 
MANAGEMENT. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  his¬ 
torical  aspects  of  women's  and  men's 
careers  and  the  expansion  of  women's 
roles  and  opportunities.  The  student 
will  gain  an  understanding  of  current 
gender-related  problems  facing 
women  and  men  supervisors  as  they 
seek  managerial  effectiveness. 

SPV  462.  PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM. 

Class  3,  cr.  2. 

A  survey  course  covering  many 
professional  and  personal  facets  rela¬ 
tive  to  entering  the  work  force  upon 
graduation.  Major  areas  addressed  in¬ 
clude  resume  preparation,  interview¬ 
ing  techniques,  development  of  job 
search  plans,  grooming  and  social 
skills,  and  analysis  of  career  fields 
and  opportunities. 


SPV  474.  CONFERENCE 
LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  4,  cr.  3. 

Understanding  the  role  of  the 
conference  in  the  world  of  work,  with 
practical  applications  of  the  various 
techniques  of  conference  leadership. 
Understanding  of  group  dynamics  is 
also  stressed. 

SPV  477.  DISPUTE 

RESOLUTION. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  SPV  376  and 
SPV  240. 

A  study  of  the  alternative  means 
of  settling  interpersonal,  political,  and 
personnel  disputes  between  and 
among  parties  by  methods  generally 
outside  the  traditional  court  system. 
Students  will  investigate  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  practical  aspects  of  communi¬ 
cation,  negotiation,  mediation,  arbi¬ 
tration,  and  other  third-party  strate¬ 
gies  to  reach  agreements. 

SPV  478.  LEADERSHIP 
PROCESS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  SPV  376. 

An  examination  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  model  of  the  leader-influence 
process  that  describes  both  causes 
and  effects  of  various  leader  behav¬ 
iors.  Included  will  be  discussions  of 
what  the  model  suggests  managers 
should  do  to  be  effective  leaders. 

SPV  485.  MANAGING 

WORK  GROUPS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  SPV  252  and 
374. 

An  in-depth  study  of  groups  and 
group  processes  in  the  work  setting, 
with  a  view  to  understanding  group 
functions  (and  potential  dysfunctions) 
under  varying  task  conditions.  Espe¬ 
cially  emphasized  will  be  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  work  groups  for  effective  per¬ 
formance  and  maximum  member  sat¬ 
isfaction. 
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SPV  486.  MANAGEMENT 
OF  CHANGE. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  literature-based  study  on  the 
management  of  change  with  a  special 
emphasis  on  the  importance  and  use 
of  human  interaction  skills  in  change 
management. 

SPV  499.  INDIVIDUAL 
RESEARCH 
PROBLEMS. 

Cr.  1-3. 

Requires  departmental  approval. 
May  be  repeated  up  to  a  maximum  of 
6  credit  hours.  Additional  credit  must 
be  by  consent  of  department  head. 
Supervised  individual  research  on  ap¬ 
propriate  topics. 

SPV  574.  MANAGERIAL 
TRAINING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Sem.  1  or  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites: 
SPV  2 52  and  374.  Open  to  seniors  and 
graduate  students  only. 

Review  of  current  managerial 
education  and  development  theories 
and  practices;  discussion  of  funda¬ 
mental  social,  economic,  and  political 
changes  affecting  business  and  the 
work  of  managing;  implications  of 
these  changes  for  individual  manager 
development  and  growth. 

SPV  590.  INDIVIDUAL 
RESEARCH 
PROBLEMS 
IN  SUPERVISION 
AND  PERSONNEL. 

Cr.  1-6.  Consent  of  department  head  re¬ 
quired. 

Opportunity  to  study  specific 
problems  in  the  field  of  supervision 
and  personnel  under  the  guidance  of 
a  qualified  faculty  member  within  the 
department.  Does  not  include  thesis 
work. 


TECHNICAL  GRAPHICS 

TG 110.  DRAFTING 

FUNDAMENTALS. 

Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  1,  Lab.  5,  cr.  3. 
Corequisite:  MA  153. 

A  basic  course  in  drawing  ortho¬ 
graphic  projection,  pictorial  drawing, 
detail  and  assembly  drawings,  and  re¬ 
production  of  drawings.  Problems  de¬ 
signed  to  require  practical  reasoning 
and  develop  good  techniques. 

TG  200.  SURVEY  OF 

COMPUTER-AIDED 
DRAFTING  AND 
DESIGN. 

Sem.  1, 2  and  3.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3. 
Prerequisite:  TG  110. 

An  introduction  to  computer- 
aided  design  and  drafting  system  and 
applications.  Topics  include  produc¬ 
tion  and  manipulation  of  2D  draw¬ 
ings. 

TECHNICAL  WRITING 

(See  General  Studies;  page  168) 
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B.B.A.,  St.  Joseph,  1987;  A.B.A.,  LaSalle,  1967. 

RICHARD  L.  TAYLOR  (1968) 

Chairperson,  Technology /Engineering  Section; 
Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
Technology 

B.S.C.E.,  Purdue,  1963;  M.S.C.E.,  1965; 
Registered  Professional  Engineer, 
Indiana-Michigan;  Registered  Land  Surveyor, 
Indiana-Michigan . 

CHERYL  M.  TURSI  (1990) 

Educational  Advisor,  Success  Through  Education 
B.L.S.,  Purdue,  1990. 

JAMES  E.  WEISS  (1984) 

Systems  Consultant,  Computing  Center 

A. A.S.,  Purdue,  1983;  B.S.,  1986. 

DONNA  E  WILLIAMS  (1965) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Library 

B. M.E.,  Indiana,  1955. 

THOMAS  E.  YOUNG  (1987) 

Chairperson,  Letters  and  Languages  Section ; 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  Grand  Valley  State,  1971;  M.A.,  Michigan 
State,  1974;  Ph.D.,  1980. 
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DALE  W.  ALSPAUGH  (1957-58, 1959) 

Professor  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics;  Chancellor 
M.E.,  Cincinnati,  1955;  M.S.  Purdue,  1958;  Ph.D., 
1965;  Professional  Engineer,  Ohio. 

JOSEPH  E.  ANDERSON  (1968-74)  (1984) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology 

A.  A.,  Chicago  City  College,  1957;  B.S.M.E., 
Valparaiso,  1959;  M.S.,  DePaul,  1964; 

Registered  Professional  Engineer, 
IUinois-Indiana-Califomia. 

GEORGE  T.  ASTERIADIS  JR.  (1971) 

Professor  of  Biology;  Chairperson ,  Biology /Chemis¬ 
try  Section 

B. S.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Oswego), 
1966;  Ph.D.,  Purdue,  1971. 

MARILYN  J.  ASTERIADIS  (1972) 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.S.N.,  Dayton,  1962;  M.S.Ed.,  Indiana,  1972; 

M.S.N.,  Indiana,  1983;  R.N. 

PATRICIA  A.  BABCOCK  (1976) 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing;  Chairperson, 
Nursing  Section 

B.S.N.,  Ball  State,  1957;  M.A.,  1975;  Ed.D.,  1980; 
M.  A.,  1986;  R.N. 

SUSAN  O.  BACHMAN  (1992) 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  Valparaiso,  1969;  M.A.,  Florida,  1974. 

L.  EDWARD  BEDNAR  (1965) 

Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Services; 
Professor  of  General  Studies;  Director  of  Continuing 
Education/Credit  Programs 

A. A.S.,  Thornton  Community  College,  1959; 

B. S.Ed.,  Western  Illinois,  1963;  M.S.,  Northern 
Illinois,  1965;  Ed.D.,  Western  Michigan,  1982. 

JAMES  R.  BLACKWELL  (1965-89) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Supervision 

B.S.  Purdue,  1941;  M.  A.  Louisville,  1953;  M.B.  A. 

George  Washington,  1964. 

L.  ROSS  BLYTHE  (1968) 

Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  Wheaton,  1956;  M.S.  Purdue,  1966;  Ph.D., 
1971. 


ANITA  O.  BOWSER  (1956-91) 

Professor  Emerita  of  Political  Science 

A. B.,  Kent  State,  1945;  LL.B.,  William  McKinley 
School  of  Law,  1949;  M.A.,  Purdue,  1967;  M.S., 
Notre  Dame,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1976. 

THOMAS  F.  BRADY  (1975) 

Associate  Professor  of  Supervision 

B. S.,  Indiana,  1958;  M.B.A.,  Chicago,  1971. 

TANTATAPE  BRAHMASRENE  (1988) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
B.S.,  Kasetsart  University  (Thailand),  1977;  M.S., 
IndianaState,  1979;  M.  A.,  Cincinnati,  1981;Ph.D., 
1986;  CEP,  1991;  ChFC,  1992. 

WILFRED  G.  BRILL  (1964) 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B.A.,  Manchester,  1952;  M.S.  Purdue,  1955; 

Ph.D.,  1964. 

ARNOLD  E.  BROWN  (1987) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Supervision 

A. B.,  Michigan,  1955;  B.S.,  1958;  M.B.  A.,  Texas 
Christian,  1964. 

FRANCINE  Z.  BROWN  (1992) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Supervision 

B. S.,  City  College  of  N.Y.,  1975; 

M.B.A.,  Fairleigh  Dickinson,  1980. 

EDWIN  F.  BUCK  JR.  (1966-90) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Communication 

B.A.,  Emanuel  Missionary,  1944;M.A.,  Andrews, 

1964;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1968. 

PATRICIA  P.  BUCKLER  (1986) 

Associate  Professor  of  English; 

Director  of  Composition 

B.A.,  Bennington,  1970;  M.A.,  Louisville,  1976; 
Ph.D.,  1986. 

JOSEPH  W.  CAMP  JR.  (1985) 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Illinois  State,  1974;  M.S.,  1977;  Ph.D., 

Wake  Forest,  1980. 

JOAN  M.  CHESTERTON  (1988) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Supervision 
B.A.,  Illinois,  1969;  M.S.,  1972. 
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SANTARAM  CHILUKURI  (1987) 

Professor  of  Physics;  Chairperson,  Mathematics/ 
Physics  Section 

B.S.,  Andhra  University  (India),  1958;  M.S., 
1959;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

ANNETTE  B.  CORBETT  (1992) 

Visiting  Instructor  of  Restaurant,  Hotel, 
Institutional,  and  Tourism  Management 
B.S.,  Purdue,  1988. 

ALICE  J.  CUMMINGS  (1989) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Communication 

B.A.  Baylor,  1950;  M.A.,  Tennessee,  1960;  Ph.D., 

Northwestern,  1971. 

RUTH  M.  DANALD  (1965-85) 

Professor  Emerita  of  Foreign  Languages 

B.A.,  Rutgers,  1942;  M.A.,  Montana  State,  1964. 

SILVIA  GABRIELA  DAPIA  (1991) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Cologne  (Germany),  1991. 

PURNA  CHANDRA  DAS  (1991) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,  Utkal  University  (India),  1974;  M.S.,  1976; 

Ph.D.,  City  University  of  New  York,  1983. 

VIRGINIA  L.  DAVIS  (1990) 

Visiting  Instructor  of  Nursing 
B.S.N.,  Purdue,  1986;  R.N. 

ZHENGKAI  DONG  (1992) 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Graduate  Diploma,  Eastern  China  Normal,  1981; 
M.A.,  Purdue,  1987;  Ph.D.,  1992. 

HARRY  S.  DRIGGS  JR.  (1969-88) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Architectural  Technology 
B.S.,  Cincinnati,  1957;  Registered  Architect, 
Indiana-Michigan-Ohio. 

LINDA  M.  DUTTLINGER  (1985) 

Associate  Professor  of  Developmental  Studies; 
Chairperson,  Developmental  Studies  Section  of  the 
Community  College 

B.A.,  Purdue,  1971;  M.S.,  1973;  Ph.D.,  1979. 

WALTER  H.  EVANS  (196B-91) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Computer  Technology 
B.S.  Purdue,  1954;  M.S.,  Michigan,  1959. 

JEENE  W.  GAINES  (1964-92) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Iowa  (1955);  M.S.,  Purdue  (1956);  Ph.D., 

1959. 


SUZANNE  KIM  GENOVESE  (1986) 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 

A.S.,  Indiana,  1978;  B.S.  1983;  M.S.,  Notre 

Dame,  1986;  R.N. 

EDWARD  F.  HACKETT  (1987) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A. B.,  Notre  Dame,  1963;  M.A.,  1964;  Arizona 
State,  1969;  Ed.D.,  Ball  State,  1979. 

E.  JEAN  HAYES  (1974) 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 

B. S.,  Indiana  State,  1972;  M.S.,  St.  Xavier,  1979; 
R.N. 

RICHARD  A.  HENGST  (1981) 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

A .  A .,  Black  Hawk  J  r.  College,  1 963;  B.  S. Ed.,  West¬ 
ern  Illinois,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Purdue,  1980. 

VICTORIA  HENSON- APOLLONIO  (1990) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B. S.,  Florida,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1987. 

ANNAMARIE  S.  HERNDON  (1989) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Restaurant,  Hotel  and  Institu¬ 
tional  Management 

B.S.,  Stout  State,  1964;  M.S.,  Governors  State, 
1975. 

CARL  C  HOMMER  JR.  (1981) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Technology 
B.S.,  Central  Michigan,  1959;  M.S.,  Andrews, 
1986;  C.P.I.M. 

HOWARD  JABLON  (1966) 

Professor  of  History;  Chairperson,  Social  Science 
Section 

B.A.,  Hofstra,  1961;  M.A.,  Rutgers,  1962;  Ph.D., 
1967. 

PATRICIA  G.  JACOBY  (1987) 

Assistant  Professor  of  General  Business 

B.A.,  St.  Xavier,  1972;  M.B.A.,  Governors  State, 

1979. 

THOMAS  R.  JAMERSON  (1987) 

Assistant  Professor  of  General  Business 
B.A.,  Duke,  1975;  M.B.A.,  1977. 

KENT  R.  JOHNSON  (1981) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science  and  Library 
Director 

B.S.,  California,  1971;M.L.S.,  Indiana,  1979. 

MICHAEL  A.  KASPER  (1970) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  St.  John  Fisher,  1964;  M.S.,  Notre  Dame, 

1970. 
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GLENN  L.  KELDSEN  (1988) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Antioch,  1958;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1968; 

Ph.D.,  1977. 

DEBORAH  A.  KINGMA  (1992) 

Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
B.S.N.,  Trinity  Christian,  1985;  R.N. 

MARLEEN  KOPP  (1991) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.S.,  Marquette,  1967;  M.S.,  Purdue,  1989;  R.N. 

MICHAEL  KOSHUTA  (1989) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Supervision 
B.A.,  Valparaiso,  1973;  M.S.B.A.,  Indiana 
University,  1976. 

LAURENCE  H.  KRAUSE  (1976-89) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  General  Business 
B.S.B.A.,  Washington  (St.  Louis),  1950;  M.Ed., 
American,  1964;  M.S.B.A.,  Indiana,  1980;  C.P.A. 

MICHAEL  LANTIS  (1989) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Technology 

A. A.S.,  Washtenaw  Community  College.  1984; 

B. B.A.,  Eastern  Michigan,  1985;  M.S.,  Eastern 
Michigan,  1986. 

DENNIS  E.  LAUER  (1968) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Kansas,  1960;  M.S.,  1964;  M.S.,  Purdue, 

1966. 

KENNETH  A.  LA  VERY  (1988) 

Assistant  Professor  of  General  Business 
B.L.S.,  Purdue,  1986;  M.S.T.,  Grand  Valley 
State,  1987;  C.P.A. 

CHRISTINE  H.  LEHMANN  (1980) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Valparaiso,  1968;  M.A.M.,  North  Carolina 

State,  1970;  M.Ed.,  1977;  Ph.D.,  1985. 

W.  PATRICK  LEONARD  (1985) 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Services;  Professor  of 
Education  and  General  Business 
B.S.,  Indiana,  1961;  M.S.,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Pittsburgh, 
1969;  M.B.A.,  Loyola  (Chicago),  1981. 

KAREN  LIEBERMAN-NISSEN  (1988) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Restaurant,  Hotel  and  Institu¬ 
tional  Management;  Department  Representative 
B.A.,  New  York  University,  1973;  M.S.,  Purdue, 
1986. 


FREDERICK  R.  LISARELLI  (1946-79) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology 

B.S.,  Alabama,  1938;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1946. 

BARBARA  J.  LOOTENS  (1965) 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

A. B.,  Indiana,  1950;  M.A.,  Valparaiso,  1967. 

SILVIA  G.  LORENTE-MURPHY  (1985) 

Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

B. A.,  Escuele  Normal  Mixta  (Argentina),  1964; 
M.S.,  Universidad  National  de  Cuyo 
(Argentina),  1970;  M.A.,  Iowa,  1980;  Ph.D., 
1982. 

DAVID  M.  LUDINGTON  (1992) 

Professor  of  General  Business;  Chairperson,  Gen¬ 
eral  Business  Section  of  the  Community  College 
B.S.,  Tri-State,  1963;  M.A.,  Michigan,  1976; 
Ph.D.,  1982. 

LAWRENCE  A.  MACHTINGER  (1972) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.Ch.E.,  Washington  (St.  Louis),  1959;  A.M., 
1963;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

WILLIAM  J.  MACK  (1985) 

Associate  Professor  of  General  Business 

B. S.B.A.,  Tri-State,  1964;  M.B.A.,  Indiana,  1980; 

C. P.A.;  C.M.A. 

ROBERT  A.  MARTIN  (1969-87) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Management 

B.S.,  Illinois,  1950;  M.B.A.,  Michigan  State, 

1970. 

JOYCE  E.  MASOODI  (1981) 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 
B.S.N.,  Purdue,  1974;  M.S.N.,  Northern 
Illinois,  1975;  RN. 

RICHARD  MEILE  (1989) 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Illinois  State,  1954;  M.  A.,  Nebraska,  1956; 

Ph.D.,  Washington,  1961. 

RICHARD  D.  MILLAR  (1992) 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.S.,  Eastern  Michigan,  1963;  M.A.,  Western 
Michigan,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Missouri,  1972. 

MARCIA  A.  MILLER  (1980) 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 
B.S.N.,  Ball  State,  1974;  M.A.,  1976;  R.N. 
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HALINA  MIZINIAK  (1987) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.S.N.,  Illinois,  1969;  M.S.N.,  Purdue,  1986;  RN. 

ANN  L.  MOODIE  (1977, 1979) 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.S.N.,  Northern  Illinois,  1967;  M.S.,  St.  Xavier, 

1981;  RN. 

HARVEY  D.  MOORE  (1973-90) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 

B.S.,  Utah  State,  1950;  M.S.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Utah, 

1970. 

CAROL  ANN  MUHA-RONNEAU  (1983) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

A. A.S.,  Purdue,  1972;  B.S.N.,  1976;  M.S.,  1987; 
RN. 

PAUL  J.  OSISEK  (1989) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Developmental  Studies 

B. S.,  Mount  St.  Mary's,  1970;  M.Ed.,  Springfield, 
1971;  M.A.,  Purdue,  1989. 

RAJAPPA  PAPANNAREDDY  (1988) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 

B.S.,  Bangalore  University  (India),  1975;  M.S., 
Maryland,  1983; Ph.D.,  Southern  Methodist,  1987. 

JOHN  J.  PAPPAS  (1976) 

Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Rutgers,  1955;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  1969. 

FREDERICK  C  PATTEN  (1983) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.  A.,  Los  Angeles  City  College,  1962;  B.A., 
California  State,  1966;  M.A.,  1969;Ph.D.,  Califor¬ 
nia,  1977. 

PHILLIP  PERKINS  (1970-87) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology 

B. S.M.E.,  Purdue,  1943;  M.S.,  Indiana  State, 

1981. 

HAROLD  W.  PHILLIPS  (1968) 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  DePauw,  1948;  M.A.,  Purdue,  1971. 

ROBERT  C  POLLOCK  (1989) 

Assistant  Professor  of  General  Business 
A.B.,  Indiana,  1962;  M.S.B.A.,  1985;  M.B.A., 
Indiana,  1982;  C.P.A. 


CLYDE  L.  PORTER  JR.  (1968) 

Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  South  Carolina,  1957;  M.S.,  1959;  Ph.D., 
Oklahoma,  1963. 

CYNTHIA  J.  PULVER  (1983) 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Ball  State,  1971;  M.S.,  Purdue,  1976;  Ph.D., 

1983. 

VERNER  J.  RAELSON  (1966-84) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 

B.A.,  Valparaiso,  1940;  LL.B.,  1942;  J.D.,  1942; 

M.S.,  Chicago,  1955. 

ROGER  C  SCHLOBIN  (1971) 

Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Post,  1966;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1968;  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State,  1971. 

KEITH  E.  SCHWINGENDORF  (1973) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Purdue,  1970;  M.S.,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1978. 

ROBIN  W.  SCRIBAILO  (1991) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,  Carleton  University  (Canada),  1979;  M.S., 
University  of  Guelph  (Canada),  1983;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Toronto,  1989. 

RICHARD  M.  SCROGGIN  (1981) 

Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Technology 
B.S.,  Purdue,  1972;  M.S.B.A.,  Indiana,  1978. 

LARRY  J.  SEIBERT  (1988) 

Assistant  Professor  of  General  Business 

A.  A.,  Purdue,  1980;  B.S.,  1984;  M.S.B.A., 
Indiana,  1986. 

CHRISTOPHER  J.  SMITH  (1984) 

Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 

B. A.,  Notre  Dame,  1979;  B.S.E.E.,  1979; 

M.S.E.E.,  1983. 

V.  SCOTT  SMITHSON  (1987) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Communication;  Director  of 
Communications  Programming 
B.A.,  Eastern  Illinois,  1982;  M.A.,  1983;  Ph.D., 
Purdue,  1991. 

HENRY  SOKOLOWSKI  (1968-88) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Foreign  Languages 
B.A.,  Purdue,  1967;  M.A.,  1968. 

DIANE  VOIGHT  SPOLJORIC  (1991) 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
B.S.N.,  Thornton  Community  College,  1989; 
M.S.N.,  Indiana,  1991;  R.N. 
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JOHN  MICHAEL  SPORES  (1991) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A. A.S.,  William  Rainey  Harper,  1977;  B.S.,  Illi¬ 
nois  State,  1979;  M.S.,  Illinois,  1 981;  Ph.D.,  Purdue, 
1990. 

WILLIAM  L.  STOAKES  (1968-88) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 

B. S.E.E.,  Iowa  State,  1949;  M.S.E.E.,  Purdue, 
1959. 

WILLIAM  J.  STRENTH  (1992) 

Visiting  Instructor  of  Building  Construction 
and  Contracting 
B.S.,  Purdue,  1984. 

WHEI  MING  SU  (1979) 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.S.,  National  Defense  Medical  Center  (Taiwan), 

1969;  M.A.,  New  York,  1979;  R.N. 

MARILYN  SULEWSKI  (1991) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Technology 
B.A.,  Mundelein  College,  1967;  M.S.,  DePaul, 
1990. 

HERMAN  A.  SZYMANSKI  (1977-87) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry 
B.Ch.E.,  Toledo,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Notre  Dame, 

1952. 

RICHARD  L.  TAYLOR  (1968) 

Associate  Professor  of  Civil  EngineeringTechnology; 
Chairperson,  Technology  /Engineering  Section 
B.S.C.E.,  Purdue,  1963;  M.S.C.E.,  1965; 
Registered  Professional  Engineer, 
Indiana-Michigan;  Registered  Land  Surveyor, 
Indiana-Michigan. 

DANIEL  R.  TOMAL  (1991) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Supervision 

M.A.,  Ball  State,  1975;  Ph.D.,  Bowling  Green 

State,  1981. 

PAUL  A.  TOMBERS  (1986) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology 

B.S.,  Purdue,  1974;  M.S.,  1982. 


JOHN  W.  TUCKER  (1972-91) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Educational  Administration 
B.A.,  Brigham  Young,  1951;  M.A.,  Arizona  State, 
1952;  Ed.D.,  Harvard,  1957. 

LAURA  L.  UNGER  (1987) 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Northern  Illinois,  1976;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin, 

1985. 

JANICE  I.  VAN  CAUWENBERGH  (1978-79,1986) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.S.,  South  Dakota  State,  1965;  M.S.,  Purdue, 

1986;  R.N. 

NAVEEN  K.  VELAGAPUDI  (1989) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering 
Technology 

B.Tech.,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Technical  University 
(India),  1979;  M.S.,  PSG  College  of  Technology 
(India),  1984. 

MARION  V.  WHITLOW  (1972-75, 1976) 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.S.N.,  Pittsburgh,  1966;  M.S.,  Indiana,  1976; 

R.N. 

PETER  J.  WILKIN  (1990) 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  University  College  (London),  1964;  M.S., 

Imperial  College  (London),  1966;  Ph.D.,  Illinois, 

1991. 

VALERIE  J.  WILLMAN  (1991) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.,  Central  Washington,  1981;  M.S.,  Purdue, 

1984;  Ph.D.,  Purdue,  1987. 

THOMAS  E.  YOUNG  (1987) 

Associate  Professor  of  English;  Chairperson,  Letters 
and  Languages  Section 

B.A.,  Grand  Valley  State,  1971;  M.A.,  Michigan 
State,  1974;  Ph.D.,  1980. 

NURI ZEYTINOGLU  (1987) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology 

B.S.,  Technical  University  of  Istanbul  (Turkey), 
1978;  M.S.,  Wichita  State,  1982;  Ph.D.,  1987. 


BARBARA  J.  TRUESDELL  (1990) 

Visiting  Instructor  of  English 

B.A.,  Coe,  1952;  M.A.,  Western  Michigan,  1964. 
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